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PREFACE. 



IN writing my late book, Christiamty in the United 
States from the Earliest Settlement to the Present 
Time* much material came into my hands which could 
not, be appropriately introduced into that volume, but 
which is of value to American citizens. 

Valuable articles in the editorial and other columns 
of the Christian Union^ in May, June, and July, 1888, 
have rendered much aid to the author. 

The recent agitation of the Catholic school contest, 
in Boston and elsewhere, prompted me to enter into 
the discussion, for the benefit of my own congregation, 
and also for the public at large. The result is this 
little book, which I hope will help to an understanding 
of the questions involved ; questions soon more fully to 
engross public attention. 

The discussion, it is hoped, will commend itself to 
all as candid and fair, if not as sharp and severe as 

♦ PhiUips & Hunt, 806 Broadway, New York city. 800 pages, 8vo, 

1888. 
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some would desire. Yet it is not wanting in positive- 
ness. 

There are points of radical divergence, indicating 
that two peoples are struggling in the womb of the 
nation. Vituperation and .abuse cannot settle these 
points, but may postpone the settlement. In some 
localities the contest is hot. The author has decided 
views, and he does not intend to put either shavings 
or kerosene upon the fire, but rather the solid fuel of 
facts and principles. 

Many American citizens do not yet seem to realize 
the need of awakening to these matters. The history, 
the expansion, and present proportions of this contest 
have, therefore, been sketched at considerable length, 
that all eyes may be fully opened. While the author 
does not share in the alarm of many good people, as to 
the country at large, he does, nevertheless, think that 
there are localities (and the number will soon be in- 
creased) where the case is urgent. Our greatei^ fear 
is from the political maneuvering of Rome. 

Daniel Dorchester. 

Bostouy Mass, (Roslindale P. 0.), Nov. 10, 1888. 
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PART I. 
History of the Contest. 



SECTION L 
Its Inception. 

A SKETCH of the history of the Eoman Catholic 
school contest will help American citizens to 
more fully understand the character and proportions 
of this great struggle, and the unyielding spirit with 
which it is pushed. The struggle had its origin in 
the city of New York, and Bishop Hughes was its 
first conspicuous Eoman Catholic champion. 

Many may be surprised to learn that the first ap- 
peal for a division of the public school funds in this 
country was made by a Protestant denomination, and 
the first sectarian division actually made was to that 
body. The other Protestant Churches, instead of ob- 
jecting, attempted to obtain their share of the public 
school funds. At that early period, and back into the 
last century, it was a common thing for legislative 
bodies to grant pecuniary aid to the higher educational 
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institutions, such as academies and colleges, many of 
which had grants of public lands. These were not 
aided out of public school funds raised by taxation, 
but they were denominational institutions and were 
officially aided. 

There is one instance in which specially-designated 
school funds were divided in the interest of a sectarian 
school of a Protestant denomination, the other Prot- 
estant bodies. assenting, and even desiring to receive 
their share also. This occurred before the Roman 
Catholic school contest came on, and before the 
American people saw what it might lead to. That 
very act was the means of opening the eyes of Prot- 
estants to see the practical results of such a course — 
the destruction of the common school system. It was 
this act which Bishop Hughes, of New York, cited 
when he made his first demand for a part of the 
school money for Roman Catholic schools. 

It should be premised that in the early part of this 
century, prior to the establishment of the common 
school system for the State of New York, which oc- 
curred in 1812, the raising and distribution of school 
funds was by methods very different from those of 
more recent years, and more irregular. The whole 
matter varied greatly in different counties and locat 
ities, many things being left optional. In the city of 
New York the school funds could then be distributed 
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among certain schools and societies named by the 
Legislature, and such incorporated religious societies 
as then supported or might thereafter establish charity 
schools. This system was defective on account of the 
inequality of the distribution, the absence of inspec- 
tion and accountability, and a liability to abuse. 

It was while this system was in operation that an 
organization which for about a half a century per- 
formed a most beneficent work was formed in the 
city of New York. 

The New York Public School Society 

was an association of benevolent gentlemen, formed in 
1805, for the education of poor and neglected children. 
In its schools probably a half million of children re- 
ceived the elements of a sound education connected 
with instruction in the holy Scriptures. It was largely 
aided by the School Fund of the State. Besides edu- 
cating poor and forsaken children, it performed two 
other important services — ^it trained up many excellent 
teachers and watched over the general interests of the 
educational cause. This latter function brought it 
before the public on many very important occa- 
sions. Its annual expenditures amounted to about 
$130,000. 

The first ripple of disturbance in the management 
of this society, it should be said, came from the 
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Protestant denominations, when the Baptist Bethel 
Church, in 1823, sought and obtained its share of the 
public money for its schools. An agitation was 
awakened all the steps of which need not now be dis- 
tinctly traced ; but the question went to the Legisla- 
ture in some form, where it was argued, and a pro- 
vision enacted that once in every three years the 
Common Council might name such schools and insti- 
tutions as should be entitled to receive the school 
moneys, the city Corporation being still responsible to 
the State for the faithful application of its funds. 
The disbursement of the greater part of the funds 
was intrusted to the Public School Society, incorpo- 
rated for the purpose, which, in addition to the public 
moneys, obtained other loans from life membership 
fees, etc. By the act of the Legislature, the question 
of a division of the funds was to be decided by the 
Board of the City Corporation. That body appointed 
a committee to hear the parties to the case. It is re- 
markable that the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, 
and Boman Catholics, at that time, sought for a par- 
ticipation in the School Fund, just as the Koman 
Catholics have since done. After the hearing, the com- 
mittee made a report which settled the principle for 
the time, that sectarian schools were not to be 
sustained or aided from the public money. This de- 
cision seems to have " convinced every body of the 



\^ 
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impolicy and injustice of such a division of the school 
money, except the Roman Catholics." 

In 1831 the " Eoman Catholic Benevolent Society '' 
succeeded in obtaining, through the "Sisters of 
Charity," the grant of $1,500, which has been annually 
made by the Corporation of the city for a long series 
of years, for the orphan asylum schools under their 
care, notwithstanding the opposition of the Public 
School Society. This, however, did not satisfy the 
Roman Catholics. 

Up to 1840 the Public School Society had estab- 
lished about one hundred schools ; but the Catholics 
continually complained that Protestant ideas were more 
or less inculcated in the public schools. The Roman- 
ists had then had a considerable number of parochial 
schools in operation for, probably, twenty years, and 
the number was constantly increasing. 

It is correctly claimed by intelligent Roman Cath- 
lics that this controversy did not begin with them, 
but with the Baptist Bethel Church already referred 
to. They also justly claim that certain influential 
Protestants, at the opening of this controversy, gave 
them encouragment. Among these the distinguished 
Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, for a very long period pres- 
ident of Union College, at Schenectady, is cited as one 
who was open in the advocacy of a denominational 
school system, by which each denomination would 
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share, in due proportion to its pupils in schools, in the 
common school fund. He is said to have even advo- 
cated the providing of schools for children of different 
nationalities. 

Kev. De. Nott and Hon. William H. Sewakd. 

Dr. Nott had been the tutor, and was the life-long 
friend and adviser, of Hon. William H. Seward, and 
frequently expressed his views on the school question 
to that eminent statesman, during his occupancy of 
the gubernatorial chair of the State of New York. 

Governor Seward, it is said, on one occasion re- 
quested Dr. Nott to reduce his views to writing, 
promising to embody them in a message to the Leg- 
islature and to recommend their adoption. This he 
did in 1839, before Bishop Hughes had entered into 
the contest, and the Governor, in his message to the 
Legislature in January, 1840, presented the subject 
in ilie following remarkable passages : 

Although our system of public education is well 
endowed, and has been eminently successful, there is 
yet occasion for the benevolent and. enlightened action 
of the Legislature. The advantages of education 
ought to be secured to many, especially in our large 
cities, whom orphanage, the depravity of parents, or 
some form of accident or misfortune seems to have 
doomed to hopeless poverty and ignorance. These 
intellects are as susceptible of expansion, of improve- 
ment, of refinement, of elevation, and of direction 
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as those minds which, through the favor of Provi- 
dence, are permitted to develop themselves under the 
influence of better fortunes ; they inherit the lot to 
struggle against temptations, necessities, and vices; 
they are to assume the same domestic, social, and 
political relations; and they are born to the same 
ultimate destiny. 

The children of foreigners, found in great numbers 
in our populous cities and towns, and in the vicinity 
of our public works, are too often deprived of the 
advantages of public education in consequence of 
prejudices arising from differences of language or 
religion. It ought never to be forgotten that the 
public welfare is as deeply concerned in their edu- 
cation as in that of our own children. I do not 
hesitate, therefore, to recommend the establishment 
of schools in which they may be instructed by 
teachers speaking the same language with themselves 
cmd professing the same faith. There would be no 
inequality in such a measure, since it happens from 
the force of circumstances, if not^^ from choice, that 
the responsibilities of education are in most instances 
confided by us to native citizens, and occasions seldom 
offer a trial of our magnanimity, by committing that 
trust to persons differing from ourselves in language 
or religion. Since we have opened our country and 
all its fullness to the oppressed of every nation we 
should evince wisdom equal to such generosity by 
qualifying their children for the high responsibilities 
of citizenship. * 

These passages do not present the grounds on 
which Roman Catholics base their claims, namely, 
the rights of conscience, as obedient children of 

* Assembly Documents. 1840. Vol. I, p. 5. 
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Rome, and the equal rights of citizenship ; neverthe- 
less they open the door sufficiently wide to admit 
what the Romanists ask for. 

Father Schneller, pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Albany, after conversation with Governor 
Seward and other officials at the State-House, wrote 
to the Very Rev. Dr. Power, then administering the 
concerns of the New York diocese difting the ab- 
sence of Bishop Hughes in Europe, expressing the 
opinions entertained in Albany, that if petitions were 
presented asking for the participation of Catholic 
schools in the School Fund the measure could be 
carried. The trustees of the Catholic churches in 
New York city were called together and the subject 
laid before them. Dr. Power visited Albany and, 
from personal interviews, inferred the probability of 
success. Returning to New York, a Roman Catholic 
Association was formed in order to secure uniformity 
and concert of action. Weekly meetings were held, 
and a petition for a share of the School Fund was 
presented to the Board of Assistant Aldermen. Nor 
were the Catholics the only parties in this movement. 
Other religious bodies also participated. The Board 
denied these petitions, but the agitation continued, 
with much diversity of sentiment and recrimina- 
tion. A" Catholic paper, Ths TruthrTeller^ charged 
the leaders with political designs, which was like 
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a fire-brand thrown into the already excited meet- 
ings. 

Bishop Hughes. 
At this time a stronger hand took up the contest. 
In 1838 Rev. John Hughes was appointed coadjutor 
bishop of the New York diocese, on account of the 
failing health. of Bishop Dubois. To obtain pecuniary 
aid for his diocese Bishop Hughes visited Europe in 
1839, returning early in July, 1840, at the time when 
the school contest was well under way. An impor- 
tant meeting was held by the Catholics on the 20th 
of July, the Yery Rev. Dr. Power presiding, and 
Bishop Hughes, for the first time, addressed his 
people on the subject, advising careful but firm 
action. August 10 the Roman Catholics issued an 
address ta the public, to which the Public School 
Society made a reply. In a general meeting, on the 
21st of September, the Catholics adopted a petition 
to the Common Council for relief, complaining of the 
sectarian character of the public schools, on account 
of which the Catholics had been compelled to erect 
schools of their own, which they offered to submit to 
the conditions of the law in regard to religious teach- 
ing. They specified seven Catholic schools which 
they prayed the Council " to designate as among the 
schools entitled to participate in the Common School 
Fund, upon complying with the requirements of the 
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law," or " for such other relief as should seem meet." 
Tliis petition was followed by two reuionstrances, one 
by the trustees of the Public School Society, and the 
other by a committee of the pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of the city. 

At this time the Protestants had fully thought out 
tlie question of the integrity of the public school sys- 
tem, and had reached the conclusion that there could 
be no successful maintenance of that system if the 
funds were divided among the diflEerent denomina- 
tions. That would end the system. 

The Debate. 

The Corporation determined to have the question 
discussed before tlie full Board of Aldermen and As- 
sistant Aldermen, which was done in the evenings of 
Oct. 28 and 29, 18J:0. In behalf of the Catholics 
Bishop Hughes appeared. In behalf of tlie Public 
School Society, Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., and Hiram 
Ketchum, Es(]. On subsequent evenings Revs. Drs. 
Thomas E. Bond, Nathan Bangs, and David Reese, 
AI.D., appeared for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Rev. Dr. Gardner Spring, for the Presbyterians ; and 

Rev. Dr. Knox, for the Dutch Reformed Church. 

When the others had ended Bishop Hughes replied 
at length, from which, in justice to the Roman 
Catholics, an extract is given : — 
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It is the glory of this country that when it is 
found that a wrong exists there is a power, an irre- 
sistible power, to correct the wrong. They have 
represented iis as contending to bring the Catholic 
Scriptures into the public schools. This is not true. 
They have represented us as enemies to the Protest- 
ant Scriptures, without " note or comment ; " and on 
this subject I know not whether their intention was 
to make an impression on your honorable body or to 
enlist a sympathetic echo elsewhere ; but, whatever 
their object was, they have represented that even 
here Catholics have not concealed their enmity to 
the Scriptures. Now, if I had asked this honorable 
Board to exclude the Protestant Scriptures from the 
schools, then there might have been some coloring 
for the current calumny. But I have not done so. 
I say. Gentlemen of every denomination, keep the 
Scriptures you reverence, but do not force on me 
that which my conscience tells me is wrong. 

I may be wrong, as you may be ; and, as you exer- 
cise your judgment, be pleased to allow the same 
privilege to a fellow-being who must appear before 
our common God and answer for the exercise of it. 
I wish to do nothing like what is charged upon me ; 
that is not the purpose for which we petition this hon- 
orable Board. In the name of the community to 
which I belong I appear here for other objects ; and, 
if our petition is granted, our schools may be placed 
under the supervision of the public authorities or 
even of commissioners to be appointed by the Pub- 
lic School Society ; they may be put under the same 
supervision as the existing schools, to see that none 
of those phantoms, nor any grounds for those suspi- 
cions, which are as uncharitable as unfounded, can 
have existence in reality. There is, then, but one 
simple question — Will you compel us to pay a tax 
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from which we can receive no benefit, and to fre- 
quent schools which injure and destroy our religious 
rights in the minds of our children, and of which in 
our consciences we cannot approve ? This is the sim- 
ple question. * 

Eoman Catholics have claimed that their position 
in this stage of the contest has been misunderstood. 
DeCourcy says : f 

While they proposed to keep their own schools they 
proposed to conform them to the law, to subject 
them to State supervision, to arrange the instruction 
according to the State requirements, and did not 
ask for the exclusion of the Bible from the schools of 
the Public School Society, but asked for their share 
of the public money. 

Pending the decision, negotiations for a compro- 
mise were interchanged, in which the Catholics of- 
fered to appoint no teachers except such as the Public 
School Society upon examination should find duly 
qualified ; to afiEord every facility for visitation and 
inspection to the duly-appointed agents of the 
Board ; to guard against abuses, and to render their 
schools in every respect free from objection. The 
Public School Society also offered terms — to let the 
schools be attended and managed as they were car- 
ried on, but to strike out of the school-books all pas- 

* Report, p. 4. Also works of Archbishop Hughes. 

t History of the Catholic Church in the United States, p. 417. 
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sages to which the Catholics objected, and to have 
only such passages of the Bible read as are translated 
the same way in the Protestant and Romish ver- 
sions. But no agreement was reached ; and so, after 
numerous hearings, negotiations, and visitations of the 
scliools, the case was decided adversely to the Ro- 
man Catholics, Jan. 12, 1841. But the Catholics 
did not rest their case at this point. 

Hon. John C. Spencee. 

Petitions were thenceforth drawn up and pre- 
sented to the Legislature, headed by Bishop Hughes. 
The memorial was referred by the Senate to Hon. 
John C. Spencer, Secretary of State and ex-officio 
Superintendent of Public Schools. The report of 
Mr. Spencer proposed an entire change in the system: 
that a Commissioner of Public Schools was to be 
elected in each ward of the city ; to these Commis- 
sioners the Public School Society was to be trans- 
ferred, and the general School Laws of the State 
were to be extended to the city. The Commissioners 
were to receive and apply the public moneys to the 
support of the public schools, which were to be 
placed under their control. 

Seeing that it was impossible to carry their meas- 
ure for a participation in the Public School Fund the 
Catholics advocated Mr. Spencer's prDposition*, on the 
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ground that it was the least objectionable system they 
could get, and at least possessed the merit of exclud- 
ing sectarianism from the schools. The Catholics 
favored the measure ; Protestants opposed it. Con- 
troversy ran high. The newspapers were full of it> 
A disgraceful '' bull of excommimication''^ from 
'' Tristram Shandy " appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce. The result in the Legislature was the post- 
ponement of the question from May, 1841, to January, 
1842, in order that the intervening State election might 
afford an expression of the popular sentiment. 

In the election following (November, 1841,) Gov- 
ernor Seward narrowly escaped defeat, because of the 
stand he had taken on the school question. The Cath- 
olics ran independent candidates for the Legislature in 
New York city, because both the poHtical parties 
held mixed positions on the school question, not mak- 
ing it an issue, and 2,200 votes were cast for the in- 
dependent ticket — a significant lesson to the old 
parties. In, his message Governor Seward reiterated 
the views uttered the previous year, recommended the 
abolition of the Public School Society and the crea- 
tion of a Board of Commissioners, to be elected by 
the people, whose duty it should be " to apportion 
the school moneys among all the schools, including 
those now existing, which shall be organized and con- 
ducted- in conformity to its general regulations and 
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the laws of the State in the proportion of the number ( 
of pupils instructed." ^^ 

His recommendations were in substance adopted. - 
The school system of the State was extended to New ' 
York city. This led to the formation of " Ward 
Schools," under the direction of officers chosen in each 
ward, while those of the Public School Society re- 
mained under its control, the two systems operating 
side by side. As might have been expected, however, 
experience soon demonstrated that such a plan was 
attended with many difficulties. This led the Public 
School Society to propose to retire from the scene, 
which was allowed ; and on the 22d of July, 1853, 
it transferred its schools and property to the Corpora- 
tion of the city, to be managed by the Corporation's 
Board of Education, just as the ward schools were 
administered. The surrender was made after forty- 
eight years of valuable service to poor and neglected , 
children, and after a long resistance against the de- 
mands of the Romish hierarchy, under the leadership 
of Bishop Hughes. At that time the Bible had been 1 
ejected from more than eighty of the public schools ^ 
in New York city. The Romanists had not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a division of the School Fund for 
the benefit of their sectarian schools ; but the disband- 
ing of the Public School Society was a Roman Cath- 
olic triumph. In this contest Bishop Hughes man- 
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aged with consummate tact, persistence, and ability, 
sustaining his cause in the Municipal Council and 
in the Legislature, and teaching the politicians the 
value of the Roman Catholic vote — a lesson which they 
soon learned to appreciate. 

End of the Public School Society. 

On the occasion of the delivery of the Public 
School Society property to the Corporation of the 
city Hiram Ketchum, Esq., delivered an appropriate 
address, in which he used the following language ; 

Now, my friends, T have to say here, and I hope 
that it will pass throughout the country, that there is 
no satisfying the Roman Catholics on this subject ; 
and here I would proclaim loud enous^h, if I could, to 
be heard in California, that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are opposed to Protestant children and 
Roman Catholic children sitting side by side in com- 
mon schools and learning from the same forins. 
That is the objection. They did not want to expel 
the Bible ; they did not want to blot out the offensive 
passages ; but they wanted to separate their children 
from the Protestant children of the country, and to 
receive a portion of the School Fund to enable them 
to educate their children by themselves. For this 
object, we may rely upon it, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood will steadily and perseveringlv exert them- 
selves. I say the " priesthood ; " for I do not believe 
the Roman Catholic laity desire any such separation. 
They, with us, desire that the children of this repub- 
lic may study side by side in common schools, in 
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order that they may have the advantage of all that 
union of sentiment and feeling that grows from boy- 
ish intimacy. 

Mr. Ketchiim terminated his speech with the fol- 
lowing serious words, which deserve to be well 
pondered by every friend of our public schools ; in 
fact, by every true friend of the country : 

In this ffreat struggle, which is to shake the coun- 
try from Maine to Calif ornia, we must stand up and 
oppose error with all our force, and cleave it down in 
its place, and preserve the purity and integrity of our 
institutions. For, if this republic is not preserved, 
where shall we go ? What shall we do ? W hat will 
there be left for our children ? Let us, then, contend 
always for the right, being assured that such labor is 
never finally lost. 



0/t 
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SECTION II. 
The Eocpansion. 

SOON after the closing up of the Public Scliool 
Society the New York Independent said : 

Now the question is, Are our public schools still 
to be tampered with at the instigation of Romish 
priests? And how far is this pusillanimous com- 
pliance with their demands on the part of our School 
Commissioners to be carried ? Shall the whole sys- 
tem be first sacrificed and then Romanized? The 
object of this crusade against the public schools is, 
first, to bring them into contempt and suspicion, as 
irreligious and ungodly, and, next, to build up Romish 
schools on their ruins. 

The instinctive hatred and jealousy of Romanism 
against the Bible teach us very clearly the power 
of an education in which scriptural truth is an ele- 
ment and a fixture. . . . 

" Expel the Bible from our schools ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Choate. "Never, so long as a piece of Plymouth 
Rock remains big enough to make a gun-flint out 
of! " 

The American and Foreign Christian Union the 
same year said : 

Not content with the right which the Roman 
Catholic Church has, in common with every other 
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religious denomination in the land, to establish as 
many schools as she can, at her own expense, and 
conduct them in any manner sh^ pleases, she has the 
presumption to think that Protestants will consent 
to the destruction of our public schools — conducted, 
as at present, on a non-sectarian basis — and to allow 
her a share of the public school funds proportion- 
ate, not to the taxes which Roman Catholics pay 
(which are for the most part very far less than those 
of the Protestants), but to the number of children 
which they have, or which they may be able to 
gather into their schools. In other words, they wish 
to make Protestants contribute largely, directly or 
indirectly, to sustain their sectarian schools. 

There is unmistakable evidence that a concerted 
movement has been set on foot which ramifies 
throughout every portion of our country where a . 
public school system exists. The agitation has been 
commenced and prosecuted with vigor at Boston, 
New York, Newark, N. J., Detroit, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburg, and Baltimore. It is the old war-cry 
of Rome against all education except what is carried 
on under her own control and direction. The first 
charge against the public schools was that they were 
" sectarian," because the Bible was read daily at the 
opening and closing of them. Well, after having 
succeeded in getting a faithful superintendent put 
out of office, and a tool of the priest chosen in his 
place, and the Bible banished from eighty schools, 
the charge is now made that the public schools are 
" godless." 

After the act of 1842 Bishop Hughes devoted 
himself more fully to the establishment of Catholic 
schools for Catholic children, calling to his aid in the 
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work of instruction the Brothers of the Christian 
schools and the Sisterlioods of the Church. The 
Romanists have paid their proportion of taxes for the 
support of the public schools, in which they say 
" they cannot conscientiously educate their children," 
and at the same time have provided parochial schools 
of their own. 

It has been stated by a good authority that in the 
year 1853 the Roman Catholics demanded State aid 
for their schools in eight different States — Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Ohio, California. Since that time 
the demand has been repeatedly made elsewhere in 
some form. 

In the same year that the Public School Society 
surrendered its property in New York city, in 
Michigan, and Ohio, the subject was carried to the 
polls, but the result was unfavorable to the Roman- 
ists. The existing school law was sustained by large 
majorities, the German Catholics in great numbers 
standing with the Protestants. The attempt was re- 
peated in Maryland. Hon. Mr. Kearney, member of 
the Legislature from Baltimore, introduced into that 
body a bill, accompanied with a flourishing report, to 
make a similar division of the school moneys, as 
asked for in New York city. The movement met 
with great opposition in Baltimore, one-fourth part 
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of whose population were Roman Catholics. An im- 
mense mass-meeting was held in the hall of the Mary- 
land Institute, Addresses of great power were de- 
livered by Rev. Drs. Plummer, Fuller, Johns, and 
others, and the proposed measure was unanimously 
condemned. 

At the time the Public School Society surrendered 
itself and its position (1853) some kind of distinctly 
Roman Catholic schools had been in existence in 
New York city something over twenty-fiv^e years. 
The first school established by them was on Prince 
street (between Mulberry and Mott streets,) some 
time prior to 1830. In 1830 St. Paul's School, 
Brooklyn, St. Peter's, on Barclay Street, and St. 
Stephen's, East Broadway, were opened. Two more 
commenced in 1833. St. John's College (Jesuit) was 
opened in 1841 and raised to the rank of a university 
in 1845. The College of St. Francis Xavier soon 
followed. What was their number at this time? 

A Statement for 1854. 

The editor of the American and Foreign Christian 
UnioUy a very careful, reliable magazine, for Jan- 
uary, 1854, said : 

We have in our possession a most remarkable 
document. It is a tabular view of the Roman Cath- 
olic schools and institutions, both those held during 
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the week and those held on the Sabbath, in tlie city 
of New York, inchiding Harlem. This document 
was prepared by a trustworthy person, who took pains 
to visit all these schools, and make the requisite in- 
quiries on the spot. We have no doubt it is as accu- 
rate as it is possible to make such a statement. We 
will give a summary of this document in as few 
words as we can, and accompany it with a few re- 
marks. 

1. These schools and institutions are 28 in number, 
and are connected .with Roman Catholic churches, 
and bear the names of these churches — such as St. 
Vincent, St. Bridget, St. Nicholas, St. Anne, St. 
Patrick (the Cathedral), St. John the Baptist, St. 
Stephen, etc., etc. 

2. The number of these schools which have boarders 
as well as day-scholars is six, and the number of 
boarders is 920. 

3. The number of pupils is 10,061, including the 
920 boarding-scholars. 

4. The number of youth in the Sunday-schools at- 
tached to these churches, and held, we believe, in the 
same school-rooms, is 9,649. 

5. The number of priests who have the charge of 
these schools, either as instructors or directors, or 
both, is sixty. 

6. The number of teachers in these schools, male 
and female, is 143. 

7. In 22 schools the instruction is in English ; in 
four it is in English and German ; in one it is in 
French and English, and in one it is in German. 

8. The teachers belong to ^e orders — Christian 
Brothers, Sisters of Charity, etc. 

9. Four of these schools are called "District 
Schools," and receive aid, if we are rightly informed, 
from the public treasury. These are (unless we have 
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been misinformed) the schools of St. Mary's, St. 
Francis Xavier's, St. Patrick's, and St. Vincent de 
Pauh We believe tluit Mr. Ketcliiim explained this 
in liis speech last snmmer {^.qq American and Foreign 
Christia/n Union for the month of October). 

10. In several of these schools are children belong- 
ing to various Protestant denominations ! How many 
it is not possible to ascertain; but the number is be- 
lieved to be considerable. And this in a city where 
no Protestant family can possibly live very remote 
from a good public school, in which, whatever may 
be taught, or not taught, as it regards religion, their 
children would not be exposed to being made ac- 
quainted with- the dreadful errors of Rome. 

11. In not one of these twenty-eight schools, it is 
believed, is either the Bible or the ^ew Testament 
read by the scholars or read to them by the teachers ! 
When the Protestant version is used in any public 
school, the Romish hierarchy cry out that tiiis is 
sectarianism ! When the Bible is put away to please 
them, then they cry out that tlie school has become 
godless 1 But when they establish their own schools, 
expressly on the ground that the public schools are 
godless, then they will not use in them even the 
Douay version or any other! So true is it that 
Rome dreads the Bible in any translation whatever ! 
To this conclusion we have to come at last. 

12. The books used in these schools are elementary 
primers, spelling-books, catechisms, grammars, geog- 
raphies, etc., about which there is little to say. Oc- 
casionally one finds in the geography used (that of 
Pinnock) some statements which show, as might be 
expectea, a Romish bias ; but in the main the book 
is sufficiently correct. The reading-books found in 
these schools are three : TJie Third Book of Reading 
Lessons / A New Treatise on the Duty of a Christian 
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towards God^ and The DoctHnal and Scriptural 
Catechism • or, Instructions on the Princijpal Truths 
of the Christia/n Beligion, 

The first of these books was compiled by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. The second is 
" an enlarged and improved version of the original 
vrork of the venerable J. B. de la Salle, founder of 
the Christian Schools." The translation is from the 
pen of Mrs. J. Sadlier. The third is a translation 
(also by Mrs. Sadlier) from the original French work 
of the Rev. P. Collot. The first is a collection of 
pieces for reading in schools, and has but little that is 
objectionable in its character. The last two are, of 
course, full of the peculiar doctrines and practices of 
the Roman Catholic Church. They are duodecimo 
volumes of some 350 or 400 pages. The third and 
last, we will only add, is a very complete, and even 
minute, exhibition of the dogmas and sentiments of 
the Roman Catholic Church on Qwery topic supposed 
to be connected with the Christian system of faith 
and morals. All the exclusiveness of Rome is here 
fully developed and inculcated, as well as in the 
smaller catechisms. The child is taught that there is 
no salvation out of the Church (of Rome), and that 
there is no hope for what she calls "heretics" and 
"schismatics." No less than twenty-two pages of 
this Doctrinal and Scriptural Catechism are devoted 
to the subject of baptism, seven to confirmation, 
forty-seven to the eucharist, thirty to penance, and 
thirty to other subjects. The reader will conclude 
from this that the work descends to the usual ex- 

Slanations and subtle distinctions of the Romish 
octors. 

Our chief object is to give our readers some idea of 
the character of the instruction in the schools for 
which the Roman hierarchy demanded the aid of the 
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State in New York, Massachusetts, Miclugan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and California, 
last winter, and will demand it again! It is our 
opinion that the State should aid no sectarian schools, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

A Statement fob 1858. 

Pupils. Teachers. 

In higher schools for females 708 84 

* * Collegesand higher schools for males 530 48 

** Free schools for females 6, 100 84 

** ** ** ** Males ^. 4,800 64 

" Orphan asylums, etc 800 46 

Total 12,938 316 

Capital Invested. 

Female high schools , $780,000 

High schools for males 250,000 

Female free schools 238,000 

Male " ** 238,000 

Orphan asylums 462,000 

Total ; $1,948,000 

About half under mortgage. * 

The editor of the Americcm and Foreign Ohristicm 
Union (April, 1858), made a statement that shows 
the rapid progress the Koman Catliolics were making 
in th'e control of the public schools in that city : 

"We will state, upon what we regard as good 
authority, that the papal members of the Board of 
Education amount to about one quarter of the whole 
number; that the papal members of the ward 

* The above statement has been abridged from the N^w York Herald^ 
January 22, 1858. 
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boards amount to nea/rVy one half of their number 
respectively, and that at least one third of all tlie 
teachers now employed in the public schools are 
members of the liomisb organization." " It is 
manifest that Eome is making gigantic efforts to 
ebtablish herself firmly in this land." "At least 
150,000 children are more or less affected by this 
state of things in New York, every day." 

A Statement for 1871. 

The New York Daily Trihwne^ September 11, 
1871, under the head '^Pviido School Alnises^-^ gave 
an exhibit for that time. Some idea of the article 
may be judged from its sub-headings : " Decrease in 
Attendance ; " " Corruption in the Board ; " " The 
Old Board of Education Destroyed that the Ring 
MIGHT Rule;" "The Extravagance of the New 
Board Fully Revealed ; " " A New Field for Ring 
Corruption," etc. It shows very clearly that the 
Board of Education was under the control of the 
same spirits who had so manipulated the city finances as 
to pocket scores of millions of the people's money. 
It reveals also how entirely subservient to Roman 
Catholic influences was the management of the 
Public School System. "We insert tlie part of the 
article under the sub-head, " The Biile m the Schools^ 
It says : 

Section 44 of laws governing the public schools 
reads thus :' 
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"All the public schools of this city under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Education shall be 
opened by the reading of a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment." 

It is well known that this rule is gradually be- 
coming obsolete, principally through Catliolic in- 
fluences. There is much difference of opinion, among 
the most religious people even, as to the propriety of 
enforcing this rule, and it is no part of the plan of 
this article to war against the disposition to exclude 
the Scriptures from the schools. The facts in the 
case will be brought forward to help in the pres- 
entation of a complete illustration of the illegal and 
fraudulent methods used by the opponents of the 
present school system to break it up. The state of 
affairs in this connection in several of the wards is as 
follows : 

In the Sixth Ward the Catholics make up three 
fourdis of the population, and these are controlled by 
the priests. Here Mr. Mullany, who has been prin- 
cipal of Ward School No. 23 for twenty-tive years, 
says that the Bible has not been read f&r twenty 
years at least ; and yet he reports his delinquency 
every month. There was a disturbance about the 
matter in 1861, and the salaries of all the teachers in 
the schools of the ward where the reading was not 
maintained were suspended f6r six months ; but the 
dereliction was finally acquiesced in. Mr. Mullany 
said that his school and that in Elm Street would be 
closed in a month if the Bible was read in them. 
" Father Curran, of the church across the way, has no 
parochial school, but if he hadn't perfect confidence 
in us he would open one and reduce our attendance 
by three fourths in a single week." Sometimes a 
rumor would be started that Curran was to begin a 
school, and all the teachers of the public schools were 
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at once in terror for fear they would lose their places. 
James Campbell, who has a grog-shop at No. 82 
Centre Street, is one of the school trustees in the 
Sixth Ward. He said to a reporter, " Whin I went 
into my place here, an' that's a-goin' on eight year, 
the Bible wasn't a bein' read ; an' shure I didn't ax 
any questions about it. I guiss it's all right, it is, and 
they've fixed it up wid the Board of Eddycashun so 
as there won't be nothing said about. Anyhow I 
couldn't, 'pon me honor, tell ye any thing about it, 
sur." The power of Catholicism is so great in this 
ward that a vote of censure was nearly passed in 
1868 by the male principals against Thomas Hunter, 
; principal of Grammar School No. 35, for ridiculing 
* the style of teaching in vogue in Catholic schools. 
') In the Twenty-first Ward, Sara J. J. McCaffrey, 
Principal of Primary School No. 16, uses a Catholic 
Bible, and is in high glee because, after long badger- 
ing the Board of Education, she and her backers in 
the ward obtained the book from the Department of 
Instruction, it being duly labeled by them, and they 
paying $25 20 for it. 
\ In the Fourth Ward schools there has been no 
' Bible-reading for eleven years. Here again the pay 
i of teachers was stopped on account of the omission. 
There was much excitement, and the teachers brought 
suit for their salaries. The suit finalhr went by de- 
fault. In one case a trustee carried off a Bible from 
School No. 1 under his arm, to decide the matter. 
An evidence of the real animus and intention of the 
Eomanists is found in the fact that a reporter, visit- 
ing this school, ybwnrf tJie pupils engaged in celebratr 
ingthe Catholic festival ofAscendon Thursday^ hy 
singing and other exercises. The teachers in this 
ward are nearly all Catholics. 
In the Fourteenth Ward there is no Bible-reading. 
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In School No. 21, this has been the case for fifteen 
years. The teachers are nearly all Catholics, but they 
are very^ jealous of the parochial schools. All the 
trustees are also Catholics. 

The five schools of the Nineteenth "Ward are ruled 
by Catholic and Democratic trustees, with one ex- 
ception. The priests are trying hard to build up 
parochial schools here, and keep their children away 
from the public schools on religious holidays, and 
also keep them at home for months together to pre- 
pare for yearly confirmation or " first communion." 
Nothing but the great superiority of the public 
schools enables them to withstand the competition of 
the parochial schools. Some parents even pay the 
price of tuition in the latter while they send their 
children to the former. 

In the Twenty-first Ward two schools still use the 
Protestant Bible. The recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer ceased in 1870. John Stephenson, the car- 
builder, fought for this custom, and, though a warm 
friend of the schools and a trustee for many years, 
has not since been returned to office. Nearly all the 
trustees are Catholics. The priests of St. Gabriel's 
Church fight the public schools very hard. They 
induce the children who attend their schools to call 
all who go to the others "Little Protestants," and one 
of their preachers proclaimed in the pulpit that 
parents who wished their children to " learn to steal 
or swear, or do all kinds of evil, should send them to 
the public schools." One priest came near being 
expelled for speaking favorably of the free schools. 

In the Sixteenth Ward an illiterate Irish Catholic 
named McNiernay proclaims himself the champion 
of Romanism, and strives in every possible way to 
drive out Protestant teachers and observances. He 
has kept up a sort of guerilla fight against one 
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principal — ^bas used his influence to so break down 
the standing of the school that the principal would 
be forced to resign. The means lie has used have been 
the forcing of incompetent teachers and a worthless 
janitor upon the school. 

The Fifth Ward was formerly stmngly Protestant, 
but the Catholics are getting the upper hand. A 
specimen of what American JDemocrats may expect 
from their Irish political associates is shown by the 
following reply of the " Hon. " Mike Mui7)hy to the 
friends of a stanch American Tammany Democrat, 
who had been a trustee and wished the nomination 
again : " Yis, gintlemin, this is all very good, beshure, 
but the time is past whin American L)imicrats are 
agoin' to be elicted to offices in the Fifth Ward ; an' 
bedad, ye may make yer minds that it won't come 
again very seon. We don't want any American 
Dimicrats; bedad an' we don't. We kin git along 
widout 'em." 

Father Qninn, of the First Ward, who is a candidate 
for the Bishopric of New York, delivers furious 
tirades against free schools, and frightens hundreds of 
children into his own by this means. The trustees of 
this w^ard are prophecies of the good time coming. 
Tliey are Peter Disch, emigrant boarding-house 
keeper; Patrick Baldwin, liquor dealer; WiUiam 
Kenny^ ostensible undertaker, is a gentleman at large, 
with political influence ; John O'Connor, junk-store 
and politics, and Dennis Keenan, liquor-dealer. 

The wards mentioned are some of those that are 
most thoroughly under Irish Catholic influence ; but 
many others are rapidly running in the same direc- 
tion. 

This was five years after Hon. V. M. Rice, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of New 
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York, had rendered an official decision against the 
use of the Bible in the public schools. The year 
following the date of the document just quoted, in 
1872, Hon. Mr. Weaver, Superintendent of In- 
struction of the State of New York, officially pro- 
nounced a similar decision. 
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SECTION III. 
The Bible in Schools. 

THE rejection of the Bible from the schools of New 
York was clearly contrary to the intentions of 
the founders of the Public School System, and con- 
trary even to many explicit legal provisions. 

Governor George Clinton, of New York, in 1802 
and 1803 recommended the subject of education to 
the Legislature because of the advantage which would 
come to morals, religion, liberty, and good government. 
Governor Lewis, in 1804, said : 

In a government resting on public opinion, and 
deriving its chief support from the affections of the 
people, religion and morality cannot be too sedulously 
inculcated. Common schools, under the guidance of 
respectable teachers, should be established in every 
village. 

So prominent was the idea of inculcating morals as 
a part of common school education in the minds of 
the founders of this system. 

The first law establishing the Common School 
Fund of New York State was passed in 1805, the 
same year in which was passed the act of incorporation 
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of the Public School Society of New York City. In 
. the first address to the public by the founders of the 
city free schools, dated May 18, 1805, it was stated 
that— 

It will be a primary object, without observing the 
peculiar forms of any religious society, to inculcate the 
sublime truths of morality and religion contained in 
the holy Scriptures. 

This object was kept in view, and the Bible was 
read and its lessons inculcated in an unsectarian way. 
In 1810 Governor Tompkins said : 

I cannot omit this occasion of inviting your atten- 
tion to the means of instruction for the rising gener- 
ation. To enable them to perceive and duly estimate 
their rights, to inculcate correct principles and habits 
of morality and religion and to render them useful 
citizens, a competent provision for their education is 
all essential. 

^ The next year Governor Tompkins renewed his 
appeal so effectually that five commissioners were ap- 
pointed to report a system for the organization and 
establishment of the common schools in the State of 
New York. They reported the following year. 

The remarkable success of the Public School 
Society of New York city, in the first seven years of 
its existence, was the strongest incentive to the Legis- 
lature, in 1812, to make provisions for free schools 
throughout the State. The idea of inculcating 
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morality with secular education was prominent in the 
minds of the Commissioners, as is evident from the 
language of their report : 

The expedient devised by the Legislature is the 
establishment of common schools, which, being spread 
throughout the State and aided by its bounty, will 
bring improvement within the reach and power of 
the humblest citizen. This appears to be the best 
plan that can be devised to disseminate religion, 
morality, and learning throughout the country. 

Connected with the introduction of suitable books, 
the Commissioners take the liberty of suggesting that 
some observations and advice touching the reading of 
the Bible might be salutary. In order to render the 
sacred volume productive of the greatest advantage, it 
should be held in a very different light from that of a 
common school-book. It should be regarded as a 
book intended not merely for literary improvement, 
J but as inculcating great and indispensable moral truths 
also. With these impressions the Commissioners are 
} induced to recommend the practice introduced into 
the New York free schools of having select chapters 
read at the opening of the schools in the morning, and 
the like at close in the afternoon. This is deemed the 
best mode of preserving the religious regard which is 
due to the sacred writings. 

In accordance with the recommendation of this re- 
port the common school system of the State of New 
York was founded in 1812. In confirmation of this 
view that eminent statesman, Hon. John C. Spencer, 
Secretary of State of New York and also Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, said, in 1839 : 
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The people of this country have a right to brine up 
their children in the practice of publicly thanking their 
Creator for his protection and invoking his blessing. 

Again, in a communication to the Legislature, April 
26, 1841, called forth by the religious diflSculty at the 
time in the schools in New York city, he said : 

It is believed to be an error to suppose that the 
absence of all religious instruction, if it were practi- 
cable, is a mode of avoiding sectarianism ; on the con- 
trary, it would be in itself sectarianism, because it 
would be consonant to the views of a peculiar class 
and opposed to the views of other classes. ... It is 
believed that, in a country where the great body of 
our fellow-citizens recognize the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, public sentiment would be shocked by 
the attempt to exclude all instruction of a religious 
nature from the public schools ; and that any part or 
scheme of public education, in which no reierence 
whatever was had to moral principles founded on these 
truths would be abandoned by all. 

An act of the Legislature was passed April 11, 
1842, which might at first thought appear to favor 
the exclusion of the Bible from the schools. By this 
act it is provided that 

No school shall be entitled to or receive any portion 
of the school moneys in which the religious doctrines 
or tenets of any particular Christian or any other re- 
ligious sect shall be taught, inculcated or practiced, or 
in which any book or books containing compositions 
favorable or prejudicial to the particular doctrines or 
tenets of any particular Christian or other religious 
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sect, or which shall teach the doctrines or tenets of 
any other religious sect, shall be used. 

This provision was doubtless secured by the oppo- 
nents of the Bible in New York city, with the inten- 
tion of using it for the expulsion of the Bible and all 
other religious instruction from the schools. At all 
events, determined efforts were made in the city, 
under cover of this provision and other similar enact- 
ments, for the ejection of the Scriptures, which had 
been employed daily for nearly forty years. To meet 
the efforts an amendment to the law of 1842 was ob- 
tained in 1844, mainly by the efforts of Colonel Stone, 
City Superintendent, which declared : 

Nothing herein contained shall authorize the Board 
of Education to exclude the holy Scriptures without 
note or comment, or any selections therefrom, from 
any of the schools. 

Thus the efforts against the Bible resulted in the 
more explicit legal sanction of its use. Subsequently, 
however, this important feature of the law was in 
danger of being obliterated, and still later waa utterly 
ignored. Tlie opposition to the Bible gathered 
strength witli every renewed attack upon it. After 
the Bible had maintained its place for sixty years, a 
decision from Hon. Y. M. Eice, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of New York, was 
rendered against the use of the Bible in the public 
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schools. This was in 1866. In 1872 a similar de- 
cision was obtained from Hon. Mr. Weaver, then State 
Superintendent of Instruction, who strangely mis- 
quoted Hon. J. C. Spencer as authority in support of 
his decision. Armed with such official documents, it 
is no wonder that school officers and teachers, especially 
in Eoman Catholic wards, but not wholly confined to 
them, defied the law. 

In the meantime the controversy which has been 
sketched in New York city had broadened out into 
the whole country, particularly into the large centers 
of population, in which the Roman Catholic Church 
was massing its people. In every instance, however, 
thefii*st point of irritation was the use of the Protest- 
ant Bible in the public schools. 

In Connecticut 
the reading of the Bible, prayer, and other religious 
exercises, were neither required nor forbidden by 
law, these things being left to be regulated by school 
boards or the people of the various municipalities. 

In Massachusetts. 
As late as 1855 Eev. Dr. Sears, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, said: 

The Roman Catholics seldom raise any objection 
to the use of the Bible in our schools. In one man- 
ufacturing town the school committee allow the chiF- 
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dren of Roman Catholic parents to use tlie Doiiay 
version if tliey prefer. In Lowell there is at least 
one Roman Catholic teacher, the children being from 
such families. But a single instance of the Romanists 
maintaining separate schools lias been recently known, 
and that was in Fall River. 'Ihe children have left 
tiiose schools in many cases because they are inferior 
to the public schools. 

The General Statutes of Massachusetts formerly 
read : 

The School Committee shall re<]^uire the daily read- 
ing of some portion of the Bible m the common En- 
glish version ; but shall never direct any school-books 
calculated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of 
Christians to be purchased or used in any of the town 
schools. 

The first part of this section was distasteful to the 
Roman Catholics, but the State law did not specify 
whether the reading shall be by the teacher, or by one 
or more of the scholars, or by both teacher and schol- 
ars. In 1859 there was an organized resistance to 
"the enforced use of the Protestant version of the 
Bible," to the '* enforced learning and reciting of the 
Ten Commandments in their Protestant form," and to 
the " enforced union in chanting the Lord's Prayer 
and other religious chants " as they were then prac- 
ticed in the Boston pnblic schools ; and about four 
hundred pupils were, for a time, withdrawn or expelled 
from the schools ; but the greater part soon returned. 
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In 1862 and 1880 the law was amended, and now 
reads as follows (Chap. 44, sec. 32) : 

Tlie School Committee shall require the daily read- 
ing in the public schools of some portion of the Bible, 
without written note or oral comment; but they shall 
not require a scholar, whose parent or guardian in- 
forms tlie teacher in writing that he has conscientious 
scruples against it, to read from any particular ver- 
sion or to take any personal part in the reading ; nor 
shall they direct to be purchased or used in the public 
schools school-books calculated to favor the tenets of 
any particular sect of Christians. 

The Famous Cincinnati Contest. 

We have refeiTed to the question of the Bible in 
the public schools as it was agitated, in a mixed form, 
in connection with the question of the division of the 
school moneys in New York city. In some cities the 
Bible question assumed a more distinct form, as in 
the Cincinnati controversy in 1869. The reading 
^ of the Bible without note or comment had been a 
daily exercise in the schools of that city from their 
first establishment forty years before, and instruction 
in the elementary truths and principles of religion 
was always given without any sectarian interference 
with the rights of conscience. As early as 1842 
Bishop Purcell complained that the school text-books 
contained passages obnoxious to Roman Catholics, 
that their children were required to read the Protestant 
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Testament and Bible, and that the district libraries 
contained objectionable works to which their children 
had access without the knowledge of their parents. 

The School Board invited the Bishop to point out 
any thing that was offensive in the text-books in the 
English and German schools. They also ordered that 
no pupil be required to read the Testament or Bible, 
if his parents or guardians desired them excused from 
that exercise, and that no child should take books 
from the libraries, except at the request of the parent 
or guardian at the beginning of the session. 

When the controversy was opened, in 1869, it was 
stated that the rule adopted in 1842 had long been 
inoperative, and had been for twenty-live years omit- 
ted from the standing rules of the Board. In 1852 
the School Board ordered that the opening exercises 
of the schools should comprise the reading of the 
Bibleand appropriate singing, the pupils to read such 
version as their parents or guardians might prefer ; 
but that no notes or marginal readings be allowed, nor 
comments by the teachers. In 1862 the Board's report 
says there are intimations that the division of the 
School Fund will be again agitated, but that they are 
relieved from any apprehensions by " the fact that 
the Constitution of the State imperatively forbids the 
right or control of any part of the school funds by 
any religious or other sect." " The threat is accom- 
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panied.by reproaches utterly groundless," because for 
twenty years the Board has had " a standing request 
that any offensive exercises or books, or passages in 
books, used in our schools be made known to us, which 
has never been answered ; that for nearly ten years we 
have offered to supply teachers and schools in every 
orphan asylum whatever having a sufficient number 
of children to warrant the employment of a teacher ; 
that we have always carefully excused pupils, whose 
parents desired it, from attending the religious exer- 
cises with which our schools are daily opened, and 
that in order to encourage pupils to attend the relig- 
ious teachings which their parents prefer, we have 
expressly required that they shall be excused from 
school one half day or two quarter days each week." 

The rule adopted in 1852 remained in force until 
November 1, 1869, when the Bible was formally ex- 
cluded from the public schools of the city by the 
adoption of the following resolutions by " The Board 
of Education:" 

Resol/ved^ 1. Tliat religious instruction and the 
reading of religious books, including the Holy Bible, 
are prohibited m the common schools of Cincinnati, 
it being the true object and intent of this rule to 
allow the children of parents of all sects and opinions 
in matters of faith and worship to enjoy alike the 
benefits of the Common School Fund. 

2. That so much of the regulations, in the course 
4 > , 
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of Study and text-books, in the Intermediate and Dis- 
trict Schools (p. 213 Annual Report), as reads as fol- 
lows : " The opening exercises in every department 
'shall commence by reading a portion of the Bible, by 
or under the direction of the teacher, and appropriate 
singing by the pupils," be repealed. 

These resolutions were adopted,* after a long 
and exciting contest, by a vote of twenty-two to 
fifteen. One member absent desired his name to 
be recorded with the minority. John D. Minor and 
others instituted a civil suit, and an order was issued 
the next day restraining the promulgation and en- 
forcement of the resolutions. The case came for 
trial before the Superior Court of Cincinnati, No- 
vember 30, 1869, Judges Storer, Taft, and Hagans 
being on the bench. It was ably argued by six law- 
yers, three on each side, and on the 18th of Febru- 
ary following judgment was rendered for the plain- 
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tiffs. Tliis judgment set forth that the resolutions 
were passed without warrant or authority of law and 
in violation of the seventh section in the first article / 
of the Bill of Eights in the State Constitution, and 
are therefore null and void. Judge Taft disssented. 
A motion for a new trial was overruled by the ^ 
court, and the reading of the Bible was practically 
restored. 

It has been stated, on what seems to be good au- 
thority, that not more than two hundred petitioners 
asked for the exclusion *of the Bible, and that a re- 
monstrance against it was sent in with more than 
ten thousand names upon it. The leading person 
prompting and sustaining the onset against the Bible 
was Eev. Thomas H. Vickers, a free-thinking Unita- 
rian minister. Eev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., a prominent 
Unitarian minister of the ".right wing," was an able 
and efficient defender of the Bible in the schools. 

Three weeks after the action by the Cincinnati 
School Board, and before the suit had been argued in 
the Court, the TaUet^ said (November 20, 1869): 

If this has been done with a view to reconciling 
Catholics to the common school system its purpose 
will not be realized. It does not meet, nor in any 
degree lessen, our objection to the public school sys- 
tem, etc. 

♦ New York City Roman Ctatholic paper. 
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December 26, the same paper said : 

We hold education to be the function of the 
Church, not of the State ; and, in our cause, we do 
not and will not accept the State as educator. 

December 11 the FreeinoApHs Journal said : 

The Catholic solution of this muddle about Bible 
or no Bible in schools is " Hands off ! " No State 
taxation or donation to any schools. You look to 
your children .and we will look to ours. We don't 
want you to be taxed for Catholic schools. We 
do not want to be taxed for Protestant or godless 
schools. Let the public school system go to where it 
came from — the devil. 

The Catholic World for August, 1871, shows how 
little was gained by the liberality which allowed the 
exclusion of the Bible from the schools : 

This proposed remedy (says the World) will prove 
worse than the disease. . . . Exclude your Protestant 
Bible and all direct and indirect religions instruction 
from your public schools, and you will not render 
them a whit less objectionable than they are now, for 
we object not less to purely secular schools than we 
do to Sectarian schools. . . . There is only one of two 
things that can satisfy us — either cease to tax us for 
the support of the public schools, and leave the edu- 
cation of the children to us, or give us our propor- 
tion of the public schools in which to educate them 
in out" own religion. We protest against the gross 
injustice *of being taxed to educate the children of 
non-Catholics, and being obliged, in addition, to sup- 
port schools for our own children, at our own expense, 
or peril their souls. 
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Many will inquire. Does not this argument prove 
too much ? Do not the things here claimed involve 
a recognition of a particular religion by the State and 
a discrimination in its favor which necessarily carries 
with it the converse right to discriminate against it ? 

The New Haven Contest 
will be related by another : * 

You know what New Haven lately resolved on, 
after a keen debate between her Romish and her 
Protestant schools. There was a party, represented i 
in that college city by honored men, in favor of I 
excluding the Bible from the common schools, in , 
order that Romanists might make no objection to the 
management of the education of the children. That 
party is not a weak one among Protestants in this 
country. It once mastered the city of Cincinnati. I 
suppose that I shall offend many if I say that political 
parties may easily connect their vote with strong eccle- 
siastical prejudices concerning the American school 
system, and that a great majority of our Romish pop- 
ulation is in one of the political parties. I know over 
what blazing plowshares I am walking; but, as I 
am no politician, and have no political bias in what I 
am saying, you will pardon me for asserting that 
in such a city as Cincinnati a democratic municipal 

f government is almost certain to be under the manipu- 
ation of Romish ecclesiastics. That is true in New 
York city. I will not say it is true in Boston or Chi- 
cago ; but our great towns already occupy one fifth 
of the land, and the largest of them are notoriously 
under the control of the political party which has in 

* Rev. Joseph Cook, December, 1879. 
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it friends of this foreign priesthood. In New York 
city about five sevenths of the most important oflSces 
are in the hands of Romanists. A practical division 
of the school funds has occurred in New York city in 
several cases. 

New Haven had before her the same question 
which Cincinnati discussed, but she decided it pre- 
cisely in the opposite way : to have the Scriptures 
read, and to have. the Lord's Prayer offered by the 
children. The Scriptures are read in the Protestant 
version ; but no teacher in New Haven has any ob- 
jection to a Romish child reading out of the Romish 
version. There is nothing really sectarian in the 

f)re8ent religious exercises, which New Haven, after 
ong debate, has adopted, unless it be the exclusion 
of a prayer recognizing Mary, the virgin, as in 
some sense divine. That prayer was really recom- 
mended by one or two astute theologians in New 
Haven, and it is to the amazement of all America. 
Shut out, I say, froto public use the prayers that rep- 
resent sectarianism, not only in Romanism, but in 
Protestantism. I would take what is common to all 
sects — the Decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Bible, as a text-book of morals — and I would sink 
them by public reverential exercises into the youth- 
ful heart of this nation. To that platform New 
Haven has come back after long discussion ; but if 
you can't come up to that platform I will ask you 
to come up to one next to it — that is, local option. 
If I could only re-arrange our population, put the 
infidels in wards by themselves, the extreme Roman- 
ists in wards by themselves, and American Protest- 
ants in wards by themselves, I would allow the law of 
the survival of the fittest to determine whose schools 
are the best, and whose literature, whose newspapers, 
whose politics, whose science. 
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SECTION IV. 
Attempts at Compromise* 

ABOUT 1870 the impression was upon the minds 
of many intelh'gent Protestants, gathered from 
some things darkly shadowed forth by Roman Catho- 
lics, that papists were about to work out a plan which 
would modify the public school system, and furnish 
a common ground on which Pi-otestants and Eoman- 
ists could ipeet and better utilize the existing system, 
without impinging upon the rights of either. In 
view of the immense expense prospectively involved 
in undertaking to establish every-where a system of 
parochial schools, there was a strong inducement to 
Catholics to try to find some common ground. 

Eev. Henry "Ward Beecher, in the Christian 
Unioriy in 1870, said : 

Their plan, which now for some time they have 
been discussing in secret conclave, is so admirable, 
that it will take time to thoroughly understand 
its character and appreciate its merits. We are 
not sworn to secrecy, and we speak what we do 
know. 

The plan, then, which is now under considera- 
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tion, and which awaits only some perfecting of de- 
tails before it is officially promulgated, is this: It 
will be proposed that any private association may 
open a public school, its doors shall be thrown 
open to the public. There shall be no conditions of 
admission other than those which the Board of Edu- 
cation may prescribe. Its teachers shall all be sub- 
ject to the examination of the Board, and shall re- 
ceive their certificates from it. The schools shall be 
at all times open to its visitation, and subject, within 
reasonable bounds, to such regulations as it may enact. 
In the school-house proper there shall be no religious 
teaching. But when the session is ended, the teachers 
may employ additional hours in giving such religious 
instruction as they see fit. Attendance on these extra 
hours shall not, however, be compulsory. Scholars 
may attend or not, at the option of their parents. 
Such schools, thus established, may draw from the 
school fund an amount in proportion to the number 
of scholars in actual attendance. Such, in, its sub- 
stantial features, is the plan at no distant day to be 
proposed as a compromise between .the contending 
parties. 

" The advantages of this scheme," said Mr. Beecher, 
" are manifest. It will involve the State in no addi- 
tional expenditure. It will, indeed, save something, 
for the association will provide th^ rooms and the 
text-books. Secular instruction will be furnished at 
the expense of the State. It will be furnished 
under the direction of the State. At the same time 
an opportunity is afforded to the Church to instruct 
its own children in religious truth. Thus religious 
and secular instruction will go hand in hand. I^rot- 
estantism and Eomanism will live in peace. The 
lion and the lamb will lie down together, and a little 
child shall lead them." 
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Tliis plan to which Mr. Beecher referred as inchoate 
in 1870, and in prospective development, had al- 
ready taken a partial form in some cities in Connec- 
ticut. In New Britain, Conn., the Roman Catholic 
school was adopted by the town November 12, 1862, 
and was known as " the town school." It was sup- 
ported by the town for the school year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1870, at an expense of over $3,000. It was 
then, as since, known and reported in the Sadlier^s 
CathoUo Almcmac as St. Mary's Parochial School. 
In 1871 it reported, boys, 170 ; girls, 132, with lay 
teachers. Its male principal was a graduate of the 
State Normal School, with six female teachers, all 
Roman Catholics, selected by the priest or other au- 
thority, and approved by the school visitors of the 
town. It works under the general regulations of the 
other town schools, and was supported at public ex- 
pense, but was a thoroughly denomipational school. 
In 1888 Sadlier's Almanac gives the following item, 
under the head of " Parochial Schools " : St. Mary's, 
New Britain, Sisters of Mercy, boys, 570; girls, 
551. 

In the city of New Haven the Roman Catholics 
gained their object at a school election, September* 
16, 1867, when their ticket was elected by a majority 
of seventy votes. The New Englander* said : 

♦October, 1867, 



) 
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The day before the balloting two of the Roman 
Catholic pastors of the city exhorted their parisliion- 
ers to show their strength against " the Yankees ; " 
and in the third of the churches, the pastor being 
absent, the Catholic ticket was distributed through 
the children of the Sunday-school. One of the priests 
is reported to have said that he had been trying to 
secure public money for his parish school, and now 
was the time to demand it. 

The Hamilton or St. Patrick's school was soon 
adopted and supported at public expense. The steps 
leading to its adoption are related in the Report of 
the Board of Education of New Haven, for the year 
ending September 1, 1868. They say : 

Early in the year Rev. Matthew Hart, in behalf, of 
parents residing in the eastern part of the district, 
made application to the Board to receive the pupils 
of St. ratrick's school (about six hundred^ children) 
and instruct them as pupils of the public schools. 
The Board, after due consideration, believing it to 
be their duty to provide for the instruction of all 
children, residents of the school district, who make 
application, so far as it is in their power, decided to 
comply with the request, if suitable accommodations 
could be secured. The reply of the Board was com- 
municated in the following resolutions: 

Whereas, Application has been made to this Board 
by Rev. Matthew Hart, requesting it to provide for 
the -education of scholars now in St. Patrick's School, 
and for other children in that neighborhood now un- 
provided with seats in any school ; and whereas, this 
Board recognizes the duty of furnishing to all suita- 
ble applicants the opportunities for education in the 
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public schools under its charge ; and, whereas^ it has " 
at this time no suitable building immediately availa- ' 
ble/for the purpose of a school in that part of the 
district ; therefore. 

Resolved^ 1. That the Board is ready to rent for 
temporary use the building now occupied by St. Pat- ; 
rick's School, or any building eligible tor the purpose, : 
and to (Commence and maintain therein a public 
scliool for the children of that neighborhood, on ex- 
actly the same basis as all other schools under their \ 
charge. 

2. That the Committee on School Buildings be re- , 
quested to inquire and report to the Board as to a 
controlling lease of one or both the buildings now 
occupied by the St. Patrick's School, what alterations, 
if any, will be necessary to fit them for the use of a 
public school and the expenses attending the same ; 
said lease to commence in time, so that the rooms can 
be prepared for occupancy by the district for the May 
term of 1868. 

An agreement having been made for the rental of 
tlie building previously occupied by the school, after • 
a thorough reconstruction at the expense of the own- 
ers, the school w^as opened under the charge and in- 
struction of ten teachers,^ who had been previously 
examined by the Superintendent of Schools and found 
duly qualified for their duties. The studies and ex- 
ercises were regulated like all other schools of the dis- 
trict by "time-tables," containing a programme of 
recitations covering the whole time of eacli school- 
day. Frequent visits have been made by the Super- 
intendent, members of the Board, citizens, and stran- 
gers from abroad, and the results thus far are quite 
satisfactory, exhibiting regularity of attendance, good 

___^ !_ . , 

* All Sisters of Mercy. 
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order, and earnest attention to duties, liighly com- 
mendable to teachers and pupils. In all respects the 
school has been conducted in the same manner and 
governed by the same rules as all other schools of the 
district. 

Moreover, this school is understood to be an exclu- 
sively Eoman Catholic school, the teachers being all 
Sisters of Mercy, and, with all the scholars, under the 
spiritual direction of the Roman Catholic Bishops, act- 
ing through the pastor of St. Patrick's Church, and 
securing to the pupils, by the opportunity of impart- 
ing religious instruction freely to the school out of 
school hours, a thoroughly Roman Catholic training. 
Under the head of Parochial Schools Sadlier^a 
Catholio Tear-Book for 1871 has "St. Patrick's, 
New Haven, pupils; 730, under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy." In 1888 the same appears: "Boys, 
400 ; girls, 460." Here is a Roman Catholic parochial 
school, supported at public, expense, complying with 
the letter of the .school law, but holding religious ex- 
ercises out of school hours. 

In "Waterbury, Conn., a parochial school was or- 
ganized by Rev. Father Thortias F. Hendricken, 
pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
but it was taken under the care of the Board of Edu- 
cation, of which Father Hendricken was usually a 
member, with the understanding that it was to con- 
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sist, as before, of Roman Catholic children and 
teachers, and the opening and closing exercises were 
to be distinctively Roman Catholic, as they had been, 
though the school was to conform in all respects to 
the laws of the district. In 1871 Sadlier^s Catholic 
Year-Book reported it under the head of Parochial 
Schools, with 200 boys and 175 girls. In 1880 
it reported 1,100 pupils under lay teachers, Sisters of 
Charity. 

In Manchester, N. H., according to Sadlier'^s Cath- 
olic Year-Book^ for 1870 there were fourteen pub- 
lic schools kept by fourteen Sisters of Mercy. The 
Year Book for 1888 shows 2,665 pupils in parochial 
schools in that city taught by Brothers of the. Chris- 
tian schools. Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the Holy 
Name, and Gray Nuns. 

While the plan which Mr. Beecher, in 1870, more 
than hinted at was tentatively, but partially and in- 
formally introduced in some places, it has never been 
oflScially adopted or even recognized by the leaders 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; and all hope of such 
a compromise measure has now utterly vanished. 
Probably there never was any good ground for Mr. 
Beecher's suggestion. He doubtless consulted chiefly 
with his hopes and his imagination. The truth is, the 
Church of Rome is in toto opposed to the American 
Public School System. She is fully intent upon edu- 
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(gating her children in her own way, and means to 
gather them into her own schools. She hates our school 
system, and would be glad to overthrow it. Take 
out the Bible, and she is not then satisfied, as we have 
seen. The Eoman Catholics do not introduce tlieir 
own Biblp, the Douay version, into their own schools. 
They have never been anxious to have their people 
read their own Bible. The reading-books in tlieir 
schools have genemlly been such avowedly Catholic 
works as La Sailers Treatise on the Duty of Chris- 
tians towards Ood^ and ColloCs Doctrinal and Script- 
ural Catechism^ which were used as class-books for 
reading and study. Their schools are always strictly 
denominational schools. 

The concessions to Romanists in New Haven and 
the other cities just cited was ill-advised, and never 
afforded any basis for any thing really hopeful, and 
it is, moreover, of doubtful legality. To consent to 
the use of public property and funds, directly or indi- 
rectly, in aid of sectarian schools is contrary to the 
spirit and letter of our unsect^rian institutions. 
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SECTION V. 
Attempts to Get Public School Funds. 

WE have seen that as early as 1840, in New York 
city, many Roman Catholic children were taken 
out of the public scliools and gathered into parochial 
schools. From 1840 to 1850 there was a similar 
movement in other large cities, though the number 
for the whole country was scarcely appreciable. 

As the work of organizing parochial schools went 
on, demands were made for their portion of the pub- 
lic school money raised by taxation ; not the portion 
raised from their own people, which would have been 
quite small, but in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren they could muster. 

In 1853 this demand was made in eight different 
States — New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, and Cali- 
fornia. If they liad succeeded in these demands 
they would have gained two important objects : they 
would have drawn large sums from Protestant purses 
to support Roman Catholic schools ; and they would 
liave thus effected a partial union between Church 
and State — objects dear to every Romanist. The 
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money of the State would have been devoted 
to the payment of sectarian teachers, all of v^hom 
impart rigidly sectarian instruction. It was also ex- 
pected that if they succeeded in this object, all other 
religious denominations would ask for their share of 
the public school mouey. 

Thus, the funds provided in common for all being 
dissipated among the diflEerent sects, the Common 
School System would perish. This demand was not 
formally acceded to, but by degrees, in New York 
city and a few other places, the Catholics have suc- 
ceeded in getting some appropriations of money 
which have aided their institutions. 

As late as about 1860, it is believed, there was no 
sectarian instruction in the public reformatory and 
charitable institutions of New York. All denomina- 
tions shared, without jealousy, .in the work, in an 
unsectarian way. But in the year 1863, at the instance 
of Rev. Dr. *Ives, a pervert to Romanism from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a charter was obtained 
for a " Roman Catholic Protectorate" for destitute or 
unfortunate children, to be supported by a public tax. 
All its officers and instructors were to be of one 
faith— the Roman Catholic, and they were to receive 
annually $110, instead of %10^per capita^ as before. 
TIds was a papal triumph, invading the province of 
the Common School System. 
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On the 12th of May, 1869, the tax levy law for 
New York city was passed by the Legislature, allow- 
ing " an annual amount equal to twenty per cent, of the 
excise moneys received from said cities for 1868, 
to be distributed for the support of scliools educating 
children gratuitously in that city." Another Eoman 
Catholic victory. 

Nearly all Protestants declined to receive these 
funds, protesting not only against tlie unequal dis- 
tribution proposed, but also against the principle rec- 
ognized in the " Bill," of appropriating money to 
sectarian schools, as fatal to the Common School Sys- 
tem. The people thus found themselves taxed for 
the support of sectarian education, the Eoman Cath- 
olic faith being taught in the schools thus supported. 
The State and the Church were virtually united. A 
powerful agitation followed, and, through the vigorous 
efforts of Francis Lieber, LL.D., and the Union 
League Club, this law was repealed in 1870. 

There .arose a demand that many Eoman Catholic 
asylums, protectories, etc., should be aided from the 
public treasury. Many of these were in part chari- 
table institutions, but a considerable number of them 
were of a mixed educational and industrial character, 
and some were purely parochial schools. Hon. Dexter 
A. Hawkins, A.M., a late member of the New York 
Bar, devoted much time to careful research into this 
5 
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subject, compiling data collected from tlie public 
records in the oflSces of the Comptroller of the city of 
Kew York, of the Board of Education, of the Board 
of Apportionment, of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, of the Comptroller of the State, and the State 
Commissioner of Charity, showing under what guises 
or names the Roman Catholic Church has drawn 
public money from the city and State treasuries. The 
following is a condensed exhibit : * 

Moneys Donated in Seventeen Years (1869-1885, inclusivk) to 
TUE Roman Catholic Church from the Public Treasury in 
the city op New York. 

TotMl Amount 
.Total for 17 Years, $10,915,371 81. paid t(» each 

• Institution. 

New York Catholic Protectory $:j,49 1,582 57 

Foundling Asylum of Sisters of Ciiarity 2,872,474 89 

Institution of the Sisters of Mercy ) 

Sisters of Mercy |. 846,230 95 

Institution of Mercy ) 

St. Elizabeth Hospital Dispensary 5,836 00 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul of the city of New York . 80,530 50 

St. Vincent Industrial Home for Girls 8.547 00 

St. Vincent Home for Boys 5,975 00 

St. Vincent de Paul Orphan Asylum 2L445 43 

Free School of St. Vincent de Paul 7,642 00 

St. Vincent's Elospital 60,692 00 

St. Vincent's Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 15,000 00 

Free School of St. Vincent 2,500 00 

Home for the Aj?ed of Lifle Sisters of the Poor 39J600 00 

St. Stephen's Home for Children 205,061 24 

St. Stephen's Orphan House 17,244 43 

St. Stephen's Hom^ 2,150 00 

*Seo pamphlet bv Mr. Hawkins. Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, 
New York city, N. V. Last edition, 1887, pp. 18-'21. The last edition 
uontains a reply to criticisms upon a previous editiou nuide in the Catholic 
Wprld. 
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Tutnl amoant 
paid to eucli 
Institution. 

St. Francis's Hospital $78,911 75 

Sr.. Francises Male Parochial School 3,750 00 

St Francis's Female Parochial School 4,250 00 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 306,504 80 

Asylum of the Sisters of St. Dominic 265,961 17 

Sisters of St. Dominic 25,722 20 

House of the Good Shepherd 297,983 36 

Mission of Immaculate Virgin for Protecting Homeless 

and Destitute Children 308,532 15 

Missionary Sisters of the Order of St. Francis 161,023 06 

Sisters of the Holy Cross 750 00 

House of Our Lady of the Rosary 6,125 25 

Asylum ofDominicanConvent of OurLady of the Rosary 65,698 63 

St. Joseph*8 Home for the Aged 46, 154 57 

St. Joseph's Industrial Home for Destitute Children.. . 173,638 97 

St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum 35,463 87 

St. Joseph's Improved Institute for Deaf Muies 151,792 69 

St. Joseph's Hospital of the Poor of St Francis 1,800 00 

St. James's Home 49,457 38 

St Ann's Home 19,301 24 

St Agatha^s Home 7,975 71 

St Michael's Home 2,504 15 

Association for Befriending Children and Yoip g GirN, 57,352 43 

Baby's Shelter and Day Nursery 1,310 00 

Day Nursery and Lod'g House lor RespectJible Women. 266 00 

That the steady increase, year by year, during the 
last eleven years, may be seen, we give the yearly 
totals : 



3869 $771,612 04 

1870 676,495 55 

1871 502,592 65 

1872 421,674 03 

1873 338,336 24 

1874. 826,797 90 

1875 459,187 48 

1876 554,285 98 

1877 688,677 31 



1878 $710,350 98 

1879 693.616 29 

1880 719,957 06 

1881 748,989 48 

1882 817,520 03 

1883 814,182 84 

1884 862,190 85 

1885 908,904 20 



The next table will show no less than 56 Roman 
Catholic schools^ besides other institutions, aided by 
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donations from the public treasury in four years, 
1869 to 1872, inclusive, all of which is additional to 
the preceding table. 

Money Donated from the Public Tiibasury op New York City 

TO THE Catholic Church — Continued. 

Total Amount 
' paid to each 

li stitution. 

St Joseph's Church $5,266 58 

St. Joseph's Parish School, Manhattan ville : 12,954 00 

St. Joseph's Parochial Male School 6,222 00 

St. Joseph's Parochial Female School 6,852 00 

Sisters of St. Joseph 10,000 00 

St. Joseph's Industrial School 900 00 

St. Joseph's German- American Industrial School 828 00 

German Free Schools of St. Joseph's Church, 125th Street 

and 9th Avenue 420 00 

St. Joseph's Home 12,000 00 

Convent of the Sacred Heart ^ 10,000 00 

Charity Week-day School Academy of Sacred Heart 6,170 00 

House of Mercy, Bloomingdale 12,500 00 

Church of Dommican Fathers 5,549 46 

Dominican Ciiurch, Lexington Avenue 7,000 00 

School of St. Nicholas, Order of Si. Dominic 6,800 00 

St. Nicholas School ;.. 16,700 00 

St. Nicholas Church , 364 60 

St. Patrick's Orphan Asylum 8,153 44 

St. Patrick's Cathedral 17,857 68 

St. Patrick's Cathedral School 19,830 00 

St. Patrick's Orphan Asylum, Mott and Prince Streets 15,000 00 

St. Bridget's School 58,168 00 

St. Bridget's Church 5,000 00 

Sister Helena 4,31 7 85 

St. Teresa's School 22,135 00 

St. Teresa's Church 1,280 00 

School of St. Teresa's Chapel 5,000 00 

In aid of school attached to St. Teresa's Churcli 6,000' 00 

St. Ann^s Parochial School 9,890 00 

St Ann's Church, Eighth Street 2.173 33 

St Peter's Free School 17.015 00 

German-American School, St Peter's Church 1,500 00 

German-American Free Sisjiool 1 8,456 00 

St Paul's Church Parochial Schools 5,316 00 

Free School of St Mary's Assumption Church 840 00 
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Total amount 
paid to each 
Institution. 

St. Lawreace Church j|ll.500 00 

St. Lawrence Parish School 1 5, 1 1 8 00 

St. Mary's School 55,122 00 

St. Mary's Church, Grand Street 400 00 

Sisters of Gliarity, St. Mary's Church 140 00 

School of the Most Holy Redeemer 38,()88 00 

St. Michael's Parochial* School I<>,462 00 

In aid of school attached to St. Micliaels Ciiurch 5.000 00 

St. Michael's School 5,000 00 

St. Gabriel's School 34,840 00 

Church of Transfij^uration 387 75 

Transfiguration Free School 39,596 00 

St. James's Parochial Male School 12,900 00 

St. James's Parochial Female School 31,548 00 

St James's Church 800 00 

School of our Lady of Sorrow 22,400 00 

St Columba Charity and Week-day School 23,966 00 

Church of the Holy Innocents 1, 1 24 50 

St Andrew's Church 2,014 02 

Church of the Immaculate Conception 5,182 43 

School of the Immaculate Conception 38,878 00 

Church of St Paul the Apostle 10,004 64 

Grerman- American School, 19th Ward 5,850 00 

Church of St Boniface 965 70 

St John the Evangelist Free School for Girls 8,048 00 

Parish School Church of the Nativity 639 60 

Roman Catholic Church, Second Ave., Second and Third Sts. 645 45 

Church of the Holy Cross 8,565 35 

Parochial School Church of the Holy Cross 1,272 00 

Church of the Holy Name, or St. Matthew 463 12 

Church of the Assumption 918 26 

Church of St John the Baptist 1,035 31 

Parochial School of St John the Baptist 1,560 00 

Free School of Sisters of Notre D ime 1,296 00 

Free German School 13,080 00 

German Mission Association. . .', s 15,000 00 

College of St Francis Xaxier. 7,272 00 

St Peter's 1,042 90 

St Columba Church 1,987 28 

Church of the Covenant 652 60 

Church of the Nativity 645 45 

Church of the Epiphany 765 71 

School of Bethlehem 770 00 

St Boniface Church School , 4,270 00 
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Total aiiuMint 
paid to each 
Institution. 

St. Patrick's Free School $7,384 00 

St. Francis Xavier Male School , 3,861 00 

St. Francis Xavier Female School 21,370 00 

Sacred Heart Female Academy 3,000 00 

Cliiirch of the Annunciation 3,174 00 

Cliurch of the Annunciation School 7,372 00 

St. Gabriers Male School 7,449 00 

St. Gabriel's Female School 27,501 00 

St. Alphonsus's School 8,524 00 

Church of the Holy Redeeiner 1,000 00 

School of St. Francis of Assisi 8,140 00 

School of the Holy Cross 9,744 00 

School of the Nativity 700 00 

School of St. Chrysostom 2,165 00 

Orphan Asylum,' Prince and Mott Streets 10,000 00 

Sisters of St. Mary's 3,000 00 

School of the Order of Sisters of St. Dominic 5,600 00 

Other Roman Catholic Institi^tious, New York City 202,095 00 

' Total $1,101,344 01 

Total in the two tables $12,016,715 82 

Of the above $712,469 were given to schools, an 
amount much larger than the endowment of many 
Protestant colleges. When has Eome ever hesitated 
to put her hand into public treasuries ? 

Mr. Hawkins says : 

Some of the Protestant religious denominations re- 
ceive a small donation from the public treasury in this 
city for their charities, but they are opposed tp the 
whole business, as recognizing the principle of a union 
of Church and State, and would be glad to have each 
tub stand on its own bottom — that is, each Church 
support its charities with its own money, and not with 
the money of others, but the Koinan Catholics op- 
pose it." 
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Mr. Hawkins then shows : 

How THE EOMAN CaTHOLICS EvADED THE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL Amendmeiits. 

In this city this Church was subsidized by the • 
" Tweed King," and nearly $800,000 paid to it in a 
single year, 1869. In 1870 petitions from more than 
one hundred thousand citizens caused the Legislature 
to repeal the law, the repeal to take effect near the 
end of that year, imposing a perpetual tax of nearly 
$250,000 on this city for their parochial schools. 
Hence a falling off the next year, 1871, in the sub- 
sidy. On Washington's Birthday, 1872, a detailed 
exposure of this " Tweed Ring" subsidy for the three 
preceding years, to the €xtent of $1,396,389 51, was 
made by the writer, and the subsidy in consequence 
fell that year to $421,674 03. In the autunm of 1872 
the "Tweed Ring" were driven from power in both . 
the city and State. The writer remahied at Albany 
nearly the entire sessions of 1873 and 1874, to expose 
and denounce this class of legislation, and the annual 
sectarian appropriation bills, that had grown to over 
$1,000,000, wei^ wholly defeated. Tins subsidy in 
this city was in consequence reduced for 1873 to 
$338,336 24, and for 1874 to $326,797 90. Consti-^ 
tntional amendments were prepared in 1873, and* 
finally adopted in 1874, which, had they not been in- 
terfered with, and two pestilent clauses Jesuitically 
introduced into the amendments to Article VIII, by 
the skill and influence of a Catholic member of the 
Constitutional Commission, would have cut those sub- 
sidies up by the roots. 

These two legal wolves in sheep's clothing were the 
apparently harmless phrase, "and juvenile delinquents" 
in Section 10, and the sentence, "This section shall not 
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prevent such country, city, towny or village from mak- 
ing suet provision for the aid or support ^of its poor as 
may be authorized by law," in Section 11. 

Under the " juvenile delinquents," this Church 
saved chapter 647, Laws of 1866, giving the Koman 
Catholic ^Protectory annually out of the city treasury 
$50 per head; and chapter 428, Laws of 1867, giving it 
annually $60 more per head (total $110 per head, or 
double the actual cost) of its inmates, thus securing a 
subsidy of from two to three hundred thousand dollars 
per year from the taxpayei-s, and, if well managed, a 
clear profit to the Church of at least $100,000. So 
profitable to this sect is this protectory that they keep 
sentinels on the watch at each police court to induce 
commitments to the protectory, and have had laws 
enacted compelling justices to commit to it. They 
made war on a public school connected with the city 
alms-housp, and, by act of Legislature, broke it up, for 
the purpose of getting possession of a portion of the 
inmates to swell their own numbers and profits. 

Charity is the using of one's own means for the 
good of others. It is the highest Christian virtue, 
and the duty especially of all Churches ; but to get 
hold of and use the public money to make a profit and 
to build up a sect under the pretense of charity, is 
hypocrisy. 

Mr. Hawkins further shows how the Catholics again 
got into the public treasury : 

Immediately after the above amendment to Section 11 
of the Constitution was adopted this Church made haste 
to set its skilled talent to devise schemes to connect 
whole broods of their institutions by a sort of sectarian 
suction-hose with the public treasury. It accomplished 
this under the word " poor " in the above sentence in 
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Section 11. It had the word " poor " defined by 
chapter 221, Laws of 1875, so as to include, among 
others, " the sick, destitute, friendless, and infirm," 
and the occupants of their enormous boarding-house, 
built on land given by the city, and improperly called 
the " Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity ; " 
and by the same statute^ they grabbed the excise 
moneys, thus adding several hundred thousand dollars 
more to their annual subsidy. 

These so-called " foundlings " may be two years old 
when received by the " Sisters," and may board with 
them, or under their control, till eighteen years old, if 
girls, and twenty-one years old, if boys. T^hey may be 
indentured to this institution, if half orphans, by 
either the father or mother, and the mother may 
board there also to look after the children. For every 
child boarding there these " charitable Sisters " draw 
from the city treasury $138 70 per year, and for 
every mother boarding there $216 per year ; total for 
a mother and child, $354 70 per year, besides having 
the work of the children and mother^. 

Most of the hard-working laborers throughout 
the country would be glad to turn '^poor'^^ and sup- 
port themselves if they could draw from the city 
treasury at this rate. These advantages to this sect 
are secured by chapter 635, Laws of 1872; chapter 
644, Laws of 1874, and chapter 43, Laws of 1877. 
The cost to the city treasury of this Church boarding- 
house of the Sistere of Charity is now between two 
and three hundred thousand dollars per year, and if 
well managed brings annually not less than $100,000 
net profit to the Church. 

By concentrating their forces, and by a changeof 
name or of statement as to what they are doing, so as 
on paper to appear to be " aiding or supporting the 
poor," nearly all their organizations have jB;ot back 
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into the public trccosury again, and the annual subsidy 
to this Church is now as great as in the palmy days of 
the "Tweed Ring." In the last two years in this city 
it drew from the public money $1,403,967 27. 

They may call any persons in their schools and in- 
stitutions " the poor," and so pension them upon the 
public treasury: There is no investigation of their 
statements or accounts or supervision of their in- 
stitutions by any public officer, as common safety 
requires where the public money is paid out to them ; 
but whatever statement under oath they choose to 
make is accepted as the basis of payment to them. 

An amount of public money equal to two and one 
half per cent of the entire tax lem/^ or six per cent, 
of the administrative expenses of the entire city 
government, is thus paid annnually to this Church in 
this city. 

Any taxpayer can from his tax bills readily calculate 
how much of this is exacted from him ; and this, too, 
in a country where a State Church is prohibited by the 
Constitution, and in a State where the organic law 
forbids " discrimination or favor " to any Church. 

An examination of the roll of taxpayers in this city 
shows that those belonging to the Koman Catholic 
Church paj about one-tenth part of the public taxes ; 
while they draw from the public treasury for the 
societies belonging to their churches nearly ten times 
as much as those of all the other rehgious sects to- 
gether. 

The fact that Roman Catholics excel all ether sects 
in the number of their paupers and criminals, in this 
city, is no reason for thus pensioning tliis denomination 
upon the public treasury, but, on the contrary, is a 
reason against doing it; for the interests of the tax- 
payers, and of society, and of civilization all require 
that public support should not be given to a sect that 
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has made such a signal failure in reducing pauperism 
and crime among its adherents. 

There is but one effectual remedy for these subsidies, 
and but one effectual way of putting a stop to this in- 
direct building up a State Church with the public 
treasure, and enabling its satellites and dependents to 
live on the public without work. 

It is for the taxpayers and the opponents of a State 
Church and a State religion, and all friends of toleration 
in religion, to insist upon the striking out of these two 
Jesuitical clauses in the State Constitution, and the 
repeal of the statutes they protect. 

The Koman Catholics have attempted to answer* 
Mr. Hawkins's allegations ; but, having examined both 
statements, we are unable to see tliat Mr. Hawkins has 
been impeached. 

In 1885 there was appropriated on State grants, out 
of the New York city treasury and from the Excise 
Fund, about $1,600,000. Of this amount about 
$224,000 went to non-sectarian institutions, about 
$92,000 to Hebrew institutions, about $356,000 to 
Protestant institutions, about $933,000 to Koman 
Catholic institutions.f 

In the New York Legislature, January, 1887, a bill 
was introduced by Hon. Michael C. Murphy, which 
provided that " The schools established and maintained 

♦The Roman Catholic vindicntion, entitled Grants of Land and (yifU of 
Money ^ etc., was published in a pamphlet of 54 pages by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co., 8 Barclay Street, New York city, 1880. . 

+ Rev. J. M. Kinfif, D.D., in an address before the Committee on the 
Affairs of Cities, Albany, 1885. 
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by the New York Catholic Protectory shall participate 
in the distribution of common school funds in the 
same manner and degree as the common schools of the 
city and county of New York " — a plain demand for 
sectarian appropriations and the destruction of the 
common school system. The bill failed, but it is a key 
to the purposes of the Eoman Catholic Church. 

In August, 1887, the Eoman CathoHcs in Lowell, 
Mass., appHed to the School Board of the city for a 
supply of school-books for their parochial schools, on the 
plea that they are bought by money raised by general tax 
for the free use of pupils. The reply was made that 
the Constitution of Massachusetts forbids the use of 
money raised for school purposes in aid of any denom- 
inational or sectarian schools. 

A little later came the request of the Eoman CathoHcs 
in the city of Maiden, Mass., that certain unoccupied 
public school rooms might be leased for a compensa- 
tion to the authorities of the Eoman Catholic Clmrch, 
for the use of their parochial schools. As these rooms 
had been emptied by the withdrawal of the children 
of Catholic parents from the public schools in order to 
place them in parochial schools, it was supposed that 
tlie same answer might have been returned as in the 
Lowell case ; but a subservient city council granted, 
almost unanimously, the request, fixing the rent at a 
merely nominal sum. These incidents have seryed to 
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arouse public attention to the encroachments of 
Eomanism, and awaken apprehensions that in many 
places, through unscrupulous politicians, American in- 
stitutions may be periled. 

An important decision has just been rendered by the 
courts in Illinois adverse to the Eoman Catholic 
Church, defeating a shrewd scheme for obtaining the 
public money for the support of their Incjustrial School 
for Girls. The result of the trial appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune^ October 2, 1888. Under provisions 
of a law shrewdly pushed through the Legislature, 
presumably in the interest of the Romanists, depend- 
ent children can be committed to industrial institu- 
tions by the courts, their " tuition, maintenance, and 
care" to be paid for, by the county, at the rate of ten 
dollars per month. A large number of dependent 
girls were committed to the Eoman Catholic Industrial 
School for Girls in Chicago. In process of time the man- 
agers of the institution presented a bill for settlement 
to the county treasurer, who declined to pay the bill. In 
the lower court the Roman Catholics gained their case. 
The Board of Commissioners of the county appealed to 
the Supreme Court, by which the decision of the lower 
court was reversed, on the ground that it would be an 
appropriation of public money in aid of a sectarian in- 
stitution, which would be contrary to the Constitution 
of the State of Illinois. The third clause of the eighth 
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article provides that "neither the General Assembly nor 
any county, etc., shall ever make any appropriation 
or pay from any public fund whatever, any thing in aid 
of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help sup- 
port or sustain any school, academy, etc., controlled 
by any church or sectarian denomination whatever." 
It was fully shown in the trial that said institution was 
controlled by the Koman Catholic Church, and that the 
instruction it furnished was of a sectarian character. 
To pay said bills would be an appropriation of the tax- 
payers' money for sectarian purposes. 

This question is likely to assume another phase, if we 
may accept what the Freemcm^s Journal says. They 
are aware that the public school moneys in a consider- 
able number of States are guarded by constitutional ^ 
prohibitions against division for sectarian schools, and 
that if relieved from the burden of expense they must 
seek it in some other way. There are intimations that 
they will seek it by reUef from what they call double 
taxation for schools. A very recent number of the 
FreeiTbo/rCs Journal says of the school question : 

It is not really a question for the politicians, but a 
question for the courts. Can a large body of the people 
of New York and Brooklyn be forced to bear a double 
tax, because the authorities insist that they must accept 
a non-Christian education or go without any ? This 
burden is forced on them now. How long, as the pro- 

* See Section 6 of tliis volume. 
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testing population increases, and as public opinion be- 
comes more enlightened, can it remain ? If the Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians prefer Christless 
schools to the loss of money made necessary by the 
founding of schools of Christian morality, their de- 
mands for a share of the school fund, on conscientious 
grounds, might well be looked on with suspicion. In 
our political system numbers count. The majority is 
supposed to settle all political questions. But the 
opinion of a large minority has weight in proportion 
to its numbers. As Catholics we are bound to 1iave 
what we want, for two reasons — we are right and we 
are numerous. Moreover, we have always been con- 
sistent on tljis public school question. Oatholics ask 
for what they save the State. It is an enormous sum. 
With the multiplication of Catholic schools it becomes 

freater every year. If the Protestant Episcopalians 
uild schools, let them have what they save the State. 
When the Congregationalists or the ifebrews can show 
schools like ours, fliey may consistently make the de- 
mand that we are making. 

The Catholic Citizen^ of Milwaukee, in a recent is- 
sue emphasized the statement that the Catholic paro- 
chial schools of that city save the city $15,000 a year. 
This is a bold hint that, therefore, they should be ex- 
empted from taxation for the support of the public 
schools. 

The subject of relief from taxation will be discussed 
under Question IV, Part II. 

As to the purposes of Romanists, Rev. Dr. McGlynn 
said : ^ 

* North American Jievie^v^ August, 1887, p. 199. 
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The hope is not concealed that when the so-called 
"Catholic vote" shall become larger, the poUtician^ may 
be induced to appropriate, through State legislature or 
local government, all the funds necessary for the support . 
of these schools. This has already been accomplished 
in Poughkeepsie, New Haven, and elsewhere, and for 
a brief period during the offensive and defensive alli- 
ance between a certain set of priests and the Tammany 
Ring of the days of Tweed, ConnoUv, and Sweeny, 
an appropriation procured by a legislative trick and 
fraud, nnder the management of Peter. B. Sweeny, 
awarded several hundred thousand dollars to the paro- 
cliial schools of New York city. . . . The extraor- 
dinary zeal manifested for the getting up of these sec- 
tarian schools and institutions is, first of all, prompted 
by jealousy and rivalry of our pubHc schools and in- 
stitutions and by the desire to keep children and* other 
beneficiaries from the latter ; and, secondly, by the de- 
sire to make employment for and give comfortable 
homes to the rapidly-increasing hosts of monks and 
nuns, who make so-called education and so-called charity 
their regular business, for which a very common ex- 
perience shows that they have but little qualification 
beyond their professional stamp and garb. It is not 
risKing much to say that if there were no pnblic schools 
there would be very few parochial schools; and the Cath- 
olic children, for all the churchmen would do for them, 
would gi'ow up in brutish ignorance of letters ; and a 
commonplace of churchmen nere would be the doctrine 
taught by the Jesuits in Italy, in their periodical mag- 
azine, the Civilta Cattolica^ that the people do not 
need to learn to read ; that all they do need is bread 
and the catechism, the latter of which they could man- 
age to know something of even without knowing how 
to read. 
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SECTION VL 
Constitutional Amendments. 

DTJEING the famous Know-Nothing excitements 
the need of constitutional prohibitions against 
the appropriation of school funds for sectarian schools 
was deeply felt and agitated. As the result, in some 
States, they were obtained. In 1855 the Constitution 
of Massachusetts was amended by adding the following 
provision : 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

All moneys raised by taxation in the towns and 
cities for the support of public schools, and all mon- 
eys which may be appropriated by the State for the 
support of common schools, shall be applied to and 
expended in no other schools than those which are 
conducted according to law, under the order and super- 
intendence of the authorities of the town or city in 
which the money is to be expended ; and such nioneys 
shall never be appropriated to any religious sect for 
the maintenance, exclusively, of its own schools. 

The new Constitution of Pennsylvania, adopted in 
1874 by an overwhelming majority in the popular 
vote, contained the following : 

ARTICLE x. 

Section 1, The General Assembly shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
6 
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efficient system of public schools, wherein all the chil- 
dren of this Commonwealth above the age.of six years 
may be educated. 

Sec 2. No money raised for the support of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth shall be appro- 
priated to or used for the support of any sectarian 
school. 

In the winter of 1867-68, under the influence of 
the Eoman Catholics, the following bill was intro- 
duced into the Legislature of New York, "referred 
to the Committee on Colleges and Schools, was reported 
back and printed." This bill, if it had been passed, 
would have ruined the public school system : 

An act entitled. An Act to amend the School Laws 
of the State of New Yoi'k. The people of the State 
of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 

Section 1. The schools of the various religious 
societies within the State of New York shall partic- 
ipate in the distribution of the school moneys in the 
same manner and to the same extent, so far as relates 
to the teachers of said schools, where the number of 
scholars regularly attending number 100 or more. 

Sec. 2. The schools of the said societies shall be 
subject to the rules and regulations of the common 
schools in the said State, but shall remain under tlie 
immediate management and direction of the said 
societies as heretofore. 

Sec. 3. That said societies furnish the necessary 
building for said purpose. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The bill was defeated. 
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An anieiidmeDt to the Constitution of New York 
was proposed in the Assembly, at Albany, by Mr. J. 
D. Brown, of Cayuga, January 3, 1872, forbidding 
an appropriation of public money for the benefit of 
sectarian schools, in these words : 

That no gift, loan, or appropriation of public money 
or property shall be authorized or made by the Legis- 
lature or by the corporate authorities of any county, 
city, town, or other municipal organization, to, or in 
favor or aid of any institution, association, or object, 
which is under ecclesiastical or sectarian management 
or control. 

On the 12th of April this amendment passed the 
Assembly, ayes 78, noes 14. 

May 10, in the Senate, the amendment passed, ayes, 
23 ; noes 5. 

It was necessary for this measure to pass the 
Legislature the second year, but its history we have 
been unable to clearly trace. It appears, however, to 
have been swamped with some other measures near 
the close of the legislative session. 

In the Congress of the United States several amend- 
ments to the national Constitution have been proposed, 
for the purpose of prohibiting the appropriation of 
public moneys to sectarian schools or institutions. 
April 19, 1870, Hon S. S. Burdett, of Missouri, pro- 
posed a new article to the United States Constitution, 
in the following words : 
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Section 1. No State or municipal corporation 
within any State of the United States shall levy or 
collect any tax for the support or aid of any sectarian, 
denominational, or religious school or educational 
establishment ; nor shall the Legislature of any State 
or the corporate authorities of any municipality within 
any State appropriate any money or make any dona- 
tion from the public funds or property of such State 
or municipality, for the support or aid of any sectarian, 
religious, or denominational school or educational 
establishment. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

December 19, 1871, Hon. William M. Stewart, 
Senator from Nevada, proposed the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States : 

Section 1. There shall be maintained in each State 
or Territory a system of free common schools, but 
neither the United States nor any State, Territory, 
county or municipal corporation sliall aid in the sup- 
port of any school wherein the peculiar tenets of any 
denomination are taught. 

Sec 2. Congress shall have power, etc. 

Strong disapproval of the proposition was expressed 
by many, on the ground that such a measure was both 
unnecessary and mischievous — unnecessary because no 
danger could arise in any State from such action ; and 
mischievous because it would only tend to provoke a 
controversy over a question which, by the silent con- 
sent of all, was acquiesced in, if not agreed to. But the 
trend in the direction of constitutional action was too 
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strong to be at once suppressed. During the Cen- 
tennial year the national perils and needs were closely 
studied, leading to a revival of this question. 

The memorable utterance of General Grant during 
our Centennial year helped forward the movement. 
He said : 

If we are to have another contest in the near future 
of our national existence I predict that the dividing 
line will not be Mason and Dixon's, but it will be 
between patriotism and intelligence on one side and 
superstition, ambition, and ignorance on the other. 
In this Centennial year the work of strengthening 
the superstructure laid by our forefathers one hun- 
dred vears ago, at Lexington, should be begun. Let 
us all labor for the security of free thought, free 
speech, free press, and pure . morals, unfettered relig- 
ious sentiment, and equal rights and privileges for all 
men, irrespective of nationality, color, or religion. 
Encourage free schools, and resolve that not one dol- 
lar appropriated to them shall be applied to the sup- 
port 01 any sectarian school. Resolve that every child 
m the land niay get a common school education un- 
mixed with atheistic, pagfin, or sectarian teachings. 
Keep the Church and State forever separate. 

On the 14th of December, 1875, Hon. James G. 
Blaine, in the House of Representatives in Congress, 
proposed the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States : 

ARTICLE XVI. 

No State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
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thereof ; and no money raised by taxation in any State 
for the support of public schools, or derived from any 
public fund therefor, nor any public lands devoted 
thereto, shall ever be under the control of any relig- 
ious sect (or denomination) ; nor shall any money so 
raised, or lands so devoted, be divided between relig- 
ious sects or denominations. (This article shall not 
vest, enlarge, or diminish legislative power in Con- 
gress.) 

August 4, 1876, the above was reported from the 
Judiciary Committee, with the additions included in 
the brackets. 

The record says, " After a brief debate," the resolu- 
tion as reported, was agreed to, yeas, 180 ; nays, 7 ; 
not voting, 98. 

In the Senate,^ August 7, the above article was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with sev- 
eral substitutes offered for it. August 9, Hon. Mr. 
Edmunds, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported the joint resolution with an amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, as follows : 

ARTICLE XVI. 

No State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ; and no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any oflBce or public trust under 
any State. No public property, and no public reve- 
nue of, nor any loan of credit by or under the au- 
thority of the United States, or any State, Territory, 
district, or municipal corporation, shall be appropri- 
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ated to or made or used, for the support of any 
school, educational, or other institution under the con- 
trol of any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, 
or denomination, or wherein the particular creed or 
tenets of any religious or anti-religious sect, ^gahiza- 
tioii, or denomination shall be taught. And 9d such 
particular creed or tenets sliall be read or taught in 
any school or institution supported in whole or in 
part by such revenue or loan of credit ; and no such 
appropriation or loan of credit shall be made to any 
religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or de- 
nomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. This 
article shall not be construed to prohibit the reading 
of the Bible in any school or institution ; and it shall 
not have the effect to impair rights of property al- 
ready vested. 

Sec. 2. — Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to provide for the prevention or punish- 
ment of violations of this article. 

August 11 the subject was briefly debated, and the 
substitute of the committee was agreed to, yeais, 27; 
nays, 15. August 14 the Senate voted on the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution as amended, when it was 
disagreed to, yeas, 28 ; nays, 16, two thirds being neces- 
sary. So the joint resolution failed for the want of 
two votes. In the House the political parties voted 
pro and eo7i without drawing "party lines; in the 
Senate every aflSrmative vote was Republican and 
every negative vote was Democratic* 

* These fuels may be verilied by reference to McPhersoii's Hand- Book 
■ of Politics for 187 6. 
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In the platform of the national Uepublican party, 
in 1876, the following plank (No. 7) occurs : 

The Public School system of the several States is 
the bulyark of the American Republic, and, with a 
viewjAts security and permanence, we recommend 
an anHwment to the Constitution of the United States, 
forbidding the application of any public funds or prop- 
erty for the beneht of any schools or institutions un- 
der sectarian control. 

The Democratic National Convention, held soon 
after, adopted the following plank, in which the above 
is specified and condemned as " a false issue : " 

The false issue with which they (the Republicans) 
would enkindle sectarian strife in respect to the 
public schools, of which the establishment and sup- 
port belong exclusively to the several States, and 
which the Democratic party has cherished from their 
foundation, and is resolved to maintain without prej- 
udice or preference for any class, sect, or creed, and 
without largesses from the treasury to any. 

, In the platform of the national Republican party ^ 
in 1880, after a plank on the general subject of edu- 
cation, comes the following : 

4. The Constitution wholly forbids Congress to 
make any law respecting the establishment of relig- 
ion; but it is idle to hope that the nation can be 
protected against the influence of (secret) sectarian- 
ism, while each State is exposed to its domina^on. 
We, therefore, recommend that the Constitution be 
so amended as to lay the same prohibition upon the 
Legislature of each State, and to forbid the appro- 
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priation of public funds to the support of sectarian 
schools. 

In the same year (1880) the Democratic National 
Convention in its platform declared itself in favor of — 

Separation of Church and State for the good of 
each ; common schools fostered ^nd protected. 

In the platforms of the State Conventions of the 
Kepublican party in Massachusetts in 1887 and 1888 
a strong utterance appeared against sectarian schools! 

Thus it appears thkt the Kepublican party in Con- 
gress, in 1876, attempted to pass an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, prohibiting 
the appropriation of public moneys to any sectarian 
schools or institutions, and the measure, after passing 
with the necessary majority, in the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, failed in the Senate for the want of two 
votes, the Democrats voting solidly against it, and 
the Eepublicans solidly for it ; and, in the National 
Kepublican Conventions in 1876 and 1880 planks 
were put in the platform, calling in strong terms for 
sucli an amendment. In the year 1876 the Demo- 
cratic National Convention put into its platform a 
plank protesting against such an amendment, and in 
1880 it only very feebly declared itself in favor of 
fostering and protecting the common schools. 

The question has remained an open one. The 
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danger to the common school system, from the divis- 
ion of its funds, should not be lost sight of. The 
enemies of the public school system are wide awake. 
They are too prudent to attempt to carry out their 
purpose at present, but they lose no opportunity to 
instill their ideas into the minds of those with whom 
they liave influence. The Eoman Catholic Church 
is persistently pushing forward to that end. There 
are, however, watchful statesmen who are ready for 
necessary action. 

In the Senate of the United States, May 25, 1888, 
Mr. Henry W. Blair introduced the following joint 
resolution, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States respecting the establishment 
of religion and free public schools. The resolution 
was read twice and ordered to lie on the table. 

Hesolved, hy the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of tlie tinited States of America in Congress^ 
assembled {two thirds of each House concurring 
tlierein\ That the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States be, and hereby is, pro- 
posed to the States, to become valid when ratified by 
the legislatures of three fourths of the States as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

ARTICLE. 

Section 1. No State shall ever make or maintain 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibitinsj the free exercise thereof. 

Sec. 2. Each State in this Union shall establish and 
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maintain a system of free public schools adequate for 
the education of all the children living therein l»e- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years, inclusive, in 
the common branches of knowledge, and in virtue, 
morality, and the principles of the Christian religion. 
Bat no money raised by taxation imposed by law, or 
any money or other property or creait belonging to 
any municipal organization, or to any State, or to the 
United States, shall ever be appropriated, applied, or 
given to the use or puiposes of any school, institution, 
corporation, or person,whereby instruction or training 
shall be given in the doctrines, tenets, belief, ceremo- 
nials, or observances peculiar to any sect, denomina- 
tion, organization, or society, being, or claiming to be, 
religious in its character, nor shall such peculiar doc- 
trines, tenets, beliefs, ceremonials, or observances, be 
taught or inculcated in the free public schools. 

Sec. 3. To the end that each State, the United 
States, and all the people thereof, may have and pre- 
serve governments republican in form and in sub- 
stance, the United States shall guarantee to every 
State, and to the people of every State and of the 
United States, the support and maintenance of such a 
system of free public schools as is herein provided. 

Sec. 4. Congress shall enforce this article by legis- 
lation when necessary. 

The author has been anxious to ascertain how many 
of the States have constitutional restrictions or prohi- 
.bitions against the appropriation of public school 
moneys for sectarian schools. He is at last able to 
make a statement on a high authority. The case is 
well covered by the following classified summaries : * 

* American Statute Law^ by Frediiriek d. StiEiwoa, 1886. 
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1. By the constitutions of thirteen States no public 
money can be appropriated for the support of any 
sectarian or denominational school. 



New Hampshire, 


Texas, 


Massachusetts, 


Missouri, 


Pennsylvania, 


California, 


Illinois, 


Colorado, 


Michigan, 


Alabama, 


Wisconsin, 


Louisiana, 


Minnesota. 





2. By the constitutions of yb'W/'^^n States no money 
can ever be taken from the public treasury in aid of 
any Church, sect, or sectarian institution. 

Pennsylvania, Texas, 

Indiana^ California, * 

Illinois, Oi'egon^ 

Michigan, Colorado, 

Wisconsin, Georgia^ 

Minnesota, Mississippi^ 

Missouri, Louisiana. 

The four States printed ip^ italics are not included 
in the previous list. 

3. In six States money cannot be appropriated for 
sectarian purposes or education by any municipal cor- 
poration. 

Illinois, Missouri, 

Virginia^ California, 

West Virginia^ Colorado. 

The two States printed in italics are not included 
in either of the previous lists. 

4. Nor in six States can j>roperi/y of the State ever 
be appropriated for such purpose. 
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Illinois, Missouri, California, 

Michigan, Texas, Colorado. 

5. Nor in four States can the property of any 
municipality be so appropriated. 

Illinois, California, 

Missouri, Colorado. 

6. In one instance the State cannot accept or grant 
a bequest to be used for sectarian purposes. 

Nebraska. 

7. In four States no public money can be appro- 
priated for any school not under the exclusive control 
of the State or its school department. 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 

Maine^ California. 

Maine is not included in any of the previous lists. 

8. In four States no sect shall ever have any ex- 
clusive right to, or control of, the State School Fund. 

Ohio^ South Carolma^ 

Kansas^ Mississippi. 

Here are three States not before mentioned. 

9. In six States no sectarian instruction is permitted, 
directly or indirectly, in any of the State schools. 

Wisconsin, California, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Nevada, South Carolina. 

10. In two States no money can be appropriated 
for religious services in the legislatures. 

Oregon, Michigan. 

By looking through the foregoing lists it will be seen 
that the appropriation of moneys for the aid of sec- 
tarian schools or institutions is substantially prohib- 
ited in twenty States, by constitutional provisions. 
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SECTION VII. 

Recent Fapal Utterances and Acts Enforc-^ 
ing the Parochial School System. 

THE ofl5cial utterances of Rome have ever been 
unqualifiedly against the public school system. 
We have noticed that the First Provincial Council, 
in 1829, expressed the wish that " schools might be 
established where youth might imbibe principles of 
faith and moraUty along with human knowledge." 
The Second Council, in 1833, appointed a conmiittee 
" to revise and enlarge the books intended for Cath- 
olic youth." The First Plenary Council, in 1852, 
condemned the system of public schools where chil- 
dren of all denominations are admitted and religious 
teaching is excluded, and the bishops were instructed, 
if possible, to establish a school by the side of every 
church. 

In 1858 Bishop Hughes, in a public lecture in New 
York city, said : 

The Public School System is a disgrace to the civil- 
ization of the nineteenth century ; I hope to see the 
day when New York will look back upon it with 
shame and horror, that such a gross and miserable de- 
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Insion could ever have been suffered to take possession 
of the public mind. 

The pope, in his famous Encyclical Letter, issued 
Decembers, 1864, specified certain "errors" which 
he officially condemned, among which are the follow- 
ing: 

The entire direction of public schools in which the 
youth of Christian States are educated may and must 
^ appertain to the civil power, and belong to it so far 
that no other authority shall be recognized as having 
any right to interfere in the discipline of the schoolo, 
the arrangement of the studies, etc. 

The most advantageous conditions of civil society 
require that popular schools, open without distinction 
to all children of the people, and public establishments 
designed to teach young people letters and good disci- 
pline, and to impart to them education, should be freed 
from all ecclesiastical authority and interference, and 
should be fuUy subjected to the civil and political 
powers, for the teaching of matters and opinions com- 
mon to the times. 

These principles, so fundamental to the educational 
system of the United States, are condemned as 
" errors " by the pope, and the Koman Catholics of 
^ our country are enjoined to oppose them. 

Soon after the issuance of that famous Encyclical 
Letter the Second Plenary Council of the Eoman 
Catholic Church in the United States assembled in 
Baltimore, in the autumn of 1866. In this Council 
" parochial and industrial schools were recommended 
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and commanded, where possible, in two distinct 
decrees." 

This subject is treated under Title IX : De 
Juventute Inatituenda Pleoque Emdienda. The 
Council deplored that many Catholic children were 
exposed to evil influences in reformatory schools, in 
addition to the accumulate(J stock of such influences 
derived from their former habits of life. It was ad- 
mitted in the Pastoral Letter of 1866 that it was a 
melancholy fact that a very large proportion of the 
idle and vicious youth of our principal cities were the 
children of Catholic parents, and it was there stated 
that the only remedy for the evil would be to provide 
Catholic protectories or industrial schools. Accord- 
ingly decrees as aforesaid were passed. 

Other high Roman Catholic authorities follow. In 
March, 1870, the Tahlet said : 

There is no help but in dividing the public schools 
or in abandoning the system altogether. 

In their periodicals and lectures the common schools 
have been ridiculed and denounced as " pits of de- 
struction," and "public soup-houses where children 
eat with wooden spoons." 

The editor of the Freeman^ s Journal said : 

Every such school is an insult to the religion and 
vii'tue of our people. 
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A Roman Catholic orator said : 

The prototype of the American school system is 
seen in the institutions of paganism. 

Dm*ing the winter of 1872-73 the Roman Catholic 
children were taken out of the public schools in Holy- 
oke, Mass. The Bishop of Cleveland, O., just before 
the Lent season, in 1873, published a " pastoral " 
which attracted considerable attention. It required 
Roman Catholic parents to send their children exclu- 
sively to their own church schools, under severe 
threats. In case of refusal to comply, the bishop 
" authorized confessors to refuse the sacraments to such 
parents as thus despise the laws of the Church, and 
disobey the commands of both priest and bishop.'' 
The public press commented severely upon this action, 
and the bishop replied, giving his ultimatum^ which 
we here insert as taken from the Brooklyn Catholic 
Review, March 22, 1873 : 

Finally the bishop submits the following propo- 
sitions to the School Board of Cleveland, promising 
that if they are accepted he will put the Catholic 
schools under the control ,of the Board ; if tliey are re- 
jected, Catholics will know that they have nothing but 
mjustice to look for : 

1. We shall build our school-houses and collect 
into them our children. When there we shall place 
them and their teachers, during school hours, under 
the entire control of the School Board, receiving from 
the School Board such directions as it may give. 
7 
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2. During school hours no religion or religious in- 
struction of any kind shall be given. 

For these concessions, whicn certainly are all that 
could be demanded, we will only ask that either be- 
' fore or after school hours we shall be pennitted, in 
our own way, to instruct our children in their religion. 
And secondly, that the teachers shall he Catholics and 
paid hy the School Board. The italics are ours. 

At the opening of a new Eoman Catholic school in 
Worcester, Mass., in January, 1875, Bishop McQuaid 
said:' 

We are going to have a desperate struggle on this 
question all over this country for the next generation. 
Not one witli the musket, but with the ballot and all 
the levers of public opinion; I know the American 
people are sometimes slow to give up their strong 
prejudices, but they are always ready to listen to fair 
argument. 

The Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide., 
in a letter to the bishops of the United States, in 
1875, assigned two fundamental reasons for its con- 
demnation of our public school system : 

1. The system . . . excludes all teaching of re- 
ligion. 

2. Certain corruption likewise ensues from the fact 
that in the same schools, or in many of them, youths 
of both sexes are congregated in the same room for 
the recitation of lessons, and males and females are . 
ordered to sit on the same bench (in eodem scamno); 
all which have the effect of lamentably exposing the 
young to loss in faith and endangering of morals. 
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The Last Plenary Council. 

Much has been said of late about the action of the 
Roman CathoKc Plenary Council in Baltimore, Novem- 
ber, 1884. Its utterances were not new, but were more 
explicit and decided than those of previous councils, 
and it concerted measures for carrying out more fully 
the policy of Rome in regard to parochial schools. 

In the Prize Essay before the Council, entitled, 
" The Catholic Clmrch in the United States," by John 
A. Russell, A.B., we find the following declarations : 

For thirty years and more the Catholic population 
of this country have been forced to pay tribute to a 
system of godless education of which no one can con- 
scientiously take advantage. The Catholic protests 
against paying for the education of other than their own 
children were made in the earliest days of the Know 
Nothing era, and were hurled back as arguments in 
favor of the enmity of Catholics to free mstitutions. 
But Know-Nothingism has passed away, and the school 
question still remamsin all its glaring injustice. Mill- 
ions of money are annually taken &om Catholics for 
the support of schools in which they have no interest. 
The Catholic considers it unfair to tax him for the sup- 
port of schools from which all ideas of religion are 
excluded, nor can he accept those in which a false re- 
ligion is taught ; for between godlessness and error the 
choice is only slightly in favor of the latter. 

The formal declaration of the Plenary Council of 
1884 was : 
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•. The friends of Christian (that is, Catholic) educa- 
I tion do not condemn the State for not imparting re- 
f h'gious instruction in the public schools, as they are 
> now organized, because they well know it does not 
/ lie within the province of the State to teach religion. 
They simply follow their conscience by sending their 
children to denominational (that is, Catholic) schools, 
where religion can have its rightful place. Two ob- 
jects, therefore, dear brethren, we have in view — to 
multiply our schools and to perfect them. We must 
nmltiply them until every Catholic child in the land 
shall have within its reach the means of education. 
There is still much to do ere this be attained. There 
are still thousands of Catholic children in the United 
States deprived of the benelit of a Catholic school. 
Pastors and parents should not rest till this defect is 
remedied. IS o parish is complete till it has schools 
adequate to the needs of its children, and the pastor 
and people of such a parish should feel that they have 
not accomplished their entire duty until this want is 
supplied.* 

In a sermon by Rt. Rev. Bernard J. McQuaid, 

D.D., Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., before the same 

Plenary Council, a freer utterance was given to the 

feelings of the Roman Catholics on this subject. He 

said : 

Scarcely had the work of building churches for 
our rapidly-increasing population been taken in hand 
by priests and people than a yet heavier task was 
imposed upon them. Churches might suffice for the 
elders of tlie flock, who, trained to religion in a Cath- 

* MenioHal Volume of the Third Plenary Council, Baltimore Publish- 
ing Co. 1885. Svo. Patitoral Letter, p. 17. 
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oHc atmosphere at home, could neither be cajoled nor 
deterred from its practices ; but what was to become of 
children growing up in an atmosphere not simply 
innocuous, but positively dangerous and hurtful ? 
Bishops and priests were most unwilling to add to the 
burden already weighing down their congregations. 
They sought, as well in justice they miglit, that a 
portion of their own money paid to the State might 
come back to them. Unkindly; rudely, contemptu- 
ously, their reasonable request was spurned. Poli- 
ticians and parsoijp were our fiercest antagonists. 
When passions are aroused, it is useless to argue. 
The passions of a nation cool slowly. There were 
some Catholics who hoped that an education purely 
secular might be made to answer. No doubt it will 
give to the children of secularists the husks of edu- 
cation — all they ask. They wonder that Catholics 
seek for more. They cannot comprehend our doc- 
trine, that the school for the child is as necessary as 
the church for the parent. Witliout further argu- 
ment or dispute, but, nevertheless, grieving and 
groaning under the wrong put upon us, by process 
of law and the vote of the majority. Catholics gath- 
ered their children into their own schools, that 
therein they might breathe a' Catholic atmosphere 
while acquiring secular knowledge. 

Without these schools in a few generations our 
magnificent cathedrals and churches would remain as 
samples of monumental folly — of the unwisdom of a 
capitalist who consumes his future, year by year, with- 
out putting it out at interest or allowing it to in- 
crease. The Church has lost more in the past from 
the want of Catholic schools than from any other 
cause named by me this evening. The 2,600 schools, 
with a half million scholars, which now bless our 
country, tell Catholics and non-Catholics that the 
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question of religions education is settled so far as 
we are concerned. The good work so well advanced 
will not halt until all over the land the children of 
tlie Church are sheltered under her protecting 
care.* 

Other Catholic AuTHORniES. 
Not long ago the Catholic Bmiew said : 

There is no longer a school question for Catholics. 
It is closed. The door of discussion, which was 
slightly ajar prior to 1884, was closed, locked, bolted, 
and barred by the Plenary Council held in that year, 
which directed that Christian schools should be main- 
tained by all the parishes in the United States not 
prevented by extreme poverty from carrying them 
on. The decree is law lor priests and people. 

In an address delivered in Boston on the 22d of 
December, 1887, Rev. Father F. T. McCarthy, S. J., 
read from a work by Father Connolly, S. J., the fol- 
lowing ; 

The Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition in a 
detailed instruction to the bishops or the United 
States concerning the public schools, June 30, 1876, 
after quoting the last sentence of the above citation, 
adds tlie following words: These words, inasmuch 
as they are based on the natural and divine law, 
enunciate a general principle which holds univereally, 
and refers to all places where this most destructive 
system has been unfortunately introduced. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the illustrious prelates should 
by all possible means keep the flock intrusted to their 

* MemoHal Volume of the Third Plenary Council, 1S84. Baltimore 
Publishing Co., p. 174. 
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charge aloof from* the corrupting influences of the 
public schools. In. the opinion of all, nothing is so 
necessary for this end as that Catholics should every- 
where have their own schools, and these not inferior 
to the public schools. Every eJBfort must, therefore, 
be made to erect Catholic schools where such do not 
exist, or to enlarge them and make tliera more use- 
ful and eificient, that in the course and method of 
training they may be in no sense inferior to the pub- 
lic schools. The Sacred Congregation grants that 
there may be circumstances in which Catholic parents 
may in conscience send their children to American 
public schools ; namely, when no Catholic school is at 
hand, or when that which is at hand is not fit to give 
the children an education suited to their station and 
conformable to tlieir age. 

Father McCarthy then proceeds : 

It is to be remembered, however, that the fre- 
quenting of the public schools can be permitted even 
in these cases, according to the declaration of the 
Sacred Congregation, only when the danger of per- 
version can be rendered remote. On that tlie decision 
is left to the bishop, and not to the parents of the 
children. So that even in the circumstance that I 
have described, even where there is no Catholic school 
at hand, it is not lawful for Catholic parents to send 
their children to these public schools, unless tliey can 
and unless they will make the danger of perversion, 
from being approximate, become remote. And when 
there is a doubt at all with regard to the matter the 
judge in this case is not to be the parent ; he is not 
to be the judge, but the bishop of the diocese. 

Now, in order to show you that this legislation ex- 
tends to the whole country and that it extends to this 
part of the country, I may mention a fact that ought 
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to have a great deal of weight with you CathoKcs of 
the Diocese of Boston. In the synod which was held 
within the past year and a half in this diocese the 
archbishop expressly declared that in all parishes 
Catholic schools were to be built ; that they were to 
be built as soon as possible; that thej' were to be 
under way, at all events, within two years^ and that 
a pastor having the ability to huild such sehools^ and 
failing to do it^ would give sufficient canonical cause 
for his removal from that parish. This is the utter- 
ance of the highest ecclesiastical authority in tliis 
State of Massachusetts. 

Now, dearly beloved, here is the sense of the Cath- 
olic Church. Here is her teaching from the pope 
and the council general, down to the bishops and 
to the priests, that Catholic schools are to be built. 
Catholic schools are to be supported, that the chil- 
dren of Catholics are to be sent to these schools and 
to no other, that religion must be taught in the 
schools, that religion and education must ^o hand in 
hand, that there is no education worthy of the name 
without the teaching of religion, and this must be 
done without any let or hinderance on the part of any 
one whatsoever. This is certainly to impose a great 
burden upon you. We appreciate it. But, dearly 
beloved, at the same time we impose a great burden 
upon ourselves. It would be a great deal more for 
our comfort if we were simply to allow our children 
to go to the public schools, to pay our school taxes, 
and to give ourselves no concern about the matter 
any f urtner. 

The Record'^ (Boston) quoted the following late 
utterances from the Freemam!s Journal: 

* August, 1888. 
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Look at Catholic school-houses throughout the 
country, supported by the exertions of our priests and 
the hard work of our people, and say whether public 
opinion can consistently hold that Catholics have not 
proven their sincerity in the matter. They have 
gone down deep into their pockets. We want justice. 
We want a fair per capita share of the school funds. 
We want to be on an equal footing with our fellow- 
citizens, who, if they have children, receive a return 
for the taxes they pay. Let our Protestant friends 
awaken to the danger which godless schools threaten 
the American people, and join with us, insisting that 
the school is the church of the little ones, and that it 
should be sacred to Christ. 

The Trcmscript* {Boston) qnotea from the I^ree- 

man's Jbumdl : 

The Catholic attitude on the school question is un- 
compromisiftg. We will not permit our money to be 
used for the propagation of lies like those noticed in 
Boston, and in Brooklyn by Father Donahoe. Igno- 
rant Calvinistic ministers — and when they are igno- 
rant how ignorant they are ! — must broaden their 
views. They protest in vain. S win ton's lies about 
indulgences umst be put out of schools for whose sup- 
port we pay. Sectarianism shall not be taught in a 
professedly " colorless " school while there is justice 
in the courts. The State has no right to educate, but 
every right to protect itself against parental careless- 
ness. As the State taxes us for schools we must be 
represented in them ! As American citizens we can- 
not submit to taxation without representation. As 
Catholics we cannot allow the State either to teach 
sectarianism to our children, or to increase a school 

* August 1, 1888. 
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Bystem of which we cannot approve with our money. 
There is no divergence between our duty as* citizens 
and our duty as Catholics. 

Enforcement. 
In the autumn of 1879 serious trouble occurred in 
Sr. Mary's parisli, Cambridge, Mass., Father Scully 
pastor. Four or five years previously a parochial 
school had been established, and all Catholic parents 
had been ordered to send their children to the 
Church schools arid to contribute' to their support. 
The quality of the instruction imparted was soon 
found to be inferior to that of the public schools, 
on account of which some children were with- 
drawn, and sent again to the public schools. 
Against these parents Father Scully directed all the 
ecclesiastical weapons at liis command. He taught 
his people to shun and ignore such parents and their 
children * as if they were Protestants, and refused them 
the sacraments. Some parents went to other priests in 
other parishes for the spiritual consolations which 
Father Scully denied them. These priests were openly 
blamed by Fatlier Scully. He made war upon them, 
claiming that by the canons of the Church he had the 
sole charge of the people of his parish, and no one 
but he and his assistant could " forgive their sins and 

* One boy is said to have been so Bcverely flogged that he was unable 
to sit up Ibr two weeks. 
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send them to heaven." For this claim to an exclusive 
celestial monopoly he cited the authority of the 
archbishop, and sent to him the names of all the of- 
fending parents, children', and priests. 

It is a remarkable fact that Archbishop Williams 
seemed to give his support to the belligerent priest. 
He refused to receive a committee sent from the 
parish to present complaints against Father Scully, 
but a committee sent in his behalf he received, and 
said that Father Scully's coui'se met his entire ap- 
proval. In a speech in a parish meeting. Father 
Scully said that other priests in the diocese were 
about to follow his example, in the erection of paro- 
chial schools, and that for him to give the sacraments of 
the altar to those who were sending their children to 
the public schools would be " to incur for himself 
eternal damnation, and leave them without salvation, 
too." His short and distinct answer to those hesitat- 
ing or expressing dissent, in his congregation, was, 
" Do as I bid you, and I will forgive your sins and 
send you to heaven; disobey me, and you will be 
lost." 

A Boston daily, commenting on the case, said : 
" The archbishop, in our judgment, has made a se- 
rious mistake in sustaining Father Scully's mischiev- 
ous procedure, by the sanction of his high authority." 
But the bishop's action, and Father Scully's action. 
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too, are perfectly logical from the premises on which 
their religion is predicated." 

The Boston Journal * said in an editorial : 

There is some groimd to hope that the more liberal 
and intelligent Catholics will not yield abject obedience 
to the new policy, and that there may be developed 
within the Catholic Chnrcli such a degree of resist- 
ance as may make the full execution of such measures 
impracticable. In Belgium the priests, being excluded 
from the control of the public schools which they 
have long enjoyed, have established schools of their 
own — many of them grotesquely weak and inadequate 
— and have ordered the exclusion from the sacrament 
of teachers, parents and children who continue to 
support or attend the government schools. The course 
of Archbishop Williams is calculated to make a Bel- 
gium out of Massachusetts. But the Belgian gov- 
ernment schools are maintained, notwithstanding, and 
Catholic children are sent to them. There is at least 
as much liberty and individuality in Massachusetts as 
in Belgium, and it would hardly be supposed that a 
policy which proves too arrogant to accomplish its 
purpose among Belgian Catholics would be tried here. , 
The attempt to do it is interesting, and in a certain 
sense startling, and the outcome oi it will be closely . 
watched. 

This agitation led to a formal proclamation of the 
archbishop's views by his Vicar-General soon after, 
sustaining and enforcing the parochial school policy 
of the Church. 

In 1879 the Very Kev. William Byrne, Yicar-Gen- 

* November 12, 1879. 
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eral of the Archdiocese of Boston, prepared a paper 
upon the parochial school question, of which we give 
a part of the abstract as printed- in Tlie Pilot (Roman 
Catholic), November 15 : 

From the decrees of the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore the following propositions are,* we think, 
fairly deduced, and will be accepted by all Catholics : 

1st. That the Church is solicitous for the proper 
education of the young. 

2d. That she does not approve of a system of pop- 
ular education that seeks to impart a knowledge of 
earthly things only, and that, too, apart from her over- 
sight and influence. 

3d. That pastors of souls may properly concern 
themselves with the education of the children of the 
flock. 

4th. That the American Public School System is 
defective in theory, inasmuch as it does not provide 
for the culture of the moral faculties, and in practice 
tends to evil results. 

5th. That this system, by its very nature, tends to 
indifferentism in matters of religion, and in the hands 
of designing men can easily be used as an engine of 
perversion. 

6th. That the manner in which the public schools 
are, in most places, conducted, renders them a source 
of danger to the faith and morals of the Catholic 
children attending them. 

7th. That Catholics should endeavor to correct the 
evils and counteract the dangers of the public schools. 

8th. That the best safeguard against these dangers 
is the Catholic parochial school. 

9th. That pastors and parents, where the public 
schools are, as a matter of fact, dangerous, and espe- 
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cially where these evils are great, should labor to the 
best of their ability and means to establish Catholic 
schools for Catholic children. 

Where suitable Catholic schools are accessible the 
parents' duty is plain. 

The practical question here arises as to whether we 
Catholics, holding these views, can with a safe con- 
science usd the public schools at all, even in the ab- 
sence of any better. 

The question involves a matter of principle and a 
matter of fact. 

The principle is settled, and is easily stated. 

Where the public schools are in fact so dangerous 
that the result is, or, according to common experience, 
most likely to be damage to faith or morals, they can- 
not, of course, be prudently used, and must be avoided 
at all hazards and at whatever cost. No person can 
with6ut sin voluntarily expose himself to the prox- 
imate occasion thereof. 

Where the public schools are not positively harm- 
ful, and the danger is remote, they can be used in the 
absence of suitable Catholic schools, prudent precau- 
tion being taken to avert such danger as there is, and 
reasonable care being taken to supply the defects of 
the system in some efficient way. 

The doubt hangs on the matter of fact. 

Are our public schools here in Boston so dangerous 
that a prudent Catholic is in duty bound to keep his 
children away from them, where no Catholic schools 
exist and cannot conveniently be built? 

This doubt has never been settled by any formal 
decision of a competent authority. The tolerated 
usage of the public schools that obtains here is the' 
nearest approach to a solution that we have. 

Eome has given no decision as to the gravity of the 
danger in this country, and, whenever appealed to, has 
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referred this matter of fact to the jiid^iijinent of the 
bishops in council, or to each bishop in and for his 
own diocese. 

Several bishops have decided the case for their own 
dioceses, with a thorough knowledge of the facts as 
they were iu tlieir districts, and have declared that the 
obligation of withdrawing Catholic children from the 
public schools where Catholic schools exist was of the 
gravest character, and that the duty of providing 
Catholic schools was of such prime importance that 
the establishment of a school should accompany the 
erection of a church in a parish. 

The Council of Baltimore has decided that danger 
iuiieres in the very system itself, but has not undtjr- 
taken to say what the amount of danger is in any 
given place. Manifestly the system, as reduced to 
practice, varies enormously' as to its danger, in differ- 
ent places, and even in the same place, for different 
persons. 

The Schools we are warned against, as specially and 
seriously dangerous, are those in which Catholic chil- 
dren are induced to read the Protestant version of the 
Bible, to join in heretical forms of prayer, and to sing 
tiie hymns of the sects, or where the Catholic religion 
is attacked, her doctrines controverted, "and the facts 
of history distorted, to vilify and render odious the 
Catholic Church and her institutions. 

Apart from the dangers inhering in the system itself, 
which arise chiefly from defect, most of these in- 
cidental evils are absent from the public schools of 
Boston. The children are not required to read the 
Protestant version of the Scriptures or to recite uii- 
Catholic prayers. The books in use are now pretty 
thoroughly purged of all sectarian or anti-Catholic 
leaven ; the mouth of the re viler is closed, and at least 
no open or direct attempts at proselytism allowed. 
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That the spirit of proselytism is abroad we know full 
well, and it has full play in some quarters, notably in 
the State Keforni Schools. The proposed action of 
the Legislature would go far to remedy that abuse. 

Our use of the public schools, or our co-operation 
in carrying them on, when given with a view of cor- 
recting the evils in them, cannot fairly be construed 
into an approval of them. I can use a poor road in 
the absence of a better without being said to approve 
the bad construction of the road or tke^'uts that in- 
fest it. 

We are not quite content with the public schools 
as they are, and yet, in most of our parishes the bur- 
den ol church debts carried, the pressing calls for the 
support of our hospitals, orphanages, asylums, and 
homes for the poor, are so urgent and imperative that 
little can be done toward establishing Catholic schools 
even by those who hold that they are the safest for 
our Catholic children. 

We admit that the education of the children of the 
whole people, in schools common to all and frequented 
by all, has many temporal advantages, but we can 
never reasonably or conscientiously consent to sacrifice 
or seriously endanger our eternal interests for worldly 
advantage. 

The rapidly-growing fairness of public opinion may 
ere long discover a way of making a system of com- 
mon school education acceptable to Catholic minds 
and safe for Catholic consciences. 

That the problem is not absolutely insolvable is 
shown by the success of some other countries in deal- 
ing with it in somewhat similar circumstances. Bel- 
gium, Holland, England, and Lower Canada, are cited 
as instances. 

Prussia, before she became blinded by pride, was an 
illustrious example. 
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The foregoing document has been given at such 
length in the interest of fairness, and to facihtate the 
close study of the problem which many are deeply 
pondering. 

About the same time The Pilot contained a state- 
ment, authorized by his Grace the Archbishop,* set- 
ting forth substantially what his vicar-general had 
given in his paper. He added that Catholics are 
agreed on the principle and purpose of establishing 
parochial schools, and " differ, if at all, only as regards 
the feasibility, opportuneness, or Ijpst methods of giv- 
ing these principles practical effect ; " and he urged 
that these schools " be established wherever practicable 
in every parish, and as far as possible made equal to 
the public schools." " Parochial schools are regarded 
as practicable," continues the archbishop, " where 
their establishment and support would not create any 



* Rev. Joseph Cook, commenting upon the case of Father ScuUy, said : 
" When a boy is stretched on a taole, yonder at Cambridgeport, and ids 
back lashed till for two weeks the boy cannot lie down on account of his 
wounds [sensation], the eyes of the mother and father of that boy are 
very likely to be opened. His only crime was attending a public school, 
when the priest had ^ven warning that he should attend the parochial. 
. . . Archbishop Williams, of Boston, whispers to Ftither Scully, of Cam- 
bridgeport, : *Hi8t! No noisv barking against the American public 
schools. A still-hunt is what tne Church wants. The parochial schools 
are to be defended and the public schools assailed unflinchingly, but with 
prudence, with suavity, with opportuneness.' The manly outspokenness 
of the priest is preferred to the politic indirection of the archbisnop. [Ap- 



abundantly, that the love of good learning may not be buried in their 
graves.'* 

8 
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serious financial embarrassment or impose too griev- 
ous a burden on the resources of the faithful." Fur- 
ther on we have th^se astonishing declarations, in 
which much is contained between the lines : " Any 
priest hearing confessions in the private tribunal of 
penance is free, in the exercise of his faculties, in this, 
as in all other cases, to give or withhold absolution, 
guided by the disposition of the penitent and his own 
judgment and discretion, and his knowledge of the 
facts and principles involved." 

At West Chester^ in Pennsylvania,* the priest of 
St. Agnes Church excommunicated two pew-holders, 
Philip Maguire and William S. Bowen, because they 
withdrew their children from a parochial school and 
sent them to a public school. The priest gave his reasons 
for this action at mass, and this is what the priest said : 

These gentlemen were excommunicated on my own 
authority and the authority of the archbishop, with 
whom 1 had consulted in the matter. I took their 
pews from them, because I do not propose that any 
one shall hold a pew in this church who is in open 
rebellion against its laws, when there are faithful and 
obedient members who are willing to occupy them. 
Mr. Bowen had the audacity to apply for communion 
last Easter .morning, and was publicly refused. I had 
consulted with the archbishop months before in refer- 
ence to this matter, and it was on the strength of this, and 
of a letter from his grace, that the refusal was made. • 

* The Boston Transcript, June, 1888. 
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And this is what Mr. Maguire says : 

The reverend gentleman saw fit to use my name in 
connection with my refusal to send my child to the 
parochial school, and also notified those of his con- 
|;regation present that I was formally excommunicated 
or this refusal ; but he wisely took good care not to 
state the reason for my refusal to have the boy longer 
educated at the parish school. I took the boy away 
because, in my judgment, the school was far inferior 
to the public schools of Wes't Chester, and because the 
penalty for missing a lesson in catechism was a severe 
whipping. When I inquired, through a letter, about 
the severity of the lesson, and the punishment in- 
flicted, I received, in reply, a letter from his reverence 
telling me to mind my own business, and that he 
would not tolerate interference from me. I replied in 
a letter, which was answered with a notice that my 
boy was turned out of the Sunday-school because I 
would not send him to the parish school ; and, later 
on, the priest met me on the street, ^nd in the most 
overbearing way threatened that he would deny the 
child the sacraments of the Church. Nine tenths of 
the parents sending their cliildren to the parish school 
do so rather from a sense of fear than an under- 
standing that it is good for them to do so. Many of 
them have told me of their troubles, and of the bad 
discipline in the school, and of the poor progress their 
children make. There is a great deal of smothered 
dissatisfaction. 

The Boston School Trouble. 

' On the 8th of May, 1888, Eev. Theodore A. Metcalf, 

rector of the Gkte of Heaven Eoman Catholic Church, 

South Boston, complained to the Boston School Board 
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that Charles B. Travis, a teacher in the English High 
School, in the course of his instruction in history, had 
made offensive statements in regard to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine and practice of indulgences, and 
asked for a remedy. After investigation, the com- 
mittee concluded that the complaint of the Roman 
Cathohc priest was, in their judgment, well founded, 
and that the bookj Swinton^s Outlines of Modern 
History^ was also faulty, particularly in a foot-note 
explaining the doctrine and practice of the Romish 
Church in the matter of indulgences. They there- 
fore ordered Mr. Travis to be removed to another , 
position in the school, and that Swinton^s History be 
discontinued as a text-book. 

This Roman Catholic interference aroused the citi- 
zens of Boston, 'and numerous public meetings were 
held during the summer and autumn, in the largest 
halls and churches, with immense audiences. Able 
speakers enUsted in the contest, and it was carried 
into other towns and cities in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Powerful addresses and appeals were made ; and the 
interest in the school question was so great as to over- 
top the excitement incident to the State and national 
elections. 

In Massachusetts women are allowed to be enrolled 
and vote on the election of school boards. Antici- 
pating the annual city election, in December, there 
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was a large registration of women in September, 
Protestant and Catholic women competing with each 
other, so that of the 23,000 * women registered the 
two classes were supposed to be nearly equal in number. 
It is impossible to give a full history of all the 
details of this great contest. Most Protestants claimed 
that the complaint against Mr. Travis was without 
good foundation; that it was an unwarranted med- 
dling with our public schools, by Roman Catholic 
priests, and a part of their policy to rule and ruin the 
system ; that the people must be aroused to resist the 
encroachments of Eome, etc. The agitation, now 
continued for about six months, has not yet abated 
in interest, and all phases of the Komish question 
haVe been freely discussed. In the meantime the 
Catholics have made few replies, but steadily pushed 
forward the erection of buildings for parochial schools 
in Boston, Waltham, Watertown, and other cities, and 
several thousand more of pupils were gathered into 
them when the autumn term opened. The election 
in December is awaited with great interest, and both 
parties are actively preparing for the contest. It 
now looks as though the greatest protest known for a 
long period will be made against the interference and 
aggressiveness of Rome in the affairs of our public 
institutions. 

* In no previous year had more than 2,000 women registered. 
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Similar movements against Swinton^s History have 
been incepted by Roman Catholics in Lowell, Mass., 
and Troy, N. Y. 

Mnch interest has also been excited within the past 
few months in Pittsburg, Pa., by the performances of 
the Catholic priests, in connection with parochial 
schools. 

A year ago Father McTighe had himself elected 
principal by the school-directors of the Twenty-sixth 
Ward, a strong Roman Catholic ward, and undertook 
to establish a parocliial school under the support of 
the city funds. This was found to be illegal, and 
aroused so much opposition that he was obliged to 
abandon his position in a month. Another experi- 
ment has followed, somewhat different, in the Fourth 
Ward. Rev. Father Sheedy opened a parochial 
school, on the 4th of September, in four rooms which 
he rented from the Ward School Board. Each room 
contained fifty pupils in charge of a nun. Professor 
Sullivan and his three lady teachers, who compose the 
public school staff in that ward, have only fifty-one 
pupils under their care, the two schools being sepa- 
rated by a narrow hallway. 

The foregoing statement was sent through the 
country by the Associated Press. Inquiry* made in 
Pittsburg upon two points — whether the nuns were 

♦ By the Editor of Tfie Christian Advocate^ New York city, N. Y. 
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paid from the public school funds, and whether the 
priest paid rent for the room — ^brought the following 
reply : The nuns are not paid from the public school 
funds, but belong to an unsalaried order of workers, 
supported by the Motlier.Superior, from contributions 
and endowments. The Roman Catholics pay the 
public school directors a stated sum of money, per 
month, as rent for the rooms. 

Father Sheedy is represented as one of the most" 
aggressive priests in the city, and it is conjectured 
that should his experiment succeed there are at least 
three other wards in the city, with a Catholic majority 
on the school boards, in which the experiment in 
Ward No. 4 will be repeated. The whole city is 
aroused upon the subject. The Protestant pulpits of 
Pittsburg are echoing with serinons on Parochial vs. . 
Public Schools^ and the whole country looks with in- 
terest to sec the result. 
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• SECTION VIII. 

Statistical Exhibits of the Parochial Schools 
of Momanism in the United States. 

THE data we are about to present have been col- 
lated from Sadlier^s Catholic Directory^ Ordo 
and AUnam,ac. Tliey will show the present magni- 
tude of the movement, and in what sections of the 
country it is largest. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



DIO kSES A D 
VICARATE-i. 


Schools. 


Popils. 


DIOCESES AND 
VICARATES. 


Schools. 


PnpiU. 


Baltimore 


87 

tJ 
3:3 

4* 
16 
13 

6* 

3 


16,000 
600 
1,993 
1,500* 
1,238 
1,800 
530* 


Columbus 


85 
30 
60 
70 
32 
60 
74* 


6,649 
5,723 


Charleston 


Covington 


liiclniiond 


Detroit 


11,470 


Savannah 


Fort Wayne 

Grand Rapids .... 
Louisville 


8.696 


St. Augustine 

Wheeling 


5,<8o 
9,100* 


Wilmington 

Nortb Carolina — 


Vincennes 


14,000 


Milwaukee 

Green Bay. 




568 

118 
63 
48 
10 . 
73* 
20* 


108,972 

8,000* 

8,406 

5,000* 


Boston 


155 

42 
17 
68 
26 
14 
17 
21 


23,661 

22,250 
3,981 

13,282 
5,600 
3,671 
9,000 
7,330* 


Burlington. . 

Hartford . • " 


La Crosse 


Marquette 


1,400 


Manchester. 


St. Paul 


11,289* 


Portland 


N. Minnesota 

New Orleans 

■ Galveston 


2,000* 


Providence 

Springfield 




332 

40 

8* 
11 
18 
25 

4 
26 

8 

140 


28,095 




205 

112 
100 
41 


65,114 

40,000 
11,000 
7,050 


11,000 
1,200* 


Chicago.. 


1 Little Rock 

1 Mobile 


1,255 


Alton 


1,200 


Peoria 


Natchez 


2,107 




Natchitoches 

San Antonio 

Brownsville. 


300 

1,000* 

500* 

18,562 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


253 

80 
127 


58,050 

21,757 
25,791 



Statistical Exhibits. 
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DIOCESES AND 
VICARATfcS. 


Schools. 


Pupilt. 


DIOCESES AND 
VICARATES. 


ScboolB. 


PnpilB. 


New York 


146 
50 
97 
58 
75 
15* 
27* 
14* 
24 


41,139 
14,500 
27,000 
15,000 
23,404 
2,878 
8,000 
4,590* 
5,800 


> St. Louis 


95 

2 

4 

34 

64 

40 

50 

2 

16 

25 


20,450 
175 


Albany 


j Cheyenne 


Brooklyn 


Concordia. .... 


345* 


Buffalo 


Davenport 

Dubuque.. 


8,040 
6,676 
2,600* 
4,000 
100 


Newark 


Oprdensburj? 

Rochester 


Kansas City 

Leavenworth 

1 Lincoln . 


Syracuse 


Trenton 


Nashville 


2,500 
2,251 








506 

3 

8 
19 

• 2 


142,311 

1,065* 
800* 
155* 

"68* 


San Francisco 

Los Anjreles 

Sacramento 

Utah 


Oresron 


«22 

13 
15 
9 
5 


43,037 


Helena 


8,000 


Nesqually 




Vancouver's Isl'ds. 
Idaho 


1,566 
340 




Sante F^ 


42 

13 
21 
6 

8 






32 

68 
58 
29 
71 
18 


1,538 

25,000 
5,837 
4,252 

21,000 
4,490* 


9,906 
2,000* 


Philadelphia 

Erie 


Denver 


4,250 
500* 


Arizona 


Harrisbufff 

Pittsburg 


Indian Territory... 
AKj^regate 


165* 


Scranton 


48 
2,847 


6,915 






244 


60,579 


567,740 



* These beinc omitted in the Year Book for 1888, have been supplied from the 
Year-Books of 1886 and 1887. 

The enrollment of public school children in the 
nation is about one fifth of the total population. If 
the Catholic children of school age bear the same 
proportion, they cannot be less than 1,500,000, leav- 
ing 932,260 not yet gathered into their schools. This 
is upon the basis of 7,500,000 Catholics in the United 
States when the Tea/r-Book for 1888 was made up. 
If the larger estimates of 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 
Catholics are true, then they have 6nly about one 
third of their children in their parochial schools. 
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The revised statistics show the following summaries : 

Pnpili. Schools. || Pupila. Schooli. 

In 1860 57.611 660 In 18S0 427,280 2.288 

1111870 257,000 1,214 ||lu 18SS. 567,740 2,847 

The sections of the country in which these paro- 
chial schools are most numerous are as follows: 

^^^^- Schools. ^P^^ 

NewEngland • 205 65,114 

New York 407 113,107 

New Jersey. : 99 29,204 

Pennsylvania 244 60,579 

Maryland 87 16,000 

Ohio 237 62,27 1 

Indiana 144 22,696 

Illinois. 253 58,050 

Total 1,676 417,021 

There are outside of the above thirteen States 1,171 
schools and 150,723 pupils; fifty-seven per cent, 
of the schools and seventy-three per cent, of the 
pupila are in thirteen States. This shows where the 
contest is likely to come soonest and sharpest. 

For the purpose of conveying to the mind of the 
reader a more distinct idea of the parochial schools, 
the following exhibit is furnished of the number of 
the schools and pupils, and the religious brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods intrusted with the work of instruction, 
in two important dioceses, Cleveland and Newark, as 
reported in Sadlier^a Catholic Almcmac for 1881. 

DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND. 
BeliffUyus Orders in Charge of Parochial Schools. 

BROTHERHOODS. 

Brothers of Mary 9 brothers. I Franciscan Brothers. 8 brothers. 
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SISTERHOODS. 

Sisters. Sisters. 

Ursulfnetf 52 Sisters of St. Joseph 14 

Sisters of Notre Dame (J7 Sisters of St. Francis (i'iffln) 6 

Ladles of the 8: cred Heart of Mary. 30 Sisters of St. Francis (Joliet) 8 

Sisters of the tlumility of Mary 2S 

Total 12 brothers, 200 sisters. 

Parochial Schools and Average Attendance of Pupils. 



aeveland: St. John's Cath'l. 

St. Augustine^s 

St. Bridget's 

Holy Family 

Immaculate Conception 

St. Joseph's. . .-. 

St.Malachi's 

St. Mary's r Annunciation). 

St. Mary's (Assumption).. . 

St. Mary's (Holy Rosary).. 

St. Patrick's 

St. Peter's 

St. Procop's 

St. Stephen's 

St. Wenceslas 

Akron : St. Bernard's 

St. Vincent de Paul's 

Ashtabula * 

Avon 

Bellevue 

Berea ; St. Adalbert's 

St. Mary's 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Bifir Springs .• 

Brier HIU 

Canal Fulton 

Canton: St. John Baptist 

St. Peter's (German) 

Carey 

Chicago Junction 

Collin wood 

Crawfordsvllle 

Crestline 

Custer 

Defiance : St. John the Evan. 

Delphos 

Elyria 

Euclid 

Findlay 

Florence* 

Fostoria 

Fremont : St. Ann's ♦ 

St. Joseph's* 

French Creek 



,or)0 

*419 
186 
800 
271 
383 
550 
140 
384 
529 
658 
385 
263 
374 
285 
180 
146 
105! 
30i 
78 

8a 

95 
75 
54 
25 
100 
127 
130 
255 
25 



Gallon ; St. Joseph's ... 

I St. Patrick's* 

Glandorf 

(irafton 

Harrisburg 

Hubbard , 

Keiley's Island 

Kirby 

Landeck 

Leetonia 

Liberty. 

Lima 

Liverpool 

Louisville 

Mansfield 

Massillin: St. Jobeph's. 
St. Mary's* 

Milan 

Millersvllle 

Monroevllie 

Napoleon 

New Cleveland 

New Riegel 

New Washington 

Niles 

North Ridge 

Norwalk: St. Mary's... 

St. Paul's 

St. Peter's 

— Ottawa • 

85lottovIlle 

3i;|Painesville . 



451 
113 
40 
112 
270 
110 
40 
66 
50 
60 
100 
220 
80 



Perrysburg 

Peru 

Randolph 

Ravenna 

Reed 

Ridgeville 

Rockport : St. Mary's. . . . 

St. Patrick's 

Rootstown 

St. Patrlcjj's Settlement. . . 
St. Stephen's Settlemenr.. . 
Sandusky City : St. Mary's 

SS. Peter and Paul 



78 
73 

300 
28 
29 

138 
50 
50 
90 

280 



69 
138 
140 

92 
357 

37 



1 

2 I 

2 ! 102 



90 
100 
120 
160 
107 
80 
80 
162 
30 
55 
210 
146 
75 
76 
55 
89 



43 
12 
48 
32 
395 
250 



♦ Report of 1878. 
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Parochial Schools and Average Attendance.— Continued. 



Sandusky City : Holy Angels. 

Sheffield 

Shelby Settlement 

Sherman* 

Six-Mile Woods 

South Toledo 

Strasburg 

Thompson's 

Tiffin: St. Joseph's 

St. Mary's 

Toledo: St. Francis de Sales's 

Good Shepherd's 



1 


i 


•p 


•& 


5 


1^ 


1 


100 


1 


45 


2 


56 


2 


110 


2 


100 


2 


115 


1 


32 


3 


130 


7 


340 


3 


110 


5 


250 


2 


100 



Toledo : St. Hedwlg's 

Immaculate Conception.. 

St. Joseph's 

St. Mary's 

St. Patrick's 

St. Peter's 

Upper Sandusky 

Vienna 

Wooster 

Youngstown : 

St. Columba's 

St. Joseph's 



100 
315 
115 
619 
483 
240 
115 
65 
103 

600 
80 



RECAPITULATION. 



Churches 199 

" building 

Chapels 20 

Stations (without churches) 65 

Secular priests 137 

Regulars 84— 

Total number of priests 171 

Seminarians 35 

Seminary 1 

Academies for girls 6 

Number of girls attending acad- 
emies and select schools I 

Hospitals 

Orphan asylums .^ . . 

Reformatory for girls 



Homes for the aged poor 8 

Orphans •. 683 

Male religious communities 6 

Female ^* ** 21 

Brothers 39 

Professed sisters, novices, and 

postulants 662 

Religious having charge of paro- 
chial schools 212 

Parochial sehools 113 

Parochial schools taught by re- 
ligious 64 

Average number children attend- 
ing parochial schools . . . about 21 ,000 
Catholic population about 150,000 



DIOCESE OF NEWARK. 

Parochial Schools. 





Popils. 


Taught by 


St. Patrick's Cathedral Schools, 
Newark 


670 
802 
400 
1,100 
826 
700 
560 
168 
146 
156 
410 
460 
217 
425 
191 


5 Brothers of Christian Schools ; 6 Sis- 

ters of Charity. 

6 Sisters of St. Joseph and lay teacher. 
5 Sisters of St. Benedict and lay teach'r. 


St. John's, Newark 


St. Marv's. Newark 


St. James's, Newark 


7 Sisters of Charity ; 7 lay teachers. 


St. Aloysius's, Newark 


4 Sisters of Charity. 


St. Peter's, Newark 


10 Sisters of Notre Dame ; 1 lay teacher. 


St. Josenh^s. Newark 


8 Sisters of Charity. 


St. Benedict's, Newark 


2 Sisters of St. Benedict. 


St. Columba's. Newark 


2 Sisters of Charity. 


St. Augustlne^s, Newark 

St. Michael's, Newark 


3 Sisters of Christian Charity. 
5 Sisters of Charity. 


St. Pius's. East Newark 


5 Sisters of Charity and 2 lay teachers. 
3 Sisters of Charity. 

6 Sisters of St. Joseph. 
3 Sisters of Charity. 


St. Peter's, Belleville 


St. Mary's, Bergen Point 

Sacred Heart, Bloomfleld 



♦ Report of 187a 
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PnpiU. 


Taught ».y 


St. Mary's, Bordentown 

St. Paul's, Burllngloa 


207 
117 
350 

lao 

98 

55 

320 

168 

1,110 

188 

190 

125 

110 

195 

138 

66 

639 

150 

830 

1,200 

510 

175 

668 

600 

840 

92 

30 

275 

135 

85 

250 

37 

75 

750 

81 

50 

685 

300 

80 
225 
682- 
24.3 
120 

50 
220 

100 
125 
225 

87 
100 
lOfi 

50 


5 Sisters of Mercy. 
3 Sisters of St. Francis. 


St. Mary's, Ganiden 


7 Sisters of St. Joseph. 


SS. Peter and Paul's, Camden. . 
St. Joseph's, Garlstadt 


8 Sisters of Notre Dame. 
8 Sisters of St. Benedict. 


St. Patrick's, Chatham 


1 lay teacher. 


St. Mary's, Elizabeth 


5 Sisters of Charity and lay teacher. 


St. Michael's, Elizabeth 

St. Patrick's, Elizabeth 

St. Henry's, Elizabeth 


2 Sisters of Christian Charity. 

8 Sisters of Charity and lay teachers. 

4 Sisters of St. Benedict. 


St. Cecelia's, Englewood. 

St. Mary's. Fort Lee 


4 Steters of Charity. 
2 Sisters of Notre Dame. 


St. Rose of Lima, Freehold 

St. Mary's, Gloucester 


2 Franciscan Sisters. 
6 Sisters of St. Dominic. 


St. Joseph's, Guttenberg 

St. Joseph's Chr., High Bridge. 
Our Lady, Hoboken 


2 Sisters of St. Francis. 
1 lay teacher. 

7 Sisters of Charity and 2 lay teachers. 

3 Sisters of St. Francis. 


St. Joseph's, Hoboken 


St. Peter's, Jersey City 


8 Sisters of Charity and 4 lay teachers. 

4 Brothers Christian Schools and 8 Sis- 

ters of Charity. 
8 Sisters of Charity and 1 lay teacher. 

5 Sisters of St. Dominic. 

8 Sisters of Charity and 2 lay teachers. 

6 Sisters of Charity and lay teacher. 
5 Sisters of Charity and lay teacher. 
4 Sisters of St. Dominic. 


St. Mary's, Jersey City 

St. Joseph's, Jersey City 

St. Boniface's, Jersey City 

St. Michael's, Jersey City 

St. Bridget's, Jersey City 

St. Paul of the Cross, Jersey City. 
St. Paul's. Jersey City 


St. Joseph's, Kevport 


1 lay teacher. 


St. John's, Lambertville 

St. Vincent's, Madison 


Lay teachers. 

2 Sisters of Charity and lay teacher. 

3 Sisters of Notre Dame. 


St. Rose's, Milbum 


Our Lady^s, Morristown 

St. Mary Magdaleu, MlUvIUe. . . 

St. Bernard's, Mount Hope 

St. Peter's, New Brunswick .... 

St. John the Baptist's, New 

Brunswick 


2 Sisters of Charity and lay teacher. 

1 lay teacher. 

8 Sisters of Charity. 

6 Sisters of Charity and 8 lay teachers. 

2 Sisters of Christian Charity. 


St. Ann's, New Hampton 

St. John's, Orange 


1 lay teacher. 

5 Sisters of Charity and 2 lay teachers. 


Our Lady, Orange Valley 

St. Rose of Lima's, Oxford Fur- 
nace 

St. Nicholas's, Passaic 

St. John the Baptist's, Paterson. 
St. Joseph's, Paterson 


2 Christian Brothers and 4 lay teachers. 

1 lay teacher. 

3 Sisters of Charity. 
8 Sisters of Charity. 
3 Sisters of Charity. 


St. Mary's, Totawa, Paterson. . . 
St. Joseph's Hospital School. . . . 
St. Boniface's, Paterson 

St. Bonayenture's, Paterson — 

St, Mary's, Perth Amboy 

St. Paul's, Princeton 


5 Sisters of St. Dominic 

1 Sister of Charity, 

3 Sisters of St. Dominic and 8 Brothers 
of Mary. 

2 Brothers of Mary. 

3 lay teachers. 

4 Sisters of Mercy, 


St. Mary's. Rabway 


2 Sisters of Charity, 
Lay teacher. 




St. Peter's, Riyerside 

St. Mary's, Salem 


2 Sisters of St. Francis. 
1 lay teacher. 
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ParochUd Schools,— Continued, 





Pupils. 


Taught by 


Sacred Heart, Shadyslde 

St. Mary's, South Amboy 

Our Lady, South Oraoffe 

St. Teresa's, Summit 


152 
40 

lao 

70 
95 
610 

517 
150 
123 
109 
50 
360 

42 


2 Sisters of St. Francis. 

1 lay teacher. 

2 Sisters of Charity. 
1 lay teacher. 


Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Tenafly 
St. John the Baptist's, Trentoa. 

St. Mary's, Trenton 

SL Francis's. Trenton 


Sister of Charity. 

7 Sisters of Charity and 4 Brothers Holy 

Cross. 
4 Sisters of Charity and lay teacher. 
4 Sisters of St. Francis. 


Our Lady of Lourde^, Trenton.. 

Holy Family, Union HIU 

Holy Family, Waterford 

Our Lady, West Hoboken 

Our lAdv. Whlonanv 


2 Sisters of St. Francis. 

3 Sisters of St. Francis. 
3 Sisters of Charity. 

5 Sisters of Charity and 4 Christian 

Brothers. 
1 lay teacher. 


St. Mary's, Plainfleld 


Being remodeled. 



A new diocese (Trenton) now tak^ a part of the foregoing. 

GENERAL STATISTICS OF NEWARK DIOCESE (YEAR-BOOK, 1888). 



Priests : Regular 55 I .^^ 

Secular 125f ^*^| 

Brothers 23 I «-^i 

Sl^rs 95ir ^"\ 

Ecclesiastical Students in seminary 25 



No. 

ChuTches 103 

Stations visited 15 

Monasteries 3 

Convents 9 

Seminary 1 



No. 

Colleges (Boys) 3 

Academies (Young Ladies) 18 

Parochial schools 72 

Industrial schools and reformatories 3 



Total.. 



Pupils. 

;JS8 

1,420 

23,214 

190 

25,112 



Orphanages 5 

Hospitals, cases treated during the year 4 

Asylums , 4 

Total 

Catholic population of diocese by recent census, about 



Ininale*. 

627 

4,536 

380 

5,543 
160,000 



DIOCESE OF BOSTON. 



1888. 



Parochial schools 42 

Teachers : 

Sisters 370 

Lay 31 

Brothers 10 



1877. Increase. 

18 24 



166 
11 
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City of Boston. 

1888. 1811. Increase. 

Parochial schools ; 16 11 5 

Teachers : 

Bisters 116 94 

Lay ' 18 11 

Brothers 

Total teachers 134 105 29 

Pupils... 7,169 5,086 2,083 

CHILDREN IN BOSTON. 

1885. 1815. Increane. 

Between 5 and 15 years, inclusive 75,988 71,195 4,798 

Foreign In first or second decree 50,000 

In parochial schools Iin7 

Of the parochial schools In the diocese of Boston 16 are in Boston and 12 more 
in Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill— 28 in 5 cities, leaving 14 In the 
diocese outside of 5 cities. But there are 105 towns and cities in the diocese, 
100 of which have only 14 parochial schools ; they are now being rapidly organ- 
ized in other towns and citleg. 

aiY OF NEW YORK. 

No. \\ No. 

Parochial schools 65 Colleges (two Jesuit) 4 

Teachers (sisters and brothers). 550 Teachers 110 

Pupils 29,149; i Pupils 996 

Select schools 19 Homes, asylums, etc., forchildren 1 1 

Teachers (sisters and brothere). 116 Teachers 426 

Pupils 1,673 Pupils 2,831 

CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 



No. I 

Parochial schools 46| 

Teachers (sisters and brethren). 251 1 

Pupils^ 14,522, 

Select schools 7i 

Teachers (sisters and brethren) . 294 
Pupils 935 



No. 

Colleges (one Jesuit) 2 

Teachers 22 

Pupils 699 

Homes, asylums, etc., for children 9 

Teachers 227 

Pupils 1,945 



The Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, gives the fol- 
lowing census of the pupils in the Catholic schools in 
that city : 

1882— Total Catholic school enrollment ... 6,180 

1883— " *' ** ** 5,870 

1884— " " " " 6,520 

1885— " " " " 7,118 

1886— " ** ** " 7,797 

1887— " ** " *» 8,4.57 

1888— " ** " " 9,096 
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It will be noted that the increase per year has varied 
from eight to ten per cent. This increase is in keep- 
ing with the increase in population. During the past 
year five new Catholic schools were opened in the city, 
four of which are located on the south side. The 
present number of Catholic schools in Milwaukee is 24. 

The Higher Educational Insttiutions 
Of Romanism in the United States are as follows : 



Inttitationa. of all gradaa. 

Jesuit colleges 26 6,258 

other colleges 60 8,749 

Theolo^Ifal seminaries. 19 8,645 

Female colJeges 19 1,214 

Total 134 18,866 

Of the 86 colleges many are but little more than 
foundations for colleges, in an exceedingly undevel- 
oped condition, and the students comprise those in 
the academic or preparatory course, their plan of col- 
lege studies comprising seven years. The better class 
of their colleges numbers little more than 50, and the 
students in the course for the degree A.B., as near as 
can be ascertained, are 4,647. The non-Koman Cath- 
olic denominational colleges in the United States are 
252, with 21,301 students in the course for A.B. In 
addition are the undenominational colleges, number- 
ing 61, with 6,819 students * 

* For fuller information Bee Christianity in the United St€Ues^ by the 

;hor of this volume. Phillf— *- " oae d-„. ,i vr — ^t_„,_ ..,„ 

N. Y. Pp. 604-609, 611-613, 



author of this volume. Philirns & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York city, 
■ - 3,726. 
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But the curriculum of studies in the Catholic col- 
leges is much inferior to that of most Protestant col- 
leges.' (See Part II, Chapter IX.) 

That the reader may see the relative situation, the 
colleges and students of three other denominations 
are given in comparison : 

Culleges. Stadentt for A.B. 

Roman Catholics v 57 4,647 

Methodists (all kinds) 67 4,938 

PresbyterlaDs (all kinds).. 46 4^060 

Baptists (aU kinds) 45 8,7a8 

To aid in the work of education, as well as asylums, 
etg., tRe Eomish Church has already in this country 
24 orders of priests, 11 orders of brothel's, and 77 
orders of sisters— 112 in all. 

Growth. 
The increase* of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country is one of the striking reh'gious phenomena of 
this century. Conceding heavy losses in Europe, it 
has been their habit to boast of large gains in the 
United States. Its churches, schools, convents, eccle- 
siastics and adherents have increased many fold, and 
it has become a conspicuous factor in the main cen- 
ters of the population. It exerts a large and, in some 
localities, a controlling influence in politics. Never 
was it plotting more deeply and determinedly than 
now, and some persons have grave fears for the safety 
of our free institutions. Let us be wisely active. 

*By immigration; but smaller relative increase since 1870 than before. 
9 
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PART II. 



QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN THE CONTEST. 



PART 11. 
Questions Involved in the Contest. 



IN discussing the vital questions* involved in the 
Catholic school contest, and in the form in which 
the writer apprehends they are likely to be developed 
in the near future, it will be noticed that the subject 
revolves around the following points : 
The Roman Catholics claim — 

1. That all education, secular and religious, is the 
exclusive function of the Church (the Papal Church), 
to be administered in parochial schools under the sole 
direction and supervision of the Church, and that, in 
a free republic like ours, the Church has a right to 
establish and maintain such schools. 

2. Koman Catholics contend that they have a right 
to a share of the public school moneys, and demand 
that the funds be divided, and their portion appropriated 
for their schools. 

3. And that, so long as the public schools exist on 
their present basis, no sectarian text-books or instruc- 
tion should be allowed in them. 

Protestants claim — 
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1. That secular instniction is the function of the 
State, and that religious instruction belongs to rehgious 
institutions and the home. We allow the right, to all 
denominations who desire Jo do so, to establish and 
maintain church schools, seminaries, and colleges at 
their own expense ; but we do not consider it either 
wise or equitable, or consistent with true loyalty to the 

rrepublTc, for any denomination to maintain schools in 
/ which supreme allegiance to a foreign pontiff is daily and 
C ^prominently inculcated, or hiel^rchical dogmas taught. 

2. We also claim that no sectarian, parochial, or 
denominational school is entitled to the moneys raised 
or funded for the public schools ; and that to divide 
and appropriate a portion of those moneys to sectarian 
schools would be fatal to the integrity of the public 
school system and the welfare of the republic. 

3. We furthermore protest against the introduction 
into the public schools of sectarian text-books, or books 
showing a sectarian bias, or the impartation of sectarian 
instruction, or the employment, as teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, of members of religious brotherhoods or 
sisterhoods* wearing the costume or any insignia of 
any church ; and also insist that there shall be no sec- 
tarian interference with the administration. 

Such are the leading points of difference between Ro- 
man Catliolics and Protestants on the school question. 

* This has been done in some instances. 
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QUESTION I. 

As to the Right and Duty of the State to 
JEuticate. 

AT this point, so vital to the republic, the Roman 
Catholic Church squarely joins issue with the 
educational policy of this country. In the preceding 
pages the attitude of that Church has been seen ; but 
a few more official utterances will help some minds to 
more clearly apprehend the unmistakable policy of 
Rome. 

In his famous Encychcal Letter, before quoted, 
issued December 8, 1864, the pope specified certain 
" errors " which he ofiicially condemned, among which 
were the following, bearing directly on this question : 

The entire direction of public schools in which the 
youth of Christian States are educated may and must 
appertain to the civil power, and belong to it so far 
that no other authority shall be recognized as having 
any right to interfere in the discipline of the schools, 
the arrangement of the studies, etc. 

The most advantageous conditions of civil society 
require that popular scliools, opened without distinction 
to all children of the people, and public establishments 
designed to teach young people letters and good disci- 
pline and to impart to them education, should be 
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freed from all ecclesiastical authority and interference, 
and should be fully subjected to the civil and poUtical 
powers for the teaching of matters and opinions com- 
mon to the times. 

The Caiholio World * said : 

As there is for us Catholics only one Church, there 
is and can be no proper education for us not given by 
or under the direction and control of the CathoHc 
Church. 

A writer in the Catholic World \ said : 

The superintendence and direction of the public* 
schools, as well as those wherein the mass of the people 
are instructed in the rudiments of human knowledge 
and those wherein secondary and higher instruction are 

SVen, is the right of the Catholic Church. She alone 
IS the right oi watching over the moral character of 
those schools, of approvmg the masters who instruct 
the youth therein, of controlling their teaching, and 
dismissing without appeal to any other authority those 
whose doctrines or manners are contrary to the purity 
of the Christian doctrine. 

In a public address:]: Chancellor Eev. Thomas S. 

Preston, Yicar-General of the Diocese of New York, 

said: 

I will state, briefly, the position in which the Cath- 
olics stand in regard to elementary and popular instruc- 
tion. "We have been misunderstood, and often inten- 
tionally so, for our explanations have not been received 
with candor or considered with justice. "We only de- 

* April, 1871. t September, 1875. 

X Before the ** Young Men's Local Catholic Union " of New York city, 
November, 1876. 
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sire to practice our religion, and we defy any man to 
call us in question for our love for our country. . . . 
We cannot approve the divorce of education arid re- 
ligion, and, so far as our children are concerned, we 
must teach them, with secular knowledge, the trutlis of 
revelation and the mysteries of our faith. [Great ap- 

Elause.] Because we do this do we prevent our neigli- 
ors from doing it likewise, or from not doingit at all, as 
they please ? No. We interfere not with their rights, 
and surely they, in justice and in reason, ought not to 
interfere with ours. [Applause.] So far as the com- 
mon schools are concerned, it is a calumny often re- 
peated, and no doubt to be repeated still, tnat we are 
opposed to schools for those who want them. It is not 
true. We are not opposed to the common schools for 
our Protestant friends, if thev want them, but they 
will not answer for us, for the schools we want are 
those in which our children shall be taught the mys- 
teries of their faith. 

The Catholic Theoby Stated. 
One of the latest and fullest utterances of the 
Eoman Catholic Church on this subject was by Eev. 
F. T. McCarthy, S. J., of Boston. This gentleman's 
statement and vindication will be given at considerable 
length,, that the subject may be brought more fully 
and intelligently before our readers. He said : * 

There is no State that has ever received the com- 
mission to educate. God never gave a commission 
to the State to educate. The function of the State 



* December 22, 1887, in the Church of our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
Boston Highlands. The extracts are from the Boston Herald^ December 
28, 1887. 
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with regard to education is simply tliis — to protect 
the citizen in natural and acquired rights, and to fur- 
ther and to promote the temporal welfare of the 
citizen. 

A word now with regard to the origin of civil so- 
ciety. This will throw more light upon the subject. 
In the beginning, when there was but one family — 
Adam and Eve and the children immediately born to 
them — that was all the civil society that existed. 
Adam was the head. By the law of nature he 
was the head. By divine ordinance he was the head. 
In the family his will was law, so long as that will 
was not in opposition to the will of God. But they 
begat more and mdre children, and their children 
married, and they multiplied, and they covered the 
earth. Now, it was discovered that there was need 
of some public authority, some one chosen to admin- 
ister the government. There were felt certain wants. 
Those w^ants could be best supplied by association, 
and accordingly they entered into association. 
The individual surrendered a certain amount of his 
individual right, in exchange for certain protection 
that he received from the government of civil so- 
ciety. And this is the origin of civil society. Civil 
society is created by individual men, and the cession 
o^f the rights of individual men was only in as far as 
the cession of those rights was for the common weal. 
Hence we hear people talking now about the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts — common weal ; com- 
mon welfare. That is what it means, the common 
welfare, and the common welfare is best secured by 
the yielding up by the individual of certain rights. 
But the Government is not to take rights, to usurp 
those that the individual has never given up, and 
the individual has certain inalienable rights that he 
cannot give up. And one of the rights that the in- 
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dividual and the parent cannot surrender, is the right 
to educate the children that are born. 

How, then, does the State come to possess this 
right ? Does it belong to the protective function of 
the State ? But it is supposed that the parent, in 
educating, is in his right; therefore there is no 
question of the State protecting his right. Does it 
belong to that function which is promotive of the 
welfare of the individual and of tne family? No. 
It is not to the interest of the individual or of tlie 
family to have the State as the educator. Let us 
suppose that the State is atheistical. Let us suppose 
that the State is hostile to religion. Let us suppose — 
and the fact exists in a great many places — that the 
State is hostile to the Catholic Church and to those 
who profess Catholic doctrine and submission to 
Catholic authority. I have already said that any 
body that undertakes to teach teaches by the choice 
of the parent, and according to the mind and accord- 
ing to the conscientious convictions of the parents; 
but how is a State that is atheistical, how is a State 
that is opposed 'to Catholicity to teach Catholic chil-. 
dren, to till the place of Catholic parents with regard 
to such children, to bring them up as tlie parent 
would have them brought up, and as the parent is 
bound in conscience to have them brought up ? How 
can the State do that ? The State cannot do it. But 
tlie State has not the right to do it, and when the 
State steps in and assumes the role of the school 
teacher then there is the invasion of the individual 
right, the invasion of the domestic right, the invasion 
of the rights of the Church, and the invasion of divine 
rights. But is there no circumstance under which 
the State is allowed to teach ? No. There may be 
circumstances when the State may look after the 
education of children that are neglected, evidently, by 
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those who have the lawful right to teach them. Or- 
phans, for example, foundliugs, paupers — they are to 
be taught. By the State? No. If the Church or if 
private charity does not attend to it the State must 
do it ; but the State does not become the teacher. 
The State is simply to see that that child, thus aban- 
doned, has the education that it has a right to. But 
that does not make the State the school-teacher. 

The State Theory Vindicated. 

Here is a full statement and defense of the theory 
of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to education. 
A close observer will detect the fallacies in Father 
McCarthy's reasoning. He says that " God never 
gave a commission to the State to educate." After 
referring to the first family, with Adam as its head, 
he says, where families multiplied there was some 
need of public authority, some one chosen to admin- 
ister government. There were " certain felt wants, 
which could be best supplied by association^ and ac- 
cordingly they entered into association. The indi- 
vidual surrendered a certain amount of his indi- 
vidual right, in exchange for certain protection he 
received from the government of civil society. 
This is the origin of civil society." Hence the 
term "Commonwealth, Common Weal, Common 
Welfare." 

Father McCarthy thus far states very well the logi- 
cal basis of free republics. This is the basis on 
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which the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
organized. The " Bill of Rights " says : 

The body politic is formed by a voluntary asso- 
ciation of individuals ; it is a social compact, by 
which the whole people covenants with each citizen, 
and each citizen with the whole people, that all shall 
be governed by certain laws for the common good. 

When the individual citizens of Massachusetts 
" associated " themselves for the purpose of forming 
" civil society " or the Commonwealth, by " surren- 
dering " " a certain amount of individual rights," etc., 
and defined and fixed the limits of that surrender, in 
the Constitution of the State, and adopted the Con- 
stitution by the votes of the individual citizens, to 
whom it was submitted, they specified the education 
of the young according to the system then in use, 
particularly mentioning * " public schools and gram- 
mar schools in the towns " — a clear recognition of 
our public school system. They assigned as the 
reason, that " wisdom and knowledge, as well as vir- 
tue, diffused generally among the body of the people, 
being necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education," etc. 

Something similar is found in the history of all the 
United States. The people have relinquished th6 

* See Constitution of Musimchusetts, chupter v, section ii. 
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right and duty of secular education to the States. 
The States hold it as committed to them by the people 
— a fundamental principle in our republic. Hence, 
however Father McCarthy's theory may apply to 
monarchical governments, and even republics difEer- 
ently constituted, it does not apply to this republic, 
for the parents, as citizens, at the outset, relinquished 
the right and duty of secular education to the State. 

Does Father McCarthy reply that the people, 
under God, have no right to thus relinquish the work 
of education to the State ? Does he state this as an 
assumption? Where is the authority which condemns 
the relinquishment ? If scriptural, where is the 
text to be found? If his answer is that the Roman 
Catholic Church holds to that doctrine, that may 
satisfy him, but non-Catholics ask for some other 
proof. 

But, says Father McCarthy, suppose the State is 
" atlieistical " or " hostile^ to religion," '' would it be 
for the interest of the individual or the family to 
have the State as the educator?" That is a suppo- 
sition which does not apply in this republic, and 
must, therefore, be ruled out of this argument. 

But again he says, " Let us suppose — and the fact 
exists in a great many places — that the State is hos- 
tile to the Catholic Church, and to those who profess 
Catholic doctrine and submission to Catholic author- 
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ity." We answer, that is not the case in this re- 
public or in any individual State of this republic. 
Our national Constitution forbids any " law respect' 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof." The Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts says : 

No subject shall be hurt, molested, or restrained 
in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshiping God 
in the manner and season most agreeable to tlie dic- 
tates of his own conscience, or for his reh'gious pro- 
fession or sentiments, provided he does not disturb 
the public peace or obstruct others in their religious 
worship. 

Similar provisions are in the Constitution* of all 
the States. 

The Catholic Assumfhon. 

But the point underlying the whole is the Roman 
Catholic assumption that religion and secular educa- 
tion must be taught together; should never be sepa- 
rated. But may not the parents, the citizens, in a 
free republic, where there exist diverse forms of 
religion, which complicate and make impossible the 
teaching of religion in the public schools, agree to re- 
linquish to the State the right and duty of teaching 
secular education, and reserve to themselves and to 
the Churches the work of imparting religious in- 
struction ? May they not do this as a wise arrange- 
ment, in the interest of harmony ? This is what we 
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understand haff been done, to afford our Eoman Cath- 
olic fellow citizens, and others, the privileges of our 
school system. 

But the hierarchy steps in — not the mass of the 
Roman Catholic laity — and says " No ; the exclusive 
function of all education, secular and religious, is in 
my hands — there must be no separation." This is a 
part of the absolutism of the papal Church. She 
claims absolute supremacy in all things : in education, 
in legislation, in government ; that the State and the 
Church should be united ; that the Church should 
control the State ; that all legislation should be sub- 
ject to- her dictation. This is the logical basis of the 
papacy, and she carries out the lines of her policy 
wherever she can, and varies from it only where she 
cannot help herself. Her demand wholly to control 
education, secular and religious, is a pai-t of her abso- 
lutism, the " thin edge of the wedge " which the 
Church of Rome is driving into our republican in- 
stitutions for the purpose of splitting the republic. 
This, at least, is the logical trend of her move- 
ment. 

This imperious hierarchy comes into our republic, 
knowing what it is, its government and usages, and 
asserts unblushingly these demands of an absolutism 
engendered amid the darkness and mold of the 
Middle Ages, demanding that which must ruin our 
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most valued institutions. Then, if not gratified, they 
twit us of the falsity of our boasted liberty, as though 
freedom were unbounded license. Said one prominent 
papal ecclesiastic in New York city : 

Now, in this country, that boasts its freedom, 
shall a man rise and tell me, " All this is very well, 
but you shall support the common schools, no matter 
whether you like them or not ; and if vou don't wish 
to send your children to them, we are m the majority 
and you shall pay anyway ? " Is this in accordance 
with righteousness and justice ? Is this a free country, 
or is it not ? 

Strange are the fallacies resorted to to overturn our 
institutions. Papists fail to appreciate the genius of 
a free country. They live in the atmosphere of ec- 
clesiastical absolutism. Absolutism is the warp and 
woof of the system in which they have been reared. 
They overlook entirely that it is the prime duty of a 
popular government to perpetuate itself by adopting 
measures promotive of the greatest freedom and the 
highest good of all. To accomplish this, restraints 
and requirements must be imposed upon its inhabi- 
tants. The " free country " the Eomanists talk about 
does not recognize such necessities. The imposition 
of taxes, laws for restraining the vicious, and laws re- 
quiring men to do what they do not like to do, are, in 
their estimation, incompatible with the gloriously 

"free country" upon which they discourse. The 
10 
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logical result of such freedom is anarchy. The 
American people are not anarchists. 

We cannot too distinctly emphasize the principle 
that self-preservation is the primal law of govern- 
ments as well as of nature. What does history show 
to have been the bane of past republics, and the cause 
of their overthrow, but ignorance ? Of necessity the 
State must devote primary attention to elementary 
education, compelling its children to have such in- 
struction as will prevent their becoming instruments 
of danger. To accomplish this, schools must be sup- 
ported at necessary expense, and in the least conflict 
with the rights and ideas of tlie parents. Said 

Hon. Theodore Eoosevelt: 

There is but one point in reference to which any 
feelings of alarm are in the smallest degree justifiable — 
this is the jpublic scho^fij^steuuVWe could suffer no 
national calamity more far-reaching in its effects than 
would be implied in the abandonment of our system 
of non-sectarian common schools ; and it is a very un- 
fortunate thing for any man, or body of men, to be 
identified with opposition thereto. But it must be 
l)ome in mind that hostility to the public schools is 
not really a question of sects at all ; it is merely an 
illustration of the survival or importation here oi the 
utterly un-American and thoroughly Old- World idea 
of the subordination of the layman to the priest, ^^ot 
; a few Protestant clergymen oppose our puhUc schools 
'' oh the one hand, and an ever-increasing number of 
Catholic laymen support them on the other. At my 
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own home on Long Island, for instance, the chief op- 
[)nent of the pubuc schools is not the Catholic priest, 
lit the Episcopalian clergyman ; and he re-enforces 
his slender stock of tritely foolish arguments by lib- 
eral quotations from the work of a Presbyterian theo- 
logian. 

["he fight is not one between creeds ; it is an issue 
between intelhgent American laymen of every faith, 
on the one hand, and ambitious, foohsh, or misguided 
supporters of a worn-out system of clerical government 
on the other — these supporters including Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians as well as Catholics. Our pub- 
4ie school system is here to stay ; it cannot be over- 
turned ; wherever hurt, even, it is only at the much 
greater cost of the person hurting it. The boy brought 
up in the parochial school is not only less qualified to 
be a good American citizen, but he is also at a distinct 
disadvantage in the race of life, compared to the boy 
brought up in the pubhc schools. 

The theory that the entire work of education is the 
exclusive function of the Church is a sequence of 
the old mediaeval papal dogma that the Church is the 
prime, supreme, and all-embracing source of authority 
— ^that the oflSces of the State are subordinate to and 
dependent upon the supreme will of the Church, and 
that all functions, religious, civil, and social, must be 
administered under her direction and dictation. It 
does not require great logical insight to see that such 
a theory cannot be worked in the American republic. 
For the proper discharge of the functions of Ameri- 
can citizenship there must be an American education. 
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A Plain Kecessitt. 

It is a plain necessity that in a republic every boy 
should be educated to understand something of the 
pohty of the Government, its structure and aims, in- 
stead of being educated to ideas and methods of abso- 
lutism, as in the parochial schools of Romanism. He 
should know something of business relations and trade ; 
something in relation to criminal enterprises and 
moral enterpidses, and trained to use his knowledge 
honestly for the good of his country. It is easy to 
show that where the education of the child is left 
wholly to the parent and to the Eoman Cathohc 
Church, as in Italy, Spain, etc., large masses grow up 
uneducated. In the hands of such people free insti- 
tutions cannot safely rest. They cannot intelligently 
exercise the franchise. On that account the free State 
is in duty bound to educate its youth. To educate a 
large body of children outside of the institutions which 
educate the masses, as, for instance, in the Catholic 
parochial schools, is to build up classes and castes in 
our midst. 

Confessedly it is the function of the State to corre- 
late human forces, all the varied elements of society, 
so far as they need to be adjusted. There are neces- 
sities of the adult population for which the State must 
care, not merely as charities, but as acts of justice. 
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Many are the equalizing tasks of civil government. 
Certain obligations must be made to rest mutually 
upon the rich and the poor — ^upon nobles and peas- 
ants, upon willing and reluctant parents. The State is 
the aggregate, unified personality, in a representative 
way, particularly in a republic, correlating and admin- 
istering whatever might otherwise remain unorgan- 
ized and become disintegrating and ruinous. The 
children of the State, brought into existence without 
ability or wisdom to care for themselves, with parents 
often unfitted to wisely direct i;heir education, and 
often utterly indifferent to it, must be conserved and 
provided for by the civil power. In a republic, re- 
quiring intelligence in order to the performance of 
the duties of citizenship, it is an imperative necessity 
that the State should provide for the education of the 
whole body. It must not be left to chance. 
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QUESTION II. 

As to Meligious Instruction in the JPuhlic 
Schools. 

IN the early period of the New England colonies, 
when the Church and State were united and there 
was only one * denomination, the Catechism was gen- 
erally taught in the public schools ; not every day, 
but more or less every week, and often by the parish 
minister. The appointment of teachers very gener- 
ally depended upon the approval of the local minister. 
In those days the first officers of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company were not appointed 
until they had passed a satisfactory examination in the 
doctrines of justification by faith, the office-work of 
the Holy Ghost, etc. But that time has passed away. 
No one can believe more sincerely and strongly 
than the writer of this volume that a complete edu- 
cation must comprise religious instruction and train- 
ing; that the religions faculty must be cultivated; 
and that instniction in religious truth is an abso- 
lute necessity. But this is not the work of the public 

* There wore very few churches of other denominations than the Con- 
gregational down to the Revolution. 
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school system. Teachers are not selected with refer- 
ence to any particular kind of Christian faith. The 
course of study is secular. The home and the 
Church are the places for distinctively religious in- 
struction. 

The course of the Roman Catholic Church, in the 
early part of this school contest, impresses us as having 
been false arid insincere, or, at least, the course of 
many of those who, in her own name, championed her 
cause. The objective point in many cases, and for a 
considerable time, was that the public schools were 
" sectarian," because of the use of the Bible in them. 
After the school boards had yielded, in many pfeces, 
and withdrawn the Bible, or closely circumscribed 
it, then the Romanists declared they werie not satis- 
fied. The Tablet said: "This action does not 
meet, nor in any degree lessen, our objection 
to the public school system." The Catholic Worlds 
said, "Exclude your Protestant Bible and all di- 
rect and indirect religious instruction from your 
public schools, and you will not render them a whit 
less objectionable than they now are ; for we object 
not less to purely secular schools than we do to secta- 
rian schools." Then came the cry that our schools were 
" godless," and the plea, " We hold education to be 
the function of the Church, and not the State," which 
has become the point since emphasized. 
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What a Eomanist said: 

A candid Romanist, in a letter to a New York see- 
alar paper, gave these reasons for protesting against 
reading the Bible in the public schools : 

The Bible is the chief and sole source of Protestant 
beliefs ; it is the potent weapon of the Protestant 
power. The most powerful engine of Protestantism 
is the Bible. The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible is the slogan and watchword of the 
Protestant chieftains. In this Bible is the foundation, 
the superstructure, the inside and outside, the length, 
width, height, and depth of the Protestant system. 
Now you have put this tremendous instrumentality, 
this chiefest thing in your religious system, into the 
public schools, ^y so doing you have Protestantized 
them; you have put them in specific opposition to 
Catholic principles. 

When, early in July, 1888, Eev. Dr. McGlynn was 
interviewed by a correspondent of the Christicm 
Union^ and the fact was referred to that the chief ob- 
jection recently heard from Catholic priests against 
the public schools was not that they taught the Prot- 
estant religion, but that they taught no religion at 
all, Dr. McGlynn said: 

Yes, that is the point which they are urging now, 
but this is merely to keep in accora with the demand 
that all the children must have a religious education. 
The earlier Councils never objected to any thing in 
the public school system, except the giving of in- 
struction antagonistic to their religion, and the con- 
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ducting of reKgious exercises and the usinff of forms 
of prayer unfamiliar to Catholic children, if not for- 
bidden them. 

The object of the Roman Catholic crusade has been, 
first, to bring the public schools into contempt and 
suspicion, as irreligious and ungodly, and then to 
build up Roman Catholic schools on their ruins. 
They have complained that they were taxed to sup- 
port " sectarian" schools. Now they want our school 
money to support their sectarian schools. When in- 
terviewed on this question, in 1875, Rev. Bishop 
McQuaid, of Rochester, said : 

Archbishop Hughes did a^ree to some compromise 
on the exclusion of the Bible, but iong beiore his 
death he saw the error of such a step. I was brought 
up very religiously, and remember being on my 
knees ten minutes each day while the New Testa- 
ment was read to us. I do not want the Bible ex- 
cluded from schools not frequented by Catholics ; in 
fact, I think the teaching of any religion is better than 
none at all. No man could be more surprised than I 
was, when the Board of Education of Rochester voted 
the Bible out of their city schools. 

In 1858 Archbishop Hughes, in a public lecture in 
New York city, made extraordinary allegations against 
the public school system, as not only " godless," but 
a powerful promoter of crime, because religious in- 
struction was not imparted in connection with secular 
knowledge and training. He said : 
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The public schools of New York, under the pretense 
of bestowinor the blessings and benefits of education 
upon the children of the metropolis, in fact commu- 
nicate to them the rudiments of knowledge, accompa- 
nied with jnst so much intellectual skill and sagacity 
as to enable theni to prey with more success and 
greater impunity upon the community; to become 
more finished and accomplished scoundrels, more in- 
genious forgers and counterfeiters, more polished 
murderers and assassins. 

The public school system is a disgrace to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century ; and I hope to 
live to see the day when the citizens of New York 
will look back upon it with shame and horror that 
such a gross and miserable delusion could ever 
have been suffered to take possession of the public 
mind. 

The teacher in the utmost exercise of his authority 
can only appeal to the intellectual faculties of his 
pupils; and if those faculties, sharpened by incessant 
and'skillful use, choose to look upon dishonesty, fraud, 
or crime as innocent and commendable, the case is 
taken at once beyond the jurisdiction of the teacher, 
who is restrained, by the positive enactment of law, 
from appealing to any higher standard of religion or 
morality than the intellect alone can compass. The 
legitimate consequences of this state of things, thus 
induced, are frightfully apparent in the alarming 
increase of vice and crime which now stares us in the 
face ; the burglars, the robbers, the incendiaries, the 
munlerers, assassins, garroters, and rioters, who infest 
our streets and alleys, rendering property and per- 
son alike insecure, and threatening to deluge our 
streets with blood, and convert our boasted civiliza- 
tion into the most fearful anarchy, are but the ma- 
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tured graduates of the public schools, the repre- 
sentatives of its morality, the finished specimens of 
its powers. 

A most astounding indictment ! Bishop Hughes 
was capable of making bolder and balder statements 
than any other papal ecclesiastic, and those just 
quoted are a grave affront to American citizens. It 
requires so little acuteness to answer his allegations 
that it is hardly worth while to dwell upon them ; yet 
we cannot let the bishop's statements pass unnoticed. 
More frank was the pastoral letter of the Second 
Plenary Council at Baltimore, in 1866, addressed to 
the Roman Catholic clergy and laity of this country: 

It is a melancholy fact, and a very humiliating 
avowal for us to make, that a very large proportion 
of the idle and vicious youth of our principal cities 
are the children of Catholic parents. 

Cardinal Antonelli is quoted as saying : " The cate- 
chism alone is essential for the education of the 
people!^^ 

The process pursued in the Catholic schools dwarfs 
the intellect of the pupils, fitting them for the coarser 
occupations of life. Many Catholic parents have 
seen this, and removed their children from the 
Church schools. When threatened by the priests, they 
have answered, "My children have been in your 
schools three years, and have learned little besides the 
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catechism ; I prefer to send them to the public 
schools, where they will learn Jiow to get a living in 
this world, since they must spend their lives here.'' 

Dexter A. Hawkins, Esq., * has demonstrated 
that so far does the training in the priests' schools 
fall short of fitting pupils to earn an honest living, 
that the Irish, who have largely attended these 
schools in New York city, in a term of years fur- 
nished more than three times as many paupers and 
criminals, according to their number, as the Ameri- 
cans, who, as a body, attend the public schools. In 
the city of New York, from 1871 to 1875, inclusive, 
the Department of Charities and Corrections cared 
for the following paupers : 

Ratio. 

Americans 63,1 "78 1.00 

Irish 98,787 3.50 

Germans 24,273 1.33 

All others 17,«63 1.50 

TheEoman Catholic parochial school sends forth 
its pupils with three and a half times the chances of 
becoming paupers which they would have if they had 
attended the public schools. 

Mr. Hawkins continues : 

But, says the Romish priest, in answer to the re- 
monstrance of the parent, " If the catechism and the 
dogmas and practices of the Church taught in the 

* See pamphlet, TTie Roman Catholic Church in New York City and 
Public Land and Public Money. By Dexter A. Hawkins, 1887, pp. 12, 13 
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parochial school don't enable the children to earn 
their living as well as does the course of instruction 
in the public schools, they at least correct their morals, 
and so make them better members* of society." 

This is a great mistake, for the facts show just the 
opposite. 

In this city, in fifteen years and four months, end- 
ing December 31, 1875, the record of arrests gives 
the following: 

Number of Irish arrested 571,497 

Number of Americans arrested. 387.154 

Number of Germans arrested. 119,659 

Number from all other races arrested 92,934 

And the names of those arrested show that a large 
percentage of those classed as Americans in the above 
table are of Irish parentage, and hence, to a large ex- 
tent, attended the parochial schools. But taking the 
table just as it stands, and reducing the figures to a 
comparative ratio, based on the number of each race in 
this city, as fixed by the last United States census, and 
adopting the American as the unit, gives the following : 

Americans. 1.00 I Grermans 1.07 

Irish 3.28 I All other races 1.27 

In other words, a child trained in' the jpa/rochial 
schools of the Roman Catholic Church is more than 
three and a qua/rter tim^ a^ likely to get into jail as 
the child trained in the free public school. 

The above tables are the outcome of so large a 
generalization, running through so many years, that 
they are safe and sure indications of the tendency of 
the two systems. 

Parents desire the welfare of their offspring ; they 
see plainly the difference between the parochial school 
boy and the public school bo;^ ; hence it requires the 
constant application of the spiritual, and often of the 
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corporeal lash of the priest, to compel them to with- 
draw their children from the feast of knowledge 
offered free at the public schools, and to send them 
to meager and mediaeval diet of daily catechism doled 
out in the parochial schools. 

Pauperism and crime are the two most troublesome 
evils that infest and afflict society. This Church has 
raised mendicity from a vice to the dignity of a vir- 
tue ; and its more ignorant followers believe that 
through the confessional and penance its priests have 
the power to pronounce absolution of crime ; hence 
its failure to repress these two evils. 

Such is the failure of the Koman Catholic system 
of religious education for which the priests plead in 
behalf of their parochial schools. 

What lias been the state of morals in those countries 
where all the popular education that existed was in the 
parochial schools of Romanism, or where the people, 
if uneducated, have been under her almost exclusive 
care ? We give statistics based upon official censuses : ^ 

CoMMirrALS FOR Murder for Each Million of the Population. 

Protestant England 4 to 1,000,000. 

Roman Catholic Belgium 18 " 

Koman Catholic Ireland 19 " 

Roman Catholic Sardinia 20 " 

Roman Catholic France 31 ** 

Roman Catliolic Austria 36 " 

Roman Catholic Lombardy 45 " 

Roman Catholic Tuscnny 56 " 

Roman Catholic Bavaria 68 " 

Roman Catliolic Sicily 90 " 

Roman Cathohc Papal States 113 ** 

Roman CathoHc Naples 174 " 

* Collated by Rev. M. Hoimrt Spencer, a clergyman of the Cliurch of 
England. Censuses next preceding 1854, 
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Rev. Mr. Seymour, to whom we are indebted for 
the above statistics, says: 

Name any Protestant country or city in Europe, 
and let its depths of vice and immorality be measured 
and named, and I will name a Roman Catholic coun- 
try or city whose depths of vice and immorality are 
lower still. 

Stockholm was said, a few years ago, to rank the 
lowest, in respect to illegitimacy, of any Protestant 
city in Europe — namely, twenty-nine per cent, of all 
the births. But the following Roman Catholic cities 
outrank this, the worst of all Protestant cities : Paris, 
33 per cent. ; Brussels, 35 per cent. ; Munich, 48 
per cent. ; Vienna, 51 per cent. ; Lafbach, 38 per 
cent. ; Brunn, 42 per cent. ; Lintz, 46 per cent. ; 
Prague, 47 per cent. ; Lemberg, 47 per cent. ; Klagen- 
fort, 56 per cent. ; Gratz, 65 per cent. 

Illegitimate Births for every 1,000 Births.* 



Protestant Coimtiies. 

Denmark 110 

England, Scotland, and Walos. 67 
Holland (36 per cent. Roman 

Catholic) 40 

Prnssia, with Saxony, and 

Hanover , 83 

Sweden and Norway 96 



Roman Catholic Conntrics. 

Baden 162 

Bavaria, •. . . . 225 

Belgium 72 

France 75 

German Austria 181 

Average 143 



Average 79 

A few years ago Koman Catholic Dublin con- 
tained one prostitute for 301 inhabitants, and Lon- 

* New Englander^ January, 1870. 
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don one to 579. The Koraan Catholic chaplain of the 
jail in Liverpool reported 1,812 Protestant women 
committed and 3,083 Roman Catholic women com- 
mitted in the year 1864.* 

The following f shows where the criminals belong 
ecclesiastically : 

In the penitentiary at Joliet, 111., July 22, 1888, 
fifty convicts were confirmed by Bishop Spalding, of 
the Catholic Church. They had been receiving 
special instruction for a month, so that they might be 
prepared to receive the rite. Confirmation, it will be 
remembered, is one of the seven sacraments of the 
Catholic Church, and it admits the recipient into full 
relations with .the Church. Two years ago, at the 
same prison, one hundred and seventeen convicts were 
confirmed by Archbishop Feehan of Chicago. 

Bishop Hughes had passed away before the astound- 
ing defalcations of Bishop Purcell, in Cincimiati, and 
the Augustinian fathers, in La^vrence, had come to pub- 
lic notice, involving the ruin of many households :|: who 
had confided their funds to priestly hands. But why 
pursue this subject any further ? Such are the facts in 
regard to the character of the people Rome has had 
under her training. How do her pretensions of great 
concern for the religious education of the young appear 
in this light ? Can the young be trusted to her infiuence ? 

* New Englander, Januarj^, 1870. 
t An item of current news in the newspapers. 

X It is stated on good authority that tne losers by Archbishop Purcell 
were all persons ef the poorer class, no rich man being involved. 
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How TO Supplement the Schools. 

Bare secular instruction, unattended by religion, is 
sometimes declared to engender worldliness, forget- 
fubiess of God and moral relations, and to lead to 
agnosticism. Some leading minds have pronounced 
such culture one-sided and mischievous. The moral 
sense, it is claimed, should be cultivated while the 
intellectual faculties are trained. Guizot, Portalis and 
Cousin have been quoted in support of this view. 
How to meet this question in non-sectarian schools is 
the problem. Non-sectarian the schools must certainly 
be, in a free repubhc, composed of such diverse 
religionists and nationaUties. 

Surrounded by Sunday-schools, churches, and Chris- 
tian families, it is morally certain that few children 
will be left wholly without religious instruction, even 
if there are no religious exercises in the public 
schools. The sentiment is gaining ground that re- 
ligious instruction is the function of the parent and 
the Church, and the extension of city missions and 
mission Sunday-schools, and the multiplication of 
religious agencies of many kinds is bringing the 
masses of children and youth more and more under 
some measure of religious instruction. But the moral 
wastes are still many, large, and alarming. 

Within a few years many have felt that much 
11 
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more should be done, and that something can be done, 
in inculcating morality in the public schools. The 
Presbyterian Synod ^ of New York four years ago 
adopted a resolution urging the incorporation into 
State and secular education, of moral and religious 
truth founded on the following basal propositions: 
a personal God ; individual responsibihty to him ; 
immortality ; a future judgment ; and the Ten Com- 
mandments, as interpreted by the Sermon on the 
Mount. The Synod appointed a committee to inquire 
as to the practicability of securing a union of different 
denominations on such a basis. Eabbi F. de Sola 
Mendez, representing the Orthodox Jews, indorsed 
the plan heartily, with the exception of the last 
proposition, which he thought might be open to 
misapprehension in that form. Eabbi Gottheil, 
representing the radical Jews, took substantially the 
same position. 

The Archbishop of New York was interviewed, 
and responded as follows, through his Vicar-General : 

Archbishopric of New York, ) 

Chancery Office, 266 Mulberry Street, > 

New York, Dec. 12, 1885. ) 

Kev. Dear Sir: The most reverend apostle 
desires me, in his name, to say, in response to your 
letter, that the Catholic Church has always insisted, 

* The Evanjrelieal Alliance of Boston Ministers has agitated the question 
of a book on morals lor schools. 
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and must always insist, upon the teaching of religion 
with education. For this reason we cannot patronize 
the public schools, and are forced to establish our own 
parochial schools. The question of religion, where 
there are many different denominations, each with its 
own creed, is a difficult one to settle. We could be 
satisfied with nothing less than teaching our whole 
faith. Protestant denominations, if they value their 
own creeds, ought to feel as we do. Denominational 
schools are, to our mind, the only solution of the 
question. This plan should satisfy every one, and 
would save the State a vast outlay of expense. 

The points you propose, while better than nothing, 
would never satisfy us, and we think they ought not 
to satisfy many of the Protestant Churches ; while the 
infidels, w;ho afe now very numerous, would certainly 
reject them. 

We believe that the country will yet see the ruin- 
ous effects of an education from which religion has 
been excluded. 

With sincere respect, on the part of the archbishop 
and myself, Yours very truly, 

T. S. Preston, V. G. 

Kev. Geo. Pay^on, Ch., etc. 

It is plain that no compromise is possible with 
Iloman Catholics. Still the question remains. 

Judge Robert C. Pitman,^ of Massachusetts, speaks 
in a manner showing close, clear discrimination, 
worthy of much attention. 

Can we teach ethics without religion? Probably. 
I say probably because there is not much experi- 

* Forum, May, 1888. 
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mental proof. We hear more than we see of that 
kind of teaching. But we cannot teach with author- 
ity; we cannot teach with impressiveness, without 
thought of Him who is the Absolute Eight. The 

1)ecuEarity of Christianitv itseK is not in the reve- 
ation of new ethical truth, but in bringing to us that 
new sense of God, and of our relation to him, which 
makes the idea of duty regnant in the heart. Matthew 
Arnold very inadequately defines religion as " moral- 
ity touched with emotion." But, although it is much 
more, it is that; and without religion morality has 
neither emotion nor motion. It wifl stay in the text- 
book. 

And so, coming to the heart of the problein, I say 
that I would have religion taught as a part of our 
public education. What religion? The only religion 
that is a part of the common law, the only religion 
that permeates our literature, and the religion that iS 
related to all our modem civilization — Christianity. 
But it should be the Christianity of Christ, not that of 
sects ; the Christianity which, in its practical aspects, 
is fitted to be the universal religion of mankind ; 
which appeals, as did the Master, for its test to the 
common judgment of what is right. Can the public 
school teach such a common Christianity? It were 
indeed a scandal to our religion, if there were no 
ground upon which its nomined adlierents could stand 
together. Can it be that our schools must be left 
pagan because we are sectarian ? Such a conclusion is 
repulsive to the common sense of the community. 
All the tendencies of the age are toward breadth and 
unity. I think there are but very few who call them- 
selves Christians, who would prefer that our schools 
should be godless, rather than that thev should confine 
themselves to the Lord's Prayer as their Uturgy, the 
two great commandments as the rule of holy living. 
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and the doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount b& the 
inspiration and comfort of the souL 

Rev. Drs. Seelye, of Amherst College, Bartol, of 
Boston, and others, hold similar views. In regard to 
this proposition The Pilot (E. C.) editoriallj sajs : 

As to the Catholics, they would, at least, have no 
new grievance, and many of them would see a 
distinct gain in removingfrom the public schools the 
reproach of godlessness. But should they still object — 
as assuredly they would — to availing themselves of 
the public schools. Judge Pitman would favor hand- 
ing over "these departments for the instruction of 
their children to teachers of their own faith, under 
such arrangements as should insure an intelligent, 

Estematic, and faithful performance of that duty." 
L other words, the writer would have Catholic 
teachers visit the public schools, at fixed times, for the 
special religious and moral instruction of the Catholic 
pupils. This, however, should be not in recognition 
of a right, but merely as a concession, creating no 
claim for compensation, since the State had already 
provided, according to its best judgment, for the 
religious instruction of all. 

But why this awkward and unsatisfactory com- 
promise — ^which means, in effect, to set up a State 
religion in the schools at the expense of all the tax- 
payers, and discriminate a^inst the Catholic tax- 
payers, because they cannot m conscience accept it — 
when a simple and well-tested solution of the difficulty 
is offered by the denominational system. Still, every 
word that deepens the growing seijtiment in favor of 
reliffion in popular education is a distinct gain ; and 
Catnolics have no fear but that, once the American 
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mind is thoroughly convinced on this important 
question, it will find an equitable settlement for it. 

Judge Pitman's plan, therefore, will not be ac- 
cepted by Koman Catljolics nor by the Jews, and it 
remains a delicate matter to introduce any religious 
instruction into the pubhc schools. A common 
method, in Massachusetts and other New England 
States, is for the teacher, at the opening of the school, 
to read a few devotional passages from the Psalms 
and oflEer the Lord's Prayer, those of the pupils 
joining who choose to do so, and those who prefer 
remaining outside until the close of this brief exercise. 
This plan generally works without friction. 

The provisions of the national and State Con- 
stitutions are such that the matter of religious exer- 
cises in the public schools is restricted within very 
narrow hmits, specific instruction being ruled out. 

The Constitution of the United States says : 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. 

Massachusetts says: "No- subject shall be hurt, 
molested, or restrained in his person, liberty, or estate, 
for worshiping God in the manner most agreeable to 
the dictates oi his own conscience, or for Ms religious 
profession or sentiment." 

Its Bill of Eights says also: "All religious sects 
and denominations demeaning themselves peaceably 
and as good citizens of the Commonwedth shall 
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be equally under the protection of the law ; and no 
subordination of any one sect or denomination to 
another shall ever be established by law." 

A statute, in the same spirit, forbids the intro- 
duction of any text-book "favoring the tenet of any 
particular sect of Christians." These are in harmony 
with the act of the people which, in 1833, finally 
destroyed the power of towns or the State to tax the 
people for the support of churches. 

An Able Discussion. 

Said Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D.,* after quoting the 
foregoing : 

These provisions declare a perfect equality of 
religious denominations, that no one shall be put in 
power by law, and that no tenet of any sect shall be 
favored. This necessarily rules out of the schools 
religious instruction, if it is consistently carried out. 
A Komanist cannot impose his tenets upon a Prot- 
estant child, and a Protestant teacher cannot impose 
his tenets upon a Catholic child. A Baptist teacher 
cannot teach immersion, and a Congregational teacher 
cannot teach endless punishment. Wnether we like 
this or not, it is the fact. No " common law " even, 
no theory of some unwritten power in the State, can 
override the constitutional fetters which the American 
Revolution produced. No clearer authority is needed 
than that of Judge Story, in his opinion in the great 
Girard will case, where he declares this new limitation, 
and where he says, of the equality stated in the Penn- 
sylvania Bill of Rights (like others), that "the lan- 
guage must have been intended to extend equally to 

* Congreffationalist, July 26, liS88. 
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all sects, whether they believe in Christianity or not, 
whether they were Jews or infidels." 

It is not the spirit of American government for 
the State to select and pay, from public taxes, minis- 
ters of the Gospel to preach even sound doctrine, 
however much it might be for the public good. On 
the same principle it is not for the State to employ 
school-teachers at the expense of the taxpayers to 
teach the Gospel of Christ to children; and any 
reUgion less than that is not worth fighting over. 

It has been said that the State has inherent right 
and duty to determine what the education of chil- 
dren shall be. There is much truth in this, but it 
needs very careful limitations. Did the Protestant 
world approve when the Catholic authorities in Italy 
(if I remember), seizing from his parents the Jewish 
boy Mortara, educated him in the Romanist faith? 
The truth is, the State must insist, for its own exist- 
ence and welfare in a republic, on the instruction of 
children in all needed branches, and for the diffusion 
of general intelligence as against ignorance. This 
grand idea demands the school system ; but let it stop 
when it interferes with religious faiths. 

From these premises Dr. Quint reasons very con- 
clusively that. 

Any satisfactory religious instruction in public schools 
is absolutely impracticable, and we may as well ac- 
knowledge it. An avowedly secular system is far 
better for religion than a formal sham. We cannot 
teach the distinctive tenets of any Christian denomi- 
nation. Then, without tenets, what is there to teach ? 
Our own Churches cannot consent to the Romanist 
papal authoritv as a tenet on one hand, nor to the de- 
nial of Christ^s divinity on the other ; and neither of 
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these will leave the field to ns, nor to all the denomi- 
nations combined, who hold the " doctrines commonly 
called evangelical." Thei^e is no possible common 
ground. Eliminate all except what all hold in com- 
mon — Romanist, Protestant, indifferent, Jew, free- 
thinker — and the remainder ! Are majorities to rule ? 
There is nothing more dangerous than majorities 
unfettered by constitutions. 

It may be said that we have the Bible read in 
schools. A law of 1855 required it, and a law of 1880 
forbade all " note or comment,^' and excused from it 
all pupils whose parents objected to it. How much 
Bible is that? One teacher reads of Moses in the 
bulrushes and of David and Goliath; and another 
reads colorless Psalms. Suppose the law be changed, 
and note and comment be made lawful — whose doc- 
trine is to be taught by the teacher to our children ? 

No. The safest way, the wisest way, is to secular- 
ize the schools. It is simply asserting the American 
principle that no Church or anti-church shall use for 
Its own purpose the public schools maintained by the 
taxation of the people. It makes them no more irre- 
ligious than a btate blacksmith shop would be. It 
would teach the ordinary branches at the public ex- 
pense and leave religious teaching to parents, where 
God himself placed it, God established the family ; 
men established the public school system. 

It must not be undei-stood that secularizing the 
schools excludes teaching and training in the moral 
virtues. These lie at tlie basis of all beliefs or no 
beliefe. They enter necessarily into the government 
of everv school and the daily intercourse of one pupil 
with all other pupils. They cannot by any possibility 
be put out of sight. They are proper subjects of 
direct instruction. The Massachusetts Constitution, 
which prohibits so plainly the tenets of every sect 
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and denomination, expressly directs all teachers to 
"inculcate the principles of humanity and general 
benevolence, public and private charity, industry and 
frugality, honesty, and punctuality in their dealings ; 
sincerity, good liumor and all social affections and 
ffenerous sentiments among the people." Nor is 
there any doubt that this subject should be empha- 
sized even farther than it now is. 

It is plain that if all classes are to use the public 
school there must be no specific religious instruction. 
It cannot be imparted consistently with the .American 
system of government. If religious instruction is 
given, it will be almost certain to savor of some par- 
ticular sect ; and moneys raised by taxation upon the 
whole people cannot be rightfully used for that pur- 
pose. Religious education must be taught elsewhere 
— in the Church and the home. Neither the State^ 
nor the Church, nor the home singly can do the whole 
work, the complete work, of education. 

A writer in the Catholic World,* himself a Roman 
Catholic teacher, under the caption, " Send the Whole 
Boy to School,^^ in asserting that the Church can im- 
part complete education, makes the fatal assumption 
that the Church can annihilate the school, and even 
the home, assuming the prerogatives both of the 
parent and the State. 

* August, 1888. 
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QUESTION III. 

As to a Parochial School System for aU 
Parties. 

THIS inquiry is entertained, tentatively, by some 
persons as a possible alternative, hoping it may 
afford a safe and satisfactory solution of a difficult 
question. Nor is it strange that some should thus 
inquire. The Lutlierans in this country, it is stated, 
have 150,000 pupils in parochial schools, and 1,621 
teachers, with 500 more in training. These schools 
are in the non-English portion of the Lutheran 
churches, the object being to prepare their children 
for a transition to a new language and new customs. 
The Episcopalians have some parochial schools. 
About 1845 the O. S. Presbyterians undertook to 
form such schools — quite an extensive effort — but the 
plan did not succeed. 

Until quite recently there was no public provision 
for education in England. Private or parochial 
schools were all, but subject to no State authority or 
control. In districts where such schools did not 
exist, and among classes outside of the influence of 
any religious denomination, there was no public pro- 
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vision for supplementing this deficiency. All ele- 
mentary education, until the act of 1870, was depend- 
ent on voluntary enterprise or casual endowment.* 
The first approach to a public system of educa- 
tion was by means of grants in aid of private 
schools administered by a committee of the Privy 
Council. This system was not superseded by the 
act of 1870, but means were taken to insure the 
existence, in every school district, of a "sufficient 
amount of accommodation in public elementary 
schools." t 

Under this parochial system — all the schools there 
were, for a time — there grew up a large uneducated 
class, not directly associated with any religious body ; 
and it became necessary to establish what were called 
"rate schools," supported by taxes, etc., to meet the 
needs of this lieretofore neglected class. The Na- 
tional Education League was formed, insisting that 
" all schools aided by local rates should be unsecta- 
rian." So England has been suffering from these 
diverse classes of schools — the unsectarian schools, 
the Koman Catholic schools, the Church of England 
schools, the Wesleyan schools, the Baptist schools, the 
Presbyterian schools, all educating the rising people 
differently, fostering class distinctions, with multiply- 

* Scotland remained wholly under the parochial school systena until 
1872. 
t See Britannica^ article Education. 
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ing ancj widening divergences, and with no broad, 
deep, unifying influences in the schools. 

The EngUsh Government has found it necessary to 
adopt a non-sectarian secular system of State educa- 
tion in India. It is to be conducted by government 
institutions, in which British specialists will supervise 
and direct an enlarged system of technical education. 
Moral training will be provided for by a text-book 
based on natural religion. This means that the Gov- 
ernment will endeavor to hold a neutral position be- 
tween Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Christianity 
— the great conflicting religions in her vast Eastern 
empire — ^and will inculcate morality based on such 
grounds as are common to all these forms of faith. 

Three Prominent Testimonies. 

Almost simultaneously, in the year 1871, three of 
the most prominent men of the time (see the Chris- 
tian Worlds January, 1872,) proclaimed their views 
from widely different points of observation upon the 
public school question. The first was a voice from 
the Vatican, which the so called Ecumenical Council 
had declared infallible, and must be received by loyal 
Catholics as the voice of God. It pleads for sectarian 
or parochial schools. The pope, writing by Cardinal 
Antonelli, his secretary, to the Bishop of Nicaragua, 
printed in the Nicaragua Qazette. Jan. 1, 1870, says : 
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We liave lately been informed here- that an attempt 
has been made to change the order of things hitherto 
existing in that republic, by publishing a programme 
in which are enunciated " freedom of education " and 
of worship. Both these principles are not only con- 
trary to the laws of God and of the Church, but are 
in contradiction with the Concordat established be- 
tween the holy See and that republic. Although we 
doubt not that your most illustrious and reverend 
lordship will do all in your power against maxims so 
destructive to the Church and to society, still we deem 
it by no means superfluous to stimulate your well- 
known zeal to see that the clergy, and, above all, the 
curates, do their duty. G. Cardinal Antonelli. 

This language needs no explanation. " Freedom 
of education and worship are contrary to the laws of 
God and of the Church ! . . . destructive to the 
Church and to society." Infallibility makes this 
declaration with respect to one American republic. 
Logically it holds equally w^ith regard to all republics. 

Next comes another utterance. It is from France, a 
Roman Cathohc country which two hundred years ago 
drove out the Protestant Huguenots with the rack and 
sword. It was her most prominent statesman, Gam- 
betta, who spoke in an address, Nov. 15, 1871 (in St. 
Quentin), on the subject of a comprehensive measure of 
general education, as one of the most important means 
for improving the internal situation of France, the most 
pressing and urgent of all reforms. What system does 
he recommend ? He knew all about the Roman Cath- 
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olio parochial system. Does he recommend that ? No. 
He wants to abolish all " class distinctions." He. was 
for '' absolutely gratuitous, obligatory, lay instruction." 
He was not only for the separation of Church and 
State, but for the entire separation of the schools from 
the Churches. He considered that not only a question 
of poHtical, but of social order. He utterly denied 
the force of the objection that partisans of lay in- 
struction wanted to breed up atheists. In his prop- 
osition, he said, there was nothing hostile to reUgion. 
But he strenuously denied the right and opposed the 
pretension of a dominant party in the Catholic Church 
to impose the innoculation of their peculiar faith or 
profession, as a necessary concomitant of the lay educa- 
tion of which all stood in need. '^ Let religious educa- 
tion," he said, "whether Catholic, Jewish, or Protest- 
ant, be given in religious temples, according to the 
choice of parents ; but let not the Catholics, with their 
claims to exclusiveness, have any thing to do with that 
propagation of necessary knowledge which it is the\ 
State's duty to see imparted to every citizen." I 

It is not strange that France, after learning by her 
painful failures, under the old parish school system, and 
witnessing the success of the United States under her 
common school system, should borrow our system of 
education, and hope thereby to build up and sustain her 
republic. 
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Next we have the testimony of the oldest and most 
eminent statesman of Europe, at the time of its utter- 
ance, only five days from the time that Gambetta made 
his great educational deliverance. I refer to Lord 
John Russell. Writing to a member of the House of 
Commons, he commends his speech in favor of the 
" National Educational League," which insisted that 
" all schools aided by local rates should be unsectarian." 
He did not object to the reading of the Bible in an un- 
sectarian way, but decidedly favored it, in the schools. 
He then proceeded to say, " My wish and hope is that 
the rising youth of England may be taught to adopt, 
not the Church of Eome, nor the Church of England, 
but the Church of Christ." 

Noble words from a statesman of ripe wisdom, full 
of honors and fame. In an atmosphere of freedom, free- 
dom of education and freedom of worship, Eome can- 
not succeed. How different this plan from molding 
the cliildhood of the race in the Eoman Catholic 
machine ! In view of these testimonies, an intelligent 
people will not long hesitate in deciding between the 
parochial and the public school system. 

A Questionable Eight. 

It is often said that the Catholics have a right to 
their parochial schools if they want them, for this is 
a free country. Of course, under the Constitution, this 
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is true. And yet, on certain ethical and prudential 
grounds, it is not wise policy for the children of a re- 
public, in the plastic period of life, to be separated into 
class schools of a strongly sectarian character, where 
the lesson is taught that the highest civil and religious 
authority is a foreign potentate. The future welfare 
of the country depends upon making our diverse pop- 
ulations homogeneous. And the American public 
school is one of the chief factors for producing tliis re- 
sult. Our government recently issued an order re- 
quiring that no instruction be imparted to the Indians, 
except in the English language. Why ? Because this 
method of instruction would help to make them 
American citizens more quickly. For this reason 
objection might be made to juvenile schools in the 
French, German, and Scandinavian languages, because 
they would so far postpone and prevent the process of 
making these foreign elements homogeneous, and fit- 
ting them for enlightened harmonious American 
citizenship. So, too, the Eoman Cathohc parochial 
schools, calling oflE a large portion of our young pop- 
ulation into class schools apart from the mass of the 
people, and then drilling them under a regimen essen- 
tially un-American and mediaeval ; instilling into their 
minds the theory of church supremacy over the State, 
with supreme reference to the will of a foreign pontiff ; 

teaching them to believe that all persons not Catholics 
12 
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are continually in mortal sin, heretics and schismatics, 
whom the Eoman Catholic Church is in duty bound to 
exterminate ; such instruction stands directly in the 
way of the process of assimilation so necessary, in this 
country of diverse peoples, in order to make the homo- 
geneous citizenship on which the future welfare of the 
country depends. For this reason we do object to the 
parochial school system, though we cannot deny it on 
the ground of abstract right to Eoman Catholics. 

To us it would appear to be wise legislation to for- 
bid the gathering of children into private schools of 
any kind. Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, or any other, 
until they shall have reached their fourteenth year. 
If any denominations desire to maintain educational 
institutions for those who have passed that year, they 
might safely be allowed to do so. The law we would 
recommend would be entirely unsectarian. It would 
make attendance upon the public schools compulsory 
for all children under fourteen years of age, with no 
exceptions for any private schools. 

Such legislation at first will seem to many radical 
and impossible ; but it is just what Mexico and Chili 
have done, after a long experience with the parochial 
schools of Eomanism. In Mexico " parochial schools 
are prohibited, and although the clergy still exercise 
a powerful influence among the common people, whose 
superstitious ignorance has not yet been reached by 
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the free schools and the compulsory education law, in 
politics they are powerless." * In Chili the '* Liberal 
Majority has established non-sectarian schools, and 
passed a compulsory education law, under which all 
citizens who send their children to the priests and 
nuns to be taught have to pay a tax or line to the 
State." t 

In an elaborate address j;, delivered by Eev. Father 
T. J. Conaty, of Worcester, on the occasion of laying 
the corner-stone of a parochial school in Jamaica Plain 
(Boston), July 22, he said, " We are not in favor of 
Eomanizing the public school, but we are in favor of 
Romanizing the education of our children." We claim 
that to the extent their education is Romanized, to that 
degree it will unfit them to make good American 
citizens. 

A Catholic Testimony. 

The necessary influence of the public school system 
in fitting the rising youth for American citizenship was 
well stated by a young Roman Catholic to a reporter 
of the Boston Herald, § 

I was educated in the public schools of Boston, and 
was always a Roman Catliolic. I am very free to tell 
you what I think of public as compared with parochial 
schools. I was educated in the former, and every step 

* See The CapUaJa of Spanish Amerfca, by W. E. Curtis. Harper 
Brothers. 1888. Page. 4. t i5«/., Page 494. 

X Boston Pilot, July 28, 1888. 
§ See Mstoii Herald, July 14, 1888. 
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of my schooling but endeared them to me and made 
me a warmer advocate of them. The studies were such 
as to make me tolerant. I became acquainted with 
children of all classes, under all conditions. I became 
filled with admiration for the institutions of my coun- 
try. To this education I owe all I am or hope to be. 
To this education I attribute the individual scope 
which, as time progresses, I find broadens out into a 
love of fair play for all, and an antagonism toward every 
thing which tends to hed^e in or prevent the fullest 
development of whatever in a man tends to further his 
interests, and makes him a good and obedient citizen of 
a free country. This is my opinion of what our pub- 
lic school system tends to do. 

Now what benefit is to be derived from the paro- 
chial school as compared with the public school ? I 
say that, in one case I grow up acquainted with the peo- 
ple of every degree oi caste and of everv nationality. 
I see what is good and what is bad in all. I become 
tolerant of &ults incidental to the individual, and 
look upon him as a part of the people who have a 
common interest at stake. In the parochial system I 
should have seen only one side. My acquaintance 
would be only with those who are like myself, and who 
believe as I do. Say what you may, in a moral sense, 
I should be only disposed to look on those as right, and 
all as wrong who dx) not believe as I do. From the 
outset I should have been on the defensive and sus- 
picious of others. I should look coldly upon them. I 
should become indiflEerent to their wants and grow up 
to despise them, simply because I did not know them. 
Much can be said, I will admit, on the side of the duty 
which the parent owes to the child, the child to the 
parent, and the parent to the State ; but I look upon 
this republican form of government simply as a com- 
pact of all the people for a common good. Hence, it 
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does not permit the education of the masses free from 
the control of the State. Since its security rests in the 
individual intelligence of the people, it must know that 
the tendency of education does not undermine the 
very foundation of its institutions. I mean, that an 
anarchist cannot be permitted to open a college free 
from State control, or to teach a doctrine which, if 
followed out, would end in confusion and disrespect 
for the laws. 

The school question is simply, "Can I obtain a 
better education for my children, to fit them to go 
out into the world to fight the battles of life, from a 
public or a parochial school ? I say, unhesitatingly, 
judging from my own experience, and from the his- 
tory of the lives of my school-fellows, from the public 
school. That acquaints a child with every kind of 
people, and teaches, indirectly, love and respect " for 
the doctrine that all are equal before the law, and 
have a right to individual opinion and the full en- 
joyment of freedom. For a republican form of gov- 
ernment a public system of education must be kept 
up, no matter what*Cther system is permitted. The 
State must always know the plan of education which 
is taught, and must, for its own safety, be the judge 
of what is right and best calculated to perpetuate its 
institutions and make its people peace-loving and 
loyal. 

There is evidently a wise philosophy in what this 
Eoman Catholic says. This is the reason why we 
cannot favor parochial schools. 

Other Testimonies. 
A writer in the Popular Science Monthhf last July, 
in view of the corruption and the mismanagement 
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connected with the administration of the School Board 
of New York city, expressed the opinion that it may 
yet be found better to resort to the voluntary meth- 
ods, by the private or parochial systems. Keferriiig 
to this article, an editorial writer in the Boston 
Herald * said : 

This is flying in the face and eyes of the Ameri- 
can system of education ; the system that lies at the 
basis of our government, the system that seems to be 
bound up with the development of a free people. It 
is certainly a step in socialism for the State to educate 
the youth at the public expense ; but it is indispensa- 
ble to the fair and proper working of our institutions, 
and it is one of the first principles of our national life. 
To break up this system and to go back to education 
through private parties, religious or secular, is to turn 
toward the sunset and to forget the conditions on 
which our institutions are to be maintained. The 
editor of tiieSeienee Monthly has a bee in his bonnet, 
if he thinks that the education of a great people like 
our own is to go back again into private hands, or if 
he thinks it would be possible to obtain any thing like 
the results which are now reached, by depending upon 
the parents for the payment of the school rates for 
their children. 

. Mr. E. C. Carrigan,f of the Boston Public School 
Board, said : *'I believe if a vote of the Irish- Ameri- 
cans of Massachusetts, especially Boston, was taken, 
nine tenths would give the public schools the first 
place. . . . I have never had any sympathy with 

* August 1, 1888. t Boston Herald, August 6, 1888. 
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any otlier school sj^stein than that established by the 
State and maintained by public taxation. In my 
opinion it is neither necessary nor desirable that pri- 
vate schools should be established, especially for chil- 
dren who are mentally and physically able to do the 
work of our public schools. I should be happy if 
the children of all classes were taught the common 
branches of learning prescribed by law in public 
schools, for these schools are good enough for every 
child in the State, and if they are not, then it is 
clearly our duty to make them so." 

Two Hostile Camps. 

The Roman Catholic theory of parochial schools 
separates the children into two nationalities, and al- 
most into hostile camps. Several instances of hostile 
demonstrations, by hootings and even blows, by pupils 
of the Eoman Catholic schools toward those of the 
public schools, have already occurred, greatly to the 
disturbance and embarrassment of the latter. There 
is no growing up of habits of increasing toleration and 
respect, but rather of suspicion and hatred. What a 
misfortune thus confronts the State! Not merely a 
variance in religious doctrines, but separation in sym- 
pathy, in types of life, in ideas of government, pro- 
ducing a divergence, widening from infancy to child- 
hood, and through childhood to manhood. 
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Do Roman Catholics point to the sectarian schools 
of some Protestant denominations? We reply that 
in those schools these denominations teach no such 
distinctively sectarian dogmas, with radical hierarchi- 
cal assumptions and supreme allegiaMce to a foreign 
potentate, etc., etc., as are taught in the parochial 
schools of the papal Church. 

We cannot therefore look with favor upon the 
adoption of a system of parochial or church schools 
for all denominations as a possible alternative. The 
prime thing sought in the parochial schools of Ro- 
manism is ecclesiastical instruction. Separated from 
State control, the influences which mold the pupils 
are, first and last, sectarian. The Roman Catholic 
Cluirch is ranked above the State and the country; 
but it is not the " seeking first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness," which Christ enjoins upon all. 
It is rather the absolutism, and exclusiveness, and ex- 
treme functions of the Roman hierarchy which are 
distinctively inculcated. These things are to be 
taught by teachers for the most part foreign by birth 
and training, un-American in spirit and ideas, so that 
the Catholic parochial schools are sure to be un-Amer- 
ican in character. If not purposely unpatriotic, nev- 
ertheless from the very fact of the avowed purpose 
as a papal institution, from the character of the 
teachers and the course of instruction, it is ill adapted 
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to make intelligent and genuine American citizens. 
Its bias is positively against American institutions. 
Here lies one of the fatal defects of the parochial 
school. When it is considered that most of the chil- 
dren are of foreign-born parents, who especially need 
the patriotic and molding influences of the typical 
American public school, it is not difficult to see that 
the parochial school antagonizes the public school 
system, and that its phenomenally rapid growth, as an 
institution, is a menacing danger. We make no com- 
plaint against the parochial school on the ground that 
it teaches religion, but because it teaches the theories 
of a polUicO'ecclesiastieal hierarchy directly and ir- 
reconcilably hostile to a republic, and rigidly drills 
those ideas into the minds of its pupils, by long-con- 
tinued reiterations. Its crying defect is that its teach- 
ing is not only un-American but anti-American, and 
will remove every one of its pupils, in their ideals, 
far from a proper mental condition for American 
citizenship, and enhance the already too difficult task 
of making them good citizens of a republic. It is 
IsLTgely jpolitical instruction, in which the pope is the 
sovereign ruler whose dominion is not to be ques- 
tioned. 

To cramp and compress the mind, while young and 
plastic, in the rigid molds prepared in the Middle 
Ages is what Romanism means to do. 
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QUESTION IV. 

As to Whether the Ptiblic School Funds 
can be Divided. 

THIS question takes us into the heart of the 
problem. It is proposed by several classes of 
pei*sons. 

1. Some well-meaning but timid people, seeing the 
sharp feeling that exists, and desiring to avoid trou- 
ble, but who have not thought the question through, 
ask if we cannot let the Catliolics have what they 
want, and thus end the matter. 

2. Another class make this inquiry because they 
fear the disastrous effects upon our public school 
system if the school moneys should be divided, and 
they will be relieved, if they can be assured that 
there are legal or constitutional guarantees to pre- 
vent it. 

3. The other class are Roman Catholics, who pro- 
pound the inquiry in a more assertive form, and in 
a spirit whicli indicates a determination to get the 
money at all hazards. 

The question, then, fully stated, is. Can the public 
school moneys be divided, and a portion be given to 
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aid Roman Catholic parochial schools — that is, can it 
be done consistently with the spirit and letter of our 
national and State constitutions ? 

I will not pause to ask what may be done, under 
possible Catholic ascendency, in some localities, in 
defiance of law and constitutional guarantees. 
That would be a condition of anarchy from which 
we hope to be spared. In a time of anarchy there is 
no knowing what will happen. Let us notice briefly 
what are some of the provisions of the constitutions : 

The Constitution of the United States says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting tlie free exercise 
thereof. 

But to appropriate school fund moneys to Catholic 
parochial schools, which make so prominent in their 
course of study the distinctive inculcation of Roman 
Catholic dogmas, even the hierarchy, as we shall soon 
show, is a plain violation of this article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Such an appropriation 
of moneys would be an official act aiding in the es- 
tablishment of religion — that is, the Roman Catholic 
religion. The letter of the article says: "Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion." But the spirit of the article prohibits 
any thing which would help the establishment of 
religion. 
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The Constitution of Connecticut declares (Art. I, 
Sec. 4) : 

No preference shall be ^ven by law to any Chris- 
tian sect or mode of worship. 

But if school moneys are appropriated to distinc- 
tively Roman Catliolic schools, teaching the peculiar 
dogmas and ecclesiasticisni of Eome, preference is 
thereby given to that Church. 

In 1855 the Constitution of Massachusetts was so 
amended as that no money can be " appropriated to 
any religious sect for the maintenance, exclusively, of 
its own schools." 

The Constitution of the State of New York 
(Art. I, Sec. 3) forbids " any discrimination or pref- 
erence " for any " religions profession or worship." 
But to aid parochial schools, as they are conducted, 
and as the Third Plenary Council instructs that they 
shall be conducted, as we will soon show, is exercis- 
ing " a discrimination or preference " for a particular 
'"• religious profession or worship." 

In 1874 Pennsylvania, by the overwhelming majority 
of a popular vote, adopted an amendment to her Consti- 
tution which declares that "no money raised for the sup- 
port of public schools shall be appropriated to or used 
for the support of any sectarian school." Said a writer 
recently, citing these sections in the Christian Union : 
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I venture to suggest that, if the common schools 
of every State in the Union were as iirmly intrenclied 
and protected in the organic law of the respective 
States, the coming battle with the subtle enemies of 
free institutions would be virtually deferred for a 
hundred years to come, by which time the threatened 
crusade would be postponed indefinitely. 

Such provisions simplify the problem, forestall 
and neutralize the friction of open controvei*sy, and 
greatly discourage sub rosa plotting. In Section VI, 
Part I, other State constitutional provisions are cited, 
showing that in twenty of the States such a division 
and appropriation of public moneys is prohibited. 

The kind of education for which Roman Catholics 
desire a division of the school money by the State 
involves the recognition of a particular religion by 
the State, and a discrimination in its favor which 
necessarily carries with it the converse right to dis- 
criminate against it. 

Catholic Books. 

The religious books used in the Catholic schools are 
not merely rdigioua^ treating upon practical religious 
matters, pertaining to the character and the common 
life, but they are distinctively doctrinal and politico- 
ecclesiastical, inculcating the fundamental tenets of 
the papal hierarchy — as clearly and distinctively sec- 
tarian and anti-republican as they can well be. For 
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instance, these among others, and perhaps chiefly, are 
used : A New Treatise on the Duty of a Christian 
Towards Ood;* The Doctrinal and Scriptural Cate- 
chisnij or Instruction in the Pfincipal Truths of the 
Christia/n Religion. \ These two books are full of 
the peculiar doctrines and practices of the Romish 
Church; The last is a minute and complete exhibit 
of the dogmas of the papacy. All the exclusiveness 
and absolute political supremacy of Rome is fully 
developed and inculcated. The child is taught that 
there is no salvation out of the papal Church ; that 
there is no hope for what she calls " heretics " and 
" schismatics." Twenty-two pages are devoted to the 
subject of baptism, seven to confirmation, forty-seven 
to the eucharist, thirty to penance ; in all of which 
the book descends to the usual explanations and subtle 
distinctions of the Roman Catholic theologians. 

It is for the maintenance of such instruction in their 
parochial schools that the Roman Catholics ask the 
State to appropriate public school moneys. When 
the State does that, how far shall we be from having 
a union of Church and State — a Church supported 
and built up by funds appropriated by the State ? 

Bishop McQuaid avowed this strengthening of the 
Church as their object when he said in the Plenary 
Council, " Without these scliools in a few generations 

* By Kev. P. Collot. f A Church Catechism. 
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our magnificent cathedrals and churches would remain 
as samples of monumental folly — of the unwisdom of 
a capitalist who consumes his fortune every year, with- 
out putting it out at interest or allowing it to increase. 
The Church has lost more in the past from the want 
of Catliolic schools than from any other cause named 
by me this evening." * 

After all this already ample evidence showing that 
the parochial schools are distinctively identified with the 
Koman Catholic hierarchy, and consequently so pos- 
itively "sectarian" that, under the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the several States, 
the division or appropriation of public moneys for 
their benefit amounts to a " discrimination or prefer- 
ence " for a particular " religious profession or wor- 
ship" equivalent to governmental action for "the 
establishment of religion," it may be claimed that 
these schools are only conatriLctivdy identical with 
the Church in their teachings. 

The Third Plenary Council. 

"We, therefore, now ask attention to still stronger 
and more direct proof, which shows that the Roman 
Catholic schooW are officicMy and organicaUy con- 
nected with and a part of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
achy. "We refer to the oflScial action of the Third 

* Memorial volume of the Third Plenary Council, p. 174. 
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Plenary Council, in 1884. The authority for tlie 
statements about to be made is official : " Concilia 
Plenarii Baltimorens'is III, Acta et Decreta^'* ap- 
proved by the Supreme Pontiff, Leo XIII., on the 
10th of September, 1885 ; recognized by the Sacra 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide on the 2l8t of the 
same month. Published by John Murphy & Co. 
Baltimore, 1886. 

This Council was held in Baltimore, November 9 
to December 7, 1884, Archbishop Gibbons presiding 
as delegate apostolic. Associated as members of 
the Council were 14 archbishops, 66 bishops, 1 vicar- 
apostolic elect, 3 procurators, 1 archabbot, 6 abbots, 
and 1 superior-general. In addition to these the 
Council was attended by 31 superiors of religious 
orders, 11 heads of seminaries and 38 theologians — a 
total of 212 persons constituting the entire body, not 
including the protonotaries, etc. Cardinal McCloskey 
and six bishops were absent on account of sickness. 
These figures in this connection speak volumes, show- 
ing the prime rank and authority of the Council, but 
all subject to the pope, and its acts of no binding effect 
until approved by the pope and his associates in 
Italy. 

In the Appendix to the Acts and Decrees of this 
Third Council we find the ^'Instructio de Scholia Pub- 
lids ad Episcopoa Araericae Septentrionalis Foed- 
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eratae^^ from which we take the following, which 
shows the animus and object of the parochial school 
movement: 

Very often the Sacred Congregation for Propagat- 
ing the Faith has been informed tnat the very gravest 
losses are impending over the Catholic youth in the 
United States of iNorth America, from what they 
call there the public schools. This sad information 
caused the aforesaid Sacred Congregation to determine 
to propose to the bishops of that jurisdiction {ditionii) 
not a few questions, which looked, partly, to the causes 
why the faithful allow their children to frequent non- 
Catholic schools ; partly, to the means by which youths 
can be more easily kept from schools of this descrip- 
tion. 

It Comes from Kome. 

This shows that the head of this opposition to our 
public schools is in Eome, and that foreign interfer- 
ence incepts and pushes the movement. This shows, 
too, that the chief concern is loss of Catholic youth 
from the Catholic Church. While, further on in this 
papal document, there is allusion to liability to cor- 
ruption in morals, yet the chief emphasis is laid 
upon "loss on the side of faith," "perversion" from 
the Church. They say, "They (the schools) have 
seemed full of danger, ex se^ and thoroughly averse 
to Catholicism." "The children neither learn the 
rudiments of the faith nor are interested in the pre- 
cepts of the ChurcL^^ They also complain of the 
13 
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public schools as " disjointed from the authority of 
the Church^'^ with " teachers employed from every 
sect indiscriminately." This document closes with a 
menace to "contumacious parents who continue to 
patronize the public schools." 

These are the reasons why that papal body, " The Sa- 
cred Congregation for Propagating the Faith," pressed 
this subject upon the bishops of the United States. 
Such is the official source and animus of the move- 
ment. It comes from the papal hierarchy in Rome. 

Now we are ready to look at the specific instruc- 
tions of the Plenary Council, as presented in their 
official "Acts and Decrees." Title VI reads, "i?£? 
Catholica Juventutis Institutione " (concerning the 
Catholic institution for youth). This topic is divided 
into two chapters, on the parochial and the higher 
schools respectively. After citing the evils of a mere 
secular education, and such texts as, " No man can 
serve two masters," and " He that is not for me, is 
against me," they say (No. 196) : 

Therefore we not only of our parental love exho/i; 
Catholic parents, but we even charge them by all the 
|K:>wer we possess that they procure for their dearly 
l)e]oved offspring, given to them by God, born again 
to Christ in baptism, and destined for heaven, an 
education truly Catholic and Christian ; and that they 
defend their children during the \vhole period of in- 
fancy and boyhood from the dangers of a emrely sec- 
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ular education / . . . and that for that purpose they 
send them to parochial or other truly CathoUc schools, 
unless by chance the Ordinary judge that in a partic- 
ular case something else can be permitted. 

The second section of this chapter treats upon " the 
ways and means for promoting parish schools. (Sec- 
tion No. 201, fin.). " And first, as regards priests, we 
have determined that the candidates for holy orders now 
in the seminaries be sedulously taught that one of the 
chief duties of the priest, especially in these our times, 
is the Christian instruction of youth, and that that 
is not possible without either parish schools or others 
truly Catholic,^'* The priest must love his schools, 
^'sicut pupiUas oculorum " (as the apple of his eye), 
must visit them frequently, must teach history and 
the catechism himself, if possible, and must take care 
" that books compiled {concinnati, skillfully put to- 
gether) by Catholic writers be always used in the 
school." 

Section No. 202 instructs the laity that the school 
is a/n integ7*al part of the parish^ " without which ths 
very existence of the parish^ in the future, is endan- 
gered." The laity are to liberally support the schools, 
and to have certain rights and privileges in regard 
to the schools, to be more accurately defined hereafter 
by diocesan statutes — " saving ecclesiastical rights, as 
to appointing and dismissing teachers, as well as 
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rewards, discipline, and direction of teaching {doo- 

Section No. 203 provides that each bishop is to 
nominate a Diocesan C!ommission of Examination, to 
examine teachers and award a diploma, without which 
no teacher can be engaged in any parish schooL 
This diploma is to be good five years, and in every 
parish. At the end of this period the teacher is to 
be re-examined. Section No. 204 provides that be- 
sides this Board of Examination, school commissioners 
are to be appointed, composed of one or more priestSy 
for the inspection of schools, and snch commissioners 
are to make full reports to the hishop of the diocese. 

Section No. 207 says that these decrees must be 
" pondered and observed with religious zeal, that our 
parochial schools' may more and more increase in 
number and worth, and daily stand forth not only as 
a hope and pillar of the Churchy but also an honor 
and glory to the republic." 

We have thus seen, on prime oflScial authority— the 
Acts and Decrees of the Third Plenary Coimcil of 
the Koman Catholic Church in the United States, and 
duly approved by the pope and cardinals— that the 
parochial schools are a distinctive part of the plan of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, designed to promote 
and build it up. The movement is pushed forward 
from Rome. The object is declared to be to save 
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the Church from loss by lapses from the faith. The 
complaint against our public school system is that it 
is "disjointed from the authority of the Church." 
The Catholic schools are enjoined upon parents " by 
all the authority we (the Catholic hierarchy) possess." 
" None but Catholic books, skillfully put together 
{concimia^y shall be used in the schools." They de- 
clare that the school is an integral part of the parish, 
" without which the very existence of the parish, in 
the future, is endangered." The ''examining, ap- 
pointing, and dismissing of teachers, as well as re- 
wards, discipline, and direction of teaching (doc- 
trinai)^^ are "ecclesiastical riglits" not allowed the 
laity, but reserved for the hierarchy. And the desire 
is expressed that these schools may stand foi*th " as a 
hope and pillar of the Church." 

The Question Involved. 

Now to the point involved. If the public school 
funds are divided and appropriated in aid of the 
Catholic parochial schools the money will go directly 
to build up the Roman Catholic Church — ^not re- 
motely or indirectly, but directly. And, moreover, 
that Church is very largely a political institution, a 
powerful combination of political and religious ele- 
ments, and, as an acute Frenchman once remarked, 
"it is more of a political than a religious institu^ 
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tion, and the instruction has a direct bearing upon 
political life." 

It teaches that the Church and State are not to be 
separated ; that the Church is rightfully superior to 
the State and to the government of all States ; tliat 
this is the teaching of the infallible Church. Let 
the application of this doctrine to their conduct 
as citizens be made at some later period in life, and 
who can doubt, if they are "good Catholics," that they 
will decide that their first allegiance is due to the 
Catholic Church* rather than to their country? Let 
the issue be distinctly made whether in these United 
States the Government shall control the Catholic 
Church or the Catholic Church shall control the Gov- 
ernment ; and every good Catholic is bound to do all 
in his power to subject the Government to the Cath- 
olic Church. This doctrine will find approbation at 
the polls ; in city, town, state and national govern- 
ment ; in legislative and congressional and judicial 
action ; in all which relations the sons of Rome will 
seek to promote her interests — the logical conse- 
quences of her hierarchical assumptions. 

Profoundly wise and full of deepest insight are the 
following words : 

The movement of modern society is toward the 
winning of victories by the subtile arts of legislation 
rather than by the crude expedient of physical force ; 
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and it is safe to say that since the Catholic Church 
was stripped of its temporal power and has been at 
liberty to devote more attention to the intellectual 
battles of legislation, it has gained more than it has 
lost through the carnal victories of its opponents. It 
is very busy and very successful in winning these vic- 
tories, and we have only to open our eyes to what is 
going on about us to see that this is so. For testi- 
mony on this point, I will refer the reader to the 
Session Laws of the State of New York, where he 
will find that, by successive steps^ of legislation, the 
Catholic Church has it pretty weir established that it 
is entitled to special legislation for the promotion of 
its interest. It is no longer content to have its mem- 
bers controlled by the general laws that apply to the 
body of citizens in general, but at every session of 
the Legislature bills are introduced, with reference to 
the Catholic Church or some of its institutions, by 
which the principle is recognized that this Church 
constitutes a body separate and apart from the rest of 
the community, and must be legislated for by itself. 
The ordinary course of legislation is not good enough 
for it ; it must have better ; and it gets it. Does 
any body doubt that by this process the Catholic 
Church is exalting itself above the State in this State 
of New York ? Does any body doubt that the germ 
of its power for this end is found in its, teaching of 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church in mat- 
ters of " faith and morals ? " Does any body doubt 
that the primary motive for the establishment of 
Catholic schools is that this and similar doctrines may 
be the better instilled into the mind of the young as 
a means toward the acquirement of power? Does 
the non-Catholic citizen think it would be a good 
thing to have these schools sustained by his money, 
taken from him by the arbitrary power of taxation ? 
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This is the practical form in which the subject of 
Catholic schools presents itself to us, and it is by no 
means unimportant to know what is taught in them.* 

Mistakes Made by States. 

Is it asked, Has not the State sometimes appro- 
priated funds to aid mixed educational and charitable 
institutions ? Yes ; and also to mixed religious and 
philanthropical institutions, to industrial protectorates, 
to Indian schools, etc. The moneys thus given, how- 
ever, were not regular school funds. These appro- 
priations have sometimes been made, in part, from 
considerations of convenience, because it seemed the 
easiest way to do something for a needy class. This 
system of charity-giving by the State has grown up, 
as many evil systems have developed, by a series of 
accretions, and possibly accidents, because it has been 
found easier to give money to institutions already 
existing than to found new institutions for such ends. 
But we are sure that it is a mistaken policy for the 
State to appropriate money to institutions and agen- 
cies not under the control of the State. ^' State and 
private enterprises, wliether religious or non-relig- 
ious, should not go into partnership, with the State, as 
a sleeping partner, furnishing in whole or in part the 
capital." 

* Article in the Christian Union^ July 26, 1888, by John KockweU. 
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Notwithstanding what has been said is it still 
asked, Are not the Catholics entitled to their share 
of the school money, if they want it ? An objection 
put in this form is very popular in a republic, and it 
is pressed with great effect on some minds. Again 
and again, in a variety of forms, we hear the reitera- 
tion that Catholics " are forced to pay tribute to the 
public school system, in which they* do not believe.'' 
" The Catholic considers it unfair to tax him for the 
support of the public schools, to which he cannot 
send his children." "The Catholics protest against 
paying for the education of other than their own 
children.'' 

Fallacy of the Plea fob Exemption from 
Taxes. 

But how is it with a large class of wealthy bache- 
lors, who pay large taxes but have no children to edu- 
cate? How many, childless couples, also, there are, 
holding large property and paying large suras into 
the public treasury ! And how many wealthy families 
send their children entirely to private schools, at large 
expense 1 In every large city there are many such 
schools, supported at great cost by parties who also pay 
immense taxes for the public schools. Moreover, 
there are not a few who theoretically do not believe 
in the public school system, but who, nevertheless, pay 
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taxes for its support. The Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, etc., 
have numerous academies, seminaries, etc., which 
rank with the best high schools, which are supported 
entirely by those who choose to send their children 
to them, while at the same time they pay the taxes for 
public schools. If these unnumbered classes could be 
tabulated they would make a large body. Many of 
them have no choice in the matter, and some of them 
complain of injustice ; but they excite no sympathy. 
Why ? Because the public school system fosters the 
general intelligence, promotes public order, and con- 
tributes to the moral poise of our citizenship. In 
many ways it helps the general moral and social in- 
terests of the country and its material prosperity. 
All these classes get a full return for the taxes they 
pay. They can only complain of the compulsion ex- 
ercised upon them, and that will be in vain until they 
find something better than a government by ma- 
jorities. 

The appropriation of money to the support of dis- 
tinctively Roman Catholic schools would be very 
unjust to those citizens and taxpayers who conscien- 
tiously believe that the Roman Catholic system is 
wrong in itself, and injurious in its consequences to 
individuals and to communities. It would be such a 
union of Church and State as is forbidden by the 
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spirit and tenor of American institutions. Protest- 
ants have political and civil rights as well as Roman 
Catholics, and the support of distinctively Eoman 
Catholic schools, at public expense, would be a viola- 
tion of those rights, just as the support of a distinct- 
ively Methodist, Episcopal, Baptist, or Congregational 
school, with money drawn from taxes upon the whole 
people, would be a violation of the rights of individ- 
uals not represented in the denomination receiving 
the funds. 
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QUESTION V. 

As to whether, as a matter of comity, we 
ought not to find some way to divide the 
School Fundk, 

WITH great show of candor the inquiry is made, 
whether our Eoman Catholic fellow-citizens, 
who make this demand, are not so large and respectr 
able a minority that we ought to cease to tax them for 
the support of a system in which they do not believe, 
and which they feel they cannot patronize. Or, if 
still taxed, can we not find some way to give them 
their share of the school funds ? 

It must be admitted that in a republic like ours 
the majority ought to treat with deference a large and 
respectable minority, especially in matters upon which 
men are so sensitive aa in respect to taxation and 
questions of conscience. Nevertheless, sometimes 
there are matters at stake too sacred to be surren- 
dered to minorities, however large and respectable. 
We are ready to charitably entertain all alleged con- 
scientious scruples; but when the conscience is the 
creature of a hierarchy, dependent upon the dictum 
of foreign ecclesiastics, and this minority is dragged 
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and coerced into its attitude, the case is very differ- 
ent. 

We cannot quite say with Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a 
recent number of the Chrvsticm Union^ "K our 
Boman Catliolic fellow-citizens objected to the Amer 
ican public school system, it would be very question- 
able whether we should have the right to put their 
children into the public schools, or even to do this 
indirectly, by taxing them ... to support such schools." 
But we go on, with Dr. Abbott, to say, "Though 
great regard is to be paid to the opinions of a large 
and reputable minority in a republic, no such regard 
is due to the opinions of a close corporation under 
the control of a foreign potentate. And the decrees 
of the Plenary Council are the decrees of a close 
corporation under the control of a foreign potentate." 
We ought to respect the wishes of our German fellow- 
citizens. "But if a German Bund existed in America, 
all of whose oflScers were appointed by Bismarck, and 
were answerable for their action only to Bismarck, 
their opinions on public affairs would not be entitled 
to any political deference." 

Hiebabchy V8, La^pty. 

There is good reason to believe that the action of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in regard to the 
parochial schools does not represent the laity of 
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that Church. The Catholic Church does not claim to 
be a representative body. The hierarchy does not 
Bpeakfor but to the laity. It does not express what 
the laity want, but tells them what they must take. 
The pope commands his children — does not consult 
them. The pope appoints the cardinals, and the 
cardinals elect the pope, and the pope and the 
cardinals control the Church. The Plenary Council 
was not a convention of representatives of Roman 
Catholic congregations, and all its doings, before 
becoming obligatory upon the priests and laity, had 
to be approved and confirmed by the pope and his 
associates in Italy. The Plenary Council at Balti- 
more represented, not American Catholic opinion, 
but Roman papal opinion, and is entitled to just so 
much weight as the opinion of any other foreign 
]>otentate, namely, according to his character. More 
than this, we have a right to resent his unlawful 
interference in our affairs. 

So far from representing the sentiment of the 
American Catholics, we have reason to think that the 
Plenary Council and the hierarchy represent the 
reverse opinion. It is a familiar fact that more than 
once — many times — the priesthood has attacked the 
public schools, and yet against persuasions and 
commands, from the pulpit and in person, the laity 
have voted to sustain them, and have continued their 
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children in attendance upon them. Again and again 
have priests and bishops attempted to compel Koman 
Catholic parents, under threat of excommunication And 
privation of tlie sacraments, to withdraw their cliildren 
from the common schools, and ever and again liave 
the priestly commands and threats been disregarded. 

Slow Growth of Parochial Schools. 

It is to be presumed that the oldest parochial 
schools in the country are the best developed, 
namely, those of New Tork, Brooklyn, Boston, etc. 
But in neither of these cities is a majority of even 
Roman Catholic children found in tlie parochial 
schools. And yet how strenuous have been the 
endeavors of the priesthood, by coaxing and coercion, 
to bring them into their schools! In Boston there 
are probably 40,000 to 45,000 Eoman Catholic 
children between the ages of five and fifteen 
inclusive ; but only a little more than 7,000 are in the 
parochial schools.* All this notwithstanding this 
school contest has been going on from thirty to fifty 
years, in different pai-ts of the country. How slow is 
the increase, too : 

From 1860 to 1870 their pupila increased 200,000 f 
From 1870 to 1880 " " " 169,000 

From 1880 to 1886 " " " 140,510 



* The number has been increased during this year, 
t See Section VllI, Part I. 
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These are the statistics of Sadlierh Catholic Year- 
Book, 

In July, 1888, Father McGlynn, of New York, 
said: 

A large part of the fanatical clamor for church 
schools comes from foreign priests, who care more for 
their foreign language and foreign ideas than they 
care for the Church itself. They do not wish their 
people to be Americanized. Their opposition to the 
public school is disloyalty. National common schools 
are indispensable to a common nationality. 

And a young Catholic layman, educated in the 
public schools in Boston, said to a reporter of the 
Boston Herald: 

It is unquestionably true that a very large number 
of people educated in the Catholic faith — people, let 
me say, who are loyal to the teachings of tlie Church 
in which they have been raised — are unalterably 
opposed to any thing that savors of a change in the 
method of educating their children. They are not in 
favor of parochial schools, and have the courage of 
their convictions to such an extent that the advocates 
of parochial schools within the Church have quite all 
they can do to answer the objections offered by this 
class to which I refer. How foolisli it is, then, to 
alienate these people and force them, by ungenerous 
and bigoted attacks upon the Churcli which, from 
their youth, they have been taught to regard with 
reverence, to go over to the side of the more intolerant ! 
My belief is, and it is shared by a majority of those 
who were educated in the public schools, that re- 
ligious teaching should have no part in the public 
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school system of education. I do not want my 
children taught any thing but what strictly belongs 
to secular education. 

What stronger evidence that their people are most 
obstinately holding back from the Catholic schools 
and tenaciously holding on to the public school 
system ? Why? Because they do not believe in the 
Catholic school system. 

The specious plea, therefore, that we ought to 
respect the sentiments of a large mass of Roman 
Catholics, the majority of their laity, is not well 
founded, either in fact or in principle. And the 
hierarchy, which has presumed to speak for the 
Church, only represents a foreign, self -assuming, 
imperious corporation. We do not ask them what is 
for the good of this republic. The great mass of 
Roman Catholic people favor the perpetuation of our 
American common school system. 

As to the question of tolerance, we ask. Who is the 

intolerant party ? It looks as though either Catholic 

consciences or Protestant consciences must be hurt. 

We see no third alternative. The Catholic conscience, 

however, in this matter is not the conscience of the 

masses of Catholics, who do not object to the public 

school system, but rather favor it, but that artificial 

ecclesiastical conscience which the foreign hierarchy 

has produced. And those representing this kind of 
14 
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« 

conscience are a very small minority, whom it is bet- 
ter to hurt, in this extreme case, than to hurt the con- 
sciences of the overwhelming majority of the nation. 
The nation has rights of conscience as well as irrecon- 
cilable minorities. It is as intolerant that a small 
liierarchical minority should dictate our national pol- 
icy, as for the Orange Lodges of Ulster to attempt to 
rule all Ireland. A part can never be greater than 
the whole. The rights of a minority pushed to an 
extreme become the wrongs of the majority. 

It is a self-delusion to say, "You must not take my 
money in public taxes, and then use it for any object 
of which my conscience disapproves." What non- 
sense ! No civilized government could be adminis- 
tered on such a basis. The Quaker disapproves of 
war, but he must pay the war-tax all the same. Gov- 
ernment could not be carried on a single day if this 
principle were observed. "The conscience of the 
minority can never be allowed to become the tyrant 
autocrat of the nation." 

In a New England city, some intelligent Catholics 
desiring to liberalize some of their church matters 
asked the bishop if it could not be done if the major- 
ity of the parish favored it. Straightening up into a 
lordly attitude the bishop answered, "/ am the mor 
jority ! " 
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QUESTION VI. 
Is a Compromise Possible ? 

IS it possible to harmoniously adjust the differences 
involved in this great controversy? I think I 
voice the sentiments of the mass of American citi- 
zens when I say a settlement would be hailed with 
delight, if placed upon an honorable basis, and if it 
could give security for the integrity and welfare of 
our civil institutions. I am sure none of us desire to 
take advantage of our majority in the popular vote. 
We do not wish to force the question against the 
Roman Catholics. It is chiefly a question of self- 
preservation — preserving the integrity of our institu- 
tions. 

What are some of the plans for a compromise ? 

The one which meets us first is the old proposition 
we have been combating — namely, to divide the 
school funds; giving to Roman Catholics their share, 
and to Protestants their share. This proposition 
keeps re-appearing like Banquo's ghost. But it is no 
compromise. It is the ultimate demand of the Cath- 
olics, with no concession whatever. 

But Protestant Churches do not want their part of 
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the funds divided off to them, for they do not want 
to set up parochial schools. They prefer Stkte 
schools for their children and for the masses outside 
of all denominational relations. They think the best 
interests of the republic require the public school 
system, and that the welfare of the whole country 
should be considered rather than the wishes of a 
single denomination, and especially when the de- 
mands of that denomination are stimulated by the 
dictation of a foreign hierarchy. Who are most en- 
titled to be considered, in a republic like ours : the 
Eoman Catholics, who constitute only about 12^ per 
cent., or the non-Catholics, who constitute 87^ per 
cent, of the total population ? We need not press an 
answer. The Protestants do not want a share of the 
school funds divided to them. They do not want the 
school system dismembered ; and, more than this, we 
have before shown that we have good reason to think 
the majority of Eoman Catholics are opposed to such 
a division. 

The Eeal Point. 

The issue is not between Eoman Catholic educa- 
tion and Protestant education as such; if it were 
there might be some plausibility in the demand. 
But the question is whether we will make our national 
education ecclesiastical^ as would be the case if the 
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funds were divided and distributed among the de- 
nominations. We are not ready for this. We ob- 
ject to education controlled by the various Protestant 
denominations as truly as we do to education«controlled 
by Eoman Catholics. "There is, Indeed, a differ- 
ence, and an important one, " as has been well 
stated ; * " the former would be ruled by Americans, 
and in the interest of America; the latter by the 
pope, and in the interest of the papacy ; the former 
by a body of men themselves ruled by the public 
sentiment of their nation; the latter by a foreign 
potentate, having no interest in American well-being, 
and not amenable to American public opinion, nor 
even to American law. But hoth would he ecclesias- 
tical. And it is to ecclesiastical, not merely to 
Eomish ecclesiastical, control of our systems of edu- 
cation that we object." It is in the interest of re- 
Ugion, and of edtccatiouj and of the repiMic that we 
make this protest. 

Another proposition \ is, "To leave all the schools 
under the control of the State, to allow the State to 
build the school-houses, to select the text-books, to 
adjust the curriculum, and even conduct the examina- 
tions, provided the Church of Eome may select and 
appoint the teachers." Eev. Bishop McQuaid % de- 

* Christian Union, May 31, 1888. \ Christian Union, May 81, 1888. 
t In an interview in December, 1875. 
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scribed the working of this plan in Lima and Pough- 
keepsie, N. T. : 

Reporter. How was the parochial school incorpo- 
rated at lima ? 

Bishop. They had no room for all the pupils who 
wished to attend the district school, and therefore 
proposed to the Catholics that the latter should re- 
open theirs, which had been closed. This was done, 
and at first lav teachers gave instruction at the paro- 
chial school, tne authorities paying all expenses. On 
the 1st of January we said : " W ill you pay sisters 
z& well as lay teachers?" And they consented, pro- 
vided the sisters could pass the necessary examina- 
tion. I was asked if the sisters should submit to such 
a test, and replied, " Certainly. We want no teachers 
who are unaole to show abundant familiarity with 
the ordinary studies required." The superintendent 
of Livingston County appointed a day for the examina- 
tion, which was to tate place at Livonia, and two 
sisters were sent there. But, unfortunately, the poor 
sisters in some way missed the train, and, not wishing 
to fail in the appointment, hired a carriage and rode 
the entire distance of twenty-six miles on as cold a 
day as we had last winter. The examination lasted 
two hours and proved satisfactory. The school is 
still in active operation. No religious instruction is 
given during ordinary school-hours, and any body 
can come to see that there is no violation of this 
rule. The school authorities pay the salaries of two 
sisters, but a third is paid for by the parents. Cath- 
olic children outside of the village attend school and 
pay a rate therefor. There is a parochial school at 
Corning conducted on the same plan. In Pough- 
keepsie the plan has been in successful operation for 
two years. All Catholic pupils attend a single school 
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in which no rehgious instruction is given during or- 
dinary school-hours, but the teachers are selected by 
the authorities and paid by the city school author- 
ities. 

It is believed that this plan has not worked satis- 
factorily to either party ; for, as has been well said, 
"whoever controls the teachei's really controls the 
school. For the school is a teaching institution, and 
to control the teachers is to control the quality, and 
character, and spirit of the teaching. Let who will 
determine the creed of the Church ; he who chooses 
its ministry shapes its future. The power of the 
school is the personal power of the teacher ; whoever 
exercises that power exercises the real control over 
the school. Compromises should be equal. What 
would the hierarchy say to the proposition that the 
Church should fix the curriculum, and the State se- 
lect the teachers? A skillful Protestant could so 
teach the Eoman Catholic catechism as to turn half 
her pupils out, at the end of the year, impregnated 
with Protestantism." * 

Another proposition which has been considered is 
to leave the school-houses in control of the State, and 
allow the ministers of religion to teach religion before 
and after the session of the school. Rev. Bishop 
McQuaid, in the interview just referred to, said : 

* Christian Union^ May 31, 1880. 
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The State cannot reach all these children, but we 
can, and we do not ask the State to pay for the relig- 
ious influences we throw around these children, but 
simply for the secular teachings they receive. We 
erect the buildings, provide the teachers, who shall, 
however, be subject to the examinations required by 
the State ; and then for a nominal rental we allow 
the State full control of these schools, during the or- 
dinary school-hours, in which time only secular in- 
struction shall be given. Before and ^ter such hours 
we propose to give the pupils such religious teaching 
as we deem essential in the education oi youth. The 
plan is already in practical operation at Corning, 
Elmira, and Lima, and by the co-operation of Repub- 
licans, and still more markedly in the schools oi the 
Children's Aid Society in I^ew York. The same 
principle is carried out in most of the public schools 
of the State, in which, before and after school-hours, 
religious exercises in harmony with the convictions 
of the parents are commonly held, where they are 
not as a rule the practice during school-hours. 

But the hierarchy has rejected this plan, and that 
wisely, for, as Dr. Abbott has said, " Religion cannot 
be done up in a separate parcel and handed out to 
the pupil after school is over. Religion is not a 
fringe that can be tacked on or left off a garment. 
It is a dye impregnating every thread of the pattern." 

Another Scheme 

has just come to public attention. A large influential 
journal * gives the following fact : 

♦ Botion Journal, October 27, 1888. 
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The report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of New York for the cur- 
rent year contains an interesting account of a Cath- 
olic school experiment. For twenty years St. Ea- 
phael's Catholic Church in Suspension Bridge has had 
a parish school. In 1885 the church asked the local 
Board of Education to take this school under its care 
and maintenance and to allow the sisters in charge to 
remain as teachers. This was done. The school was 
continued as before, under sisters in their garb, but at 
the public expense, the board leasing the building 
from the church at a rental of a dollar a year. In 
1886 the acting State Superintendent decided that this 
arrangement was an illegal discrimination in favor of ' 
a certain class, and void. Some minor change was 
then made, and the lease continued for five years. 
The matter was again appealed to the State Superin- 
tendent, and he concluded that a decided discrimination 
was made in favor of the Catholic Church in employ- 
ing sisters who dressed in the garb of their order, with 
beads and crucifix, and were addressed as " Sister Mary," 
" Sister Martha," etc. The Superintendent says : 

The conclusion is irresistible that these things may 
constitute a much stronger sectarian or denomina- 
tional influence over the minds of children, than the 
repetition of the Lord's Prayer or the reading of the 
Scriptures at the opening of the schools ; and yet these 
things have been prohibited, whenever objection has 
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been offered, by the rulings of tins department from 
the earliest days, because of the purpose enshrined in 
the hearts of the people, and embedded in the funda- 
mental law of the State, that the public school system 
shall be kept altogether free from matters not essential 
to its primary purpose and dangerous to its harmony 
and efficiency. 

The Superintendent directed that the sisters, within 
fifteen days, should put off their religious costume, 
and should be addressed by their names, as Miss So- 
and-so. As they would not do so the connection of 
the school with the pubUc schools ceased. 

In November, 1876, Eev. Father Preston, Yicar- 
General of the New York Diocese, attempted to state 

Two Possible Solutions: 

There are only two solutions to this difficulty — 
either exempt from taxation those who do not desire 
to send their children to common schools, or else give 
to every private denominational school its proportion 
of the taxes generally raised. Where is the difficulty 
in the way? Where the objection to either solution ? 
There can justly be none. If you can exempt us 
from taxation, then of course we shall have nothing 
to complain of. Let those who want schools have 
them ; but if the State thinks it best and most expe- 
dient to impose a tax for the support of education, 
then let it divide the sums so raised by taxation in a 
manner agreeable to itself among all classes of its 
citizens. 

It is urged as an objection that it would be difficult 
for us to establish a system on which taxation should 
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be divided, as there are many poor Catholics who 
have children to be educated but no taxable property, 
personal or real estate. Well, we only ask what is 
"ust. We are not begging for a donation. But I 
:now of poor Catholics who have to help to support 
the common schools for rich Protestants' sons, and 
have to help build and support Catholic schools be- 
sides. 



k 



These propositions are only slightly different from 
others. But at the risk of repeating somewhat, they 
will be noticed. It requires but a moment's consid- 
ei*ation to see that Father Preston's arguments, how- 
ever plausible they may have seemed to the Catholic 
audience to whom they were addressed, overlook the 
prime duty of popular government to perpetuate it- 
self, and that in consulting in regard to securing th^ 
greatest freedom it must also consult the greatest 
welfare of all. To accomplish this some restraints 
and requirements must be imposed upon the inhabit- 
ants. If Catholics are to be relieved from taxation 
because they do not believe in the policy of non-sec- 
tarian schools, the Methodists, Baptists, and all other 
denominations may make the same demands. So may 
those who pay the largest tax, and send no children 
to the schools, inquire if this is a free country. The 
result of this proposition would be, that there would 
be nobody left to be taxed to support schools for the 
great mass of children whose parents are too poor to 
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educate them at their own expense, and could not 
pay taxes necessary to support the proper schools. 

The other proposition is no less mischievous. 
Suppose the Catholics to be allowed their portion of 
the school money, could other denominations be de- 
nied the privilege, should they demand it ? If this 
were done would not the whole school fund be frit- 
tered away, while there yet remained a large class of 
children, most needing schools, for whom no adequate 
provision could be made ? Besides, what manner of 
teaching could we expect in schools exclusively sec- 
tarian ? 

The Separate Schools Act, 

adopted in the Province of Ontario, Canada, is an- 
other plan of compromise. It provides that a given 
number of Eoman Catholic or Protestant or colored 
" rate- payers " petitioning to be permitted to set up 
" separate schools," will be allowed to do so. They 
may then produce certificates showing that they are 
tax-payers, and be excused from the payment of their 
portion of the public taxes which goes to support the 
public schools. The schools which they shall thus 
set up are to report their registers to the Public 
School Board, etc. 

This system is a residuum from a prior system un- 
dei' the old Legislative Union (1841-1867), and per- 
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petuated under the British Worth-American Act. 
But we are informed that even this system does not 
relieve the public school system of the province from 
Komish interference and maneuvering. The priests 
bring their influence to bear upon the public school 
system, and endeavor to promote their interests in 
ways often very irritating. 

Radical Antagonism. 

The antagonism between the two systems is so 
radical that they cannot be compromised without the 
destruction of one or both. "It is a question of 
supreme control,* and who can show how supreme 
control can be divided ? The American theory is 
that the public school system, supported by the 
State, must be controlled by the State, and that such 
management is necessary to the maintenance of re- 
publican institutions. The papal hierarchy claims 
that the Church holds the exclusive function of di- 
recting and controlling education. Americans claim 
that education must be American in its ideas and 
spirit, that it must be controlled by Americans, and 
administered to make loyal citizens of America. The 
hierarchy claim that it must "be Koman Catholic — 
controlled by Rome and administered to make loyal 
children of Rome." * How can such contrary issues 

*See editorial iVLChHiiian Union^ May 81, 1888, p. 676. 
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be harmonized ? They must be settled one way or 
the other. There seems to be no middle ground. 
The hierarchy will not be satisfied unless we concede 
its claims — a, question of absolute self-surrender — in- 
volving, in its sequence, the surrender of our repub- 
lican institutions. Most effectively and powerfully 
is this question put in the Christian Union : * 

" The real question at issue between the republic 
and the hierarchy is not, What shall be taitght ? nor 
who shall teach? but in what spirit and to what end 
shall the teaching be conducted ? The Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy declares that our free school system is 
Protestant; and it is more than half right. The 
object of the hierarchy is to teach submission ; the 
object of our free school system is to teach independ- 
ence. The one forbids questioning ; the other stim- 
ulates it. The one conducts every inquirer to an 
infallible Church ; the other throws him back upon 
himself. The one bids him listen and obey; the 
other bids him investigate and learn. The one 
teaches him to submit; the other teaches him to 
think. The one drills him to be a private in a 
magnificent army ; the other invests him with power 
of self-command in a self-governed community. The 
one, as we have already said, makes him an obedient 
child of Rome; the other an authoritative citizen 

*May 81, 1888. Two articles, in successive numhei-s. 
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of a free republic. To him who asks for the truth 
Rome gives only authority; to him who asks for 
authority the republic gives only truth. These roads 
do not lead in the same direction, and cannot conduct 
to the same goal. Rome has never made an inde- 
pendent people ; she never can. That independence 
which is our pride is her anathema. That individ- 
ualism of judgment which we seek to create she 
seeks to destroy. It is idle to propose a compro- 
mise between two systems thus antagonistic, in their 
origin, their methods of administration, their spirit 
and scope, and the ends which they severally pursue. 
The American citizen must decide between the eccle- 
siastical and the non ecclesiastical systems of educa- 
tion — between the system which has produced Italy, 
Spain, France, and Ireland, and the system which has 
produced the northern half of the United States. 
He cannot combine them. Neither compromise nor 
alliance is possible." 

The conditions demanded by the papacy involve 
the certain destruction of the public school system. 
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QUESTION VIL 

Can both pwrties patronize the Public 
Schools harmoniotisly, and on what 
basis? 

THE answer to this question is found in the plain, 
familiar facts of our public school history. This 
is what has been done all along, for many years, with 
very little irritation, only occasional disturbance, and 
that not amounting to much, except under these re- 
cent demands by the hierarchy for a division of the 
school funds. And even now, notwithstanding these 
demands, so far as the administration of the work 
of the schools and the scholarly drill and improve- 
ment of the pupils are concerned, and these are the 
chief things, the schools are doing well, quite as 
well as ever. The exceptions, if any, are exceedingly 
rare. 

Almost all parties seem to be well impressed with 
the importance of harmonizing the administration 
of the public schools, so that Catholics and Protest- 
ants and the diverse nationalities may pursue their 
studies together without embarrassment. In a re- 
public like ours all classes must be mingled together, 
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and tauglit to work together, in every possible way, 
from childhood upward. It is the only way to make 
them homogeneouSj especially while receiving such 
large immigration. The earlier in life this fusing of 
diverse nationalities is begun the better, for it is com- 
paratively difficult in advanced years. The public 
schools can undoubtedly be harmoniously conducted 
on the plan of making American citizens, not Roman- 
ists or Protestants, if both parties will treat each 
other equitably. Civil and religious liberty must be 
held inviolable. Any attempt at intolerance, in the 
working of either our political or educational system, 
by Catholics against Protestants, or by Protestants 
against Catholics, will hinder the working of the as- 
similating process, so necessary to make a homogen- 
eous people, and imperil our institutions. 

Ultraism. 

In times of excitement it is natural that some 
persons will give utterance to ultra and unreasonable 
views. I call attention to two specimens — one by a 
Eoman Catholic periodical and the other by a Prot- 
estant mass-meeting, and both quite recent : 

Within a few weeks the Catholic Review made a 
very ultra utterance. It said : * "It is impossible to 
teach modern history in a mixed school. Every inch 

♦July, 1888. 
16 
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of it (modern history) is contested ground, and espe- 
cially have the annals of the last four centuries 
been covered and swamped by swarms of malignant 
falsifiers, and twisted into fantastic shapes in the 
heat of fierce controversies. No teacher can teach 
this history to a child of a different faith without 
wounding the latter's feelings, and attacking her re- 
ligion ; and just in proportion to the person's earnest- 
ness of belief will be the harshness of the wound and 
the bitterness of the attack. The remedy for 
Catholics can only be found in our parochial 
schools." 

This is a very ultra position. It is certain that 
modern history cannot be radically changed. In 
coming out of a condition of mediaeval ideas and civ- 
ilization into a condition of newer thought and ad- 
vanced civilization, and in tracing the conflicts and 
wrecks of the old fabrics, consequent upon putting 
new wine into old bottles, some things will be found 
in the records of that progress not complimentary to 
some classes of people. But we ought all of us, how- 
ever-related to the past, to be able to look upon the 
history of those events with calmness, and treat each 
other magnanimously. The kind of education which 
teaches people to do this is the very kind most im- 
portant to enable diverse peoples to live and act to- 
gether in a republic. The argument is in favor of 
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our public school system, and shows why and how 
it should be maintained. 

The Protestant ultraism to which I referred declared 
that " No E-oman Catholics should be elected to the 
School Board; that noEoman Catholic teachers should 
be employed in the public schools" — an absurdity 
which cannot be allowed in a country where all re- 
ligions are equally tolerated and education is equally 
provided for all. We Protestants will have our pref- 
ences, and will show them in our votes, but we can- 
not afford to advocate such dogmas as those just 
quoted. In so doing we would ourselves introduce 
sectarianism into the public schools — the very thing 
we complain of the Roman Catholics for doing. 

How TO Do It. 

If all classes are to use the public schools several 
conditions must be faithfully observed. 

1. There must be no religious instruction in thehi. 
If attempted it will be likely to savor of some par- 
ticular sect. To attempt it would be inconsistent 
with the American system of government, and peril- 
ous to the successful administration of the school 
system. A purely secular basis is the only basis on 
which all citizens can unite. Then no one's doctrines 
are assailed or slurred. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity for parents, Sunday-schools, and churches to 
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look after the religious education, the public school 
occupying only about one sixth of the hours of the 
year. The public school can succeed only on a com- 
pletely non-sectarian, absolutely secular basis. On any 
other plan it is doomed. 

We have no doubt that some great elements of mo- 
rality may and should be taught — reverence for God, 
honesty, loyalty to law and government, the duty of 
worship, chastity, rights of property, etc. Morality 
relates to right action, right relations between man 
and man. There are many of these elements of 
morals common to all religionists. 

2. The administration must be without sectarian 
bias or partiality. The people will never knowingly 
consent to have any sect or denomination interfere 
with, control br bias the public school. Every de- 
nomination must be served alike ; otherwise it will 
justly claim its share of the funds. This must be 
honestly and squarely done. 

3. In the department of historical studies — almost 
the only one where differences are likely to arise— an 
unswerving rule must be adhered to. All necessary 
facts should be taught with perfect indifference to 
the likes or dislikes of any Church. Historical truth 
cares for^, nothing but cold facts. Says Rev. Dr. 
Quint, in the Congregationalist : * " If, in the study of 

* August 2, 1888. 
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history, the school couies against some incident which 
ought to be taught, the plain fact should be stated, 
whatever it may be — taught naturally, and in the 
right spirit, with no intent or appearance of slurring 
any body, and no effort to misrepresent present views. 
It should make no difference whether it is or is not 
unpleasant reading for any nation or for any sect. It 
would not be at all agreeable to Congregationalists to 
have it stated that their Puritan forefathers impris- 
oned Baptists and hung Quakers; but, if that is a 
fact, it cannot be blotted out of history, and if it is 
presented as a mere fact, and without an attempt to 
shadow any body but those who did it, we cannot 
complain. Tetzel did something in regard to indul- 
gences which was the occasion of a tremendous con- 
flict in the world's history. What he did is easily 
ascertained, and school history cannot ignore it. If 
his Church sustained or did not sustain him in what 
he did, that, too, is a matter of history. There is no 
diflSculty in stating the facts in a calm, unimpassioned 
judicial manner. If, for any reason, the facts should 
be unpleasant to his Church, that Church must do as 
the Congregationalists do when the treatment of the 
Quakers is referred to. The State cannot inquire 
whether any Church likes or dislikes the record of 
past ages. This is a fair platform upon which all 
citizens can stand ; and on that platform they will 
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stand, and not pervert nor ignore history, either from 
policy or fear. Its teachings should not, however, 
ascribe to any denomination an interpretation of its 
doctrines, either by inference, omission, or direct 
statement, which that Church disclaims. Pupils 
must not be tauglit that Congregationalists now be- 
lieve in hanging Quakers* because Congregationalists 
hung Quakers two hundred years ago." 

4. In the selection of teachers the School Board 
should know no denomination. Instances have been 
known where, for a number of years, every teacher 
in the public schools belonged to one particular de- 
nomination, and every member of the school com- 
mittee also. Not long ago there was a teacher in the 
high school of one of our New England State capi- 
tals who had a Catholic wife who was an assistant^ 
teaching French and botany, and a very superior 
teacher. This gentleman, himself a Protestant, and 
attending a Protestant church, was dismissed solely 
because he had a Catholic wife. These things should 
not be allowed to-occur. 

5. Great wisdom sh6uld be exercised, in the admin- 
istration of the public school affairs, to guard against 
the appearance of unfairness. When sectarian ques- 
tions arise they should be met openly, carefully, with 
cautious examination, and full statements should be 
frankly made to the people. If there is an unseemly 
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haste, or an appearance of privacy, or a disposition to 
shun a frank statement of the case, a sensitive people 
will suspect some sectarian or political maneuver. 
Perfect fairness, inflexible firmness, and an unques- 
tioned frankness will succeed. 

6. The public schools must not only be managed 
in a non-sectarian, but also in a non-partisan, way — 
kept free from the control of any political party, 
however dominant. In New York city, the public 
school system is thoroughly honeycombed at every 
point by the vermin of party politics, and such pol- 
itics — saloon-dominated, priest-ridden, and money- 
grabbing politics — as have long characterized th^t 
locality. The best thing for the schools is not done, 
but "soft" places are given to unworthy persons, 
and school appointments are made for the ends of 
the dominant party. This evil has reached a pitch 
where a voluntary committee of citizens is said to 
be forming for the purpose of watching the educa- 
tional authorities, and bringing the State machine 
into accord with the reasonable demands of the com- 
munity. "The same influence," said the Boston 
Herald of August 1, " is creeping over the schools 
in Boston, where it seems to be the height of am- 
bition with some to get an election to a place on the 
School Board, and it is not unknown in other cities. 
This possibility of corruption exists in the very na- 
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ture of a free government. It is not the fault of 
State education as such." The people should wisely 
discriminate and select, where such sacred and impor- 
tant interests as the education of the young are to be 
intrusted to men in responsible positions, that they 
be not committed to such persons as will wrestle 
with one another over the appointment of their 
favorites to posts of responsibility in the schools. 

Things to be Avoided. 

The sectarianism which must be avoided, if Cath- 
olic and Protestant children are to be educated to- 
gether in the same schools, and if the public school 
system is to be preserved in its integrity, is of a two- 
fold character. 

First, there is the Roman Catholic sectarianism 
which continually echoes the demand for a share of 
the public school money ; which, in some instances, 
has put members of brotherhoods and sisterhoods into 
the public schools as instructors, breathing the relig- 
ious airs and wearing the garb and other insignia of 
Eome; which on the Sabbath preceding school 
elections has advocated its candidates from Cath- 
olic pulpits and distributed its ballots in the churches ; 
which allies itself with the low saloon and money- 
grabbing element, as in New York city, for the ac- 
complishment of Catholic ascendency and the control 
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of school matters ; which improves every opportunity 
in the schools to push historical, sectarian, and ethical, 
questions into disputed and sensitive arenas ; and 
which so administers the work of school boards and 
school instruction as to provoke suspicion that they 
are seeking to Somanize the common school system. 
Secondly, there is a Protestant sectarianism,, no less 
baneful in its influences, which denies to Roman 
Catholics a place upon the School Board or as teach- 
ers in the public schools, notwithstanding, in some in- 
stances, one half of the pupils are from Roman Cath- 
olic families ; which insist upon retaining as a part 
of the public scliool system forms of worship to 
which Roman Catholics object; which would retain 
in the text-books passages touching upon disputed 
grounds between Protestants and Roman Catholics ; 
wliich is continually on the qui vive for the slightest 
suspicions of any purpose of the Romanists to cap- 
ture the public schools ; which foams at the mouth 
whenever reasonable concessions are made in favor of 
conscientious scruples; which is intolerant toward 
estimable, experienced, broad-minded men who ad- 
vocate fair-play when heated controversialists rave; 
which sometimes denies to Roman Catholics the 
rights of citizenship, and which, at this late day, in- 
sists upon putting the Protestant Bible back into the 
public schools. 
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Examples of Iktolebance. 

I will now cite two instances of intolerance — one 
Protestant and the other Roman Catholic — both of 
them examples of what is to be deprecated and 
avoided. 

The first, a case of Protestant intolerance, we 
quote from the Christian Register, * It occurred 
some years ago, in Charlestown, Mass. '^ A graduate 
of Harvard College was appointed to the position of 
sub-master. He was a thorough scholar, a natural 
gentleman, an excellent teacher. After a while, 
l^wever, it was discovered that he was a Catholic, 
although he did not introduce his special religious 
beliefs into the school-room. At the close of the 
year the question of his re-appointment came up. 
The School Board was made up entirely of Protest- 
ants, and they declined to re-elect him. One member 
of tlie Board asked a postponement of the matter for 
two weeks. In that time he secured the signatures 
of tlie parents or guardians of every child in the 
school, favoring his re-election. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this overwhelming appeal from the constitu- 
ency of the school, the committee, under the lead of 
a narrow-minded Baptist clergyman, dismissed him 
because he was a Catholic. Of the sixty teachers, if 

* July 19, 1888. 
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we reinember the number correctly, under the jurisr 
diction of that Board, every one was a Protestant. 
It would be hard to find any thing in the annals of 
Catholicism more humiliating or disgraceful than 
such a course of action in an American school. Tliis 
is an example of the extreme of injustice to which 
Protestantism may go when it yields to the sectarian 
spirit in the management of the public schools." 

Some years ago a correspondent of the New York 
Evangelist gave an instance of Roman Catholic intol- 
erance in the public schools of Pennsylvania, in a 
locality where the Romanists held the sway. 

Loretto, in Blair County, on the summit of the 
AUeghanies, was originally a Romisli settlement, and 
named in honor of '• Onr Lady" of that name. To 
this day the Romish catechism is taught in tlie regu- 
lar course in the public schools, siip[)orted by the 
people, under the school law of the State. Wlien 
trotestant parents, of wliom there is a sprinkling in 
the town, protest, they are summarily told, " if they 
do not like it they may keep their children at home." 

Such intolerance as these two cases show must be 
discarded, if we are to keep all our children in the 
public schools. 

An Example of Good Sense. 

I will now cite another instance in which a Protest- 
ant teacher and a Roman Catholic priest both showed 
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great forbearance, commendable discrimination and 
wisdom- — an example of the spirit to be cherished in 
order to make our public school system acceptable 
to both Catholics and Protestants. I quote from an 
editorial in the Christian Hegister: * 

"One of the most successful teachers in Boston 
taught forty-seven years in the public schools. He 
had a school in which eight out of every ten were 
foreigners, and from fifty to sixty per cent, of the 
whole number were Catholics. In this term of nearly 
half a century, this master of a Boston school never had 
any trouble with his pupils on the question of relig- 
ion. He managed with tact and discretion. Instead 
of compelling his scholars to recite the Lord's Prayer 
with him, he simply required that they should main- 
tain a respectful deportment while he said the prayer 
aloud himself, those being permitted to join in who 
wished to. The only time when there seemed any 
danger of a religious collision was when he punished 
a Catholic boy, not for refusing to say the prayer, but 
for not maintaining a respectful deportment when 
prayer was said. The priest to whom the boy 
appealed wrote a note to the teacher, thanking him 
for the action he had taken. Yet th^s same priest 
was at that very time suing the city of Boston be- 
cause another school-master, under direction of an in- 

♦ July 19, 1888. 
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judicious member of the School Committee, had 
whipped a boy for refusing to say the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Lord's Prayer. The priest saw the dif- 
ference between the two cases. In one case, the boy 
was punished for refusing to say a form of prayer 
which was contrary to the usages of his own church. 
In tlie other case, he was simply punished for bad 
behavior. The incident showed that the Protestant 
school-master and the Catholic priest could see dis- 
tinctions with a diflEerence, and yet have no difference 
over their distinctions." 

Such a spirit will help to conserve the public 
school system. For the continuance of the public 
school system we plead, and ask that Protestants 
and Catholics may so combine and harmonize in its 
management and use that it may be preserved. We 
believe that the existence of this system, supported 
and controlled, absolutely and entirely, by the State, 
is a fundamental need of this Eepublic, and that the 
logical trend of the Roman Catholic demand is the 
destruction of this school system. 
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QUESTION VIII. 

What may we JEJxpect Homanists to do 
in the Future, and Sow shall we Pre- 
serve our School System? 

THE hierarchy will doubtless take out of the public 
schools all the children they can influence by all 
the arts they can bring to bear upon the parents. 
Bishop McQuaid said, "The Catholics will go on 
supporting their parochial schools, as they have a right 
to do, trusting to the sober second thbught of the 
American people to do them justice." A large num- 
ber of Catliolic children, however, will remain in the 
public schools. 

The Romish population is too open to the influ- 
ence of American ideas not to have a tendency to 
revolt from this heavy burden, and from the manifest 
disadvantage on the part of their children in those 
^ schools, however severe the priestly infliction. This 
tendency to revolt from priestly dominance will be 
skillfully manipulated. The power of the confes- 
sional, of the pulpit, of pastoral visitation, and the 
awful power which belongs to men who can deny the 
sacraments, will all be used to draw the Catholic 
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population into absolute acquiescence with the pa- 
rochial school demands. This tendency to revolt 
should be adroitly as well as vehemently supported 
by Protestant discussion, clear, broad, kindly and co- 
gent. 

But whether they continue to patronize the public 
schools or not, one of their papers * says that Roman- 
ists will continue to elect their candidates to public 
school boards, w^ill put in all the Roman Catholic 
teachers they can, and in every possible way exert a 
controlling influence in public school matters, so long 
as they are taxed for the support of the system. The 
hierarchy will still maintain an attitude of persistent, 
determined opposition. The Church of Rome will 
propose no compromise, but will persist in her course, 
as she has done in the past, only more determinedly. 
It is a long contest upon which we have entered. We 
must adjust ourselves to it. We must not deceive 
om'selves with vain hopes of speedy peace, nor be 
deceived by Rome's specious maneuverings. 

The editor of the Christian Union has put the 
points very effectively : 

The universal diffusion of Catholic education means 
Fomething more than the opening of scliools in every 
parish ; it means a steady and unrelenting attack on our 
common schools; not on thsit abstract tlung called the 

♦ The Pilot. 
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Common School System, but on every school in every 
locality where the Catholic voting population has any 
strength. This result was inevitable. Catholics have 
the same indisposition to pay taxes which character- 
izes the great majority of men of all faiths. They 
are compelled to support their own Church schools ; 
they are not disposed to support the common schools 
in addition. Wherever the way is open they will, as 
a matter of course, use their power to control or crip- 
ple the common schools. The great struggle between 
our schools and this vigilant, uncompromising fqe, mhU 
not be fought out in Congress or in legislatures, in 
newspapers or pulpits. It will be fought in every school 
district in the country. There will be no great or 
decisive battle, but a long series of skirmishes. Every 
school-meeting will be contested, and on the result of 
these minor contests the struggle itself will turn. 
Henceforth eternal vigilance will be the price we shall, 
pay for our common schools ; henceforth no man who 
cares for his community or his country can afford to 
shirk a duty which has been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

In manv communities these foes of the common 
schools will not lack for allies who will, consciously or 
unconsciously, work with and for them ; men who will 
fail to see that they are being used as tools by a power 
which has never failed of the highest sagacity in 
using those who are too short-sighted or too selfish to 
comprehend the real issues involved. The only reply 
which must be made to the establishment of the paro- 
chial school must be the increased efficiency of the 
common school. Sooner or later the best school will 
win. Our Catholic fellow-citizens know the value of 
education; they love their children, and after the ^st 
stages of this movement are past they will care more 
for the interest of their children than for the com- 
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mands of the Church. In matters not distinctively 
religious, the great body of American Catholics will 
never submit to dictation from Rome ; they are too 
intelligent and too independent. In the long run, there- 
fore, the best school will win ; and the only way to 
meet the parochial school is to meet it Math a common 
school so superior to it in its educational opportunities 
and facilities, that no citizen can be in doubt where 
his children will gain most. In many communities 
there are those who fail to see this obvious truth, and 
who see in the reduced attendance upon the common 
schools, in consequence of the establishment of the 
parisii schools, an opportunity to cut down school ex- 
penses. This is a time to spend, not a time to save ; 
and all intelligent men know that there are times 
when liberal expenditure is not only the highest 
economy, but the only economy. These persons are 
ignorantly falling into the net spread for their feet, 
from which they will extricate themselves with great 
difficulty hereafter. If they alone were to fall in 
the loss would be small ; but there is danger that com- 
munities may be dragged in with them, and that in- 
terests of the very highest importance may be perma- 
nently sacrificed. 

The foes of our schools will strive in every district 
where they can command sufficient strength either 
to elect their own committees, and so control the 
schools, or to cut down the annual expenses, and so 
reduce their efficiency. There are two important and 
obvious duties which no man will neglect who cares 
for his country or his community ; namely, he will 
attend every school-meeting, and will oppose, in sea- 
son and out of season, every effort to reduce the 
efficiency of the schools by reducing the taxes. Let 
us clearly understand what this struggle means, and 
let every man choose between the common school and 
16 
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the parochial school. The men who neglect their 
duties, or who strive to cut down necessary school 
expenditures, are the enemies of our school system. 
If economy must be enforced let it be enforced at 

some other point. TBE COMMUNITY WHOSE 

ECONOMICS ARE IMPOSED ON ITS 

CHILDREN IS A COMMUNITY WHICH 

HAS YET TO LEARN THE RUDIMENTS 

OF PUBLIC WELL-BEING. 
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QUESTION IX. 

As to the Pretensions of Rome as an 
^Educator. 

WHO is this Church of Eome, that comes to us 
with this demand? Who is this that claims 
that our school system is godless and impious, unfit 
for the education of her children? Who is this that 
would rend asunder our public school system, the 
palladium of the American republic? Who is it 
that claims that God has given to her the exclusive 
function of educating the rising youth ? What has 
been her record in the work of education? What su- 
perior enlightenment has she imparted to the nations 
that have long been under her dominion? What 
morals and piety has she taught them ? What type 
of civilization has she imparted ? What progress in 
the sciences, and in philosophy, and in social ameni- 
ties? How has she treated the profound original in- 
vestigators, like Galileo, who have pushed their 
inquiries beyond the old dusty beaten paths into 
new realms of thought and discovery ? Has Home 
been the patroness of learning? And have the 
countries over which she has held sway been the 
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best developed nations in education, morality and 
religion ? 

We only need to ask these questions in any intelli- 
gent presence. The answer is ready in every mind, 
a negative answer — the consensus of the average 
thought, outside of Romanism, every-where—and in- 
dorsed by many Roman Catholics themselves. That 
such a body, with such a record, should come before 
this great Protestant nation with such demands as 
she makes is not only an absurdity, but an affront. 
It is hardly necessary to turn on the light of history 
to make tlie absurdity of her claims appear more 
clearly than they already appear. 

And yet it is well to refresh our minds, that our 
convictions may be clear and strong. 

Let us look at — 

I.— The Historic Record of Rome in Respect to 
Education. 

Rome has one thing in her favor. She is old, and 
has lived long enough to place herself unmistakably 
on record. Her record runs mostly through the 
period since the decay and destruction of ancient lit- 
erature. The facts of her history are largely in the 
hands of the world. 

We ask how it has been under an exclusive Roman 
Catholic regimen, continued for many centuries, as 
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in some nations? Has the Church of Eome been 
a conspicuous promoter either of secular education 
or of morals ? If her theory, that aU education is 
the exclusive function of the Church, is true in prin- 
ciple; if it is productive of the best results, and 
develops the best communities; then she presents 
strong claims to be permitted to work out her plan 
at ahnost any reasonable sacrifice. 

It must not be denied that the Church of Eome 
has always done educational work, but chiefly among 
limited classes of people. The education of the Mid- 
dle Ages was either that of the cloister or the castle, 
standing in sharp contrast to each other ; the object 
of the one, to form the young monk ; and of the 
other, the young knight. The illustrious monaster- 
ies — Monte Cassino, Fulda, and Tours — kept alive the 
torch of learning through the Dark Ages; but while 
their services should be acknowledged they should 
not be overrated. Their instruction was limited to a 
small class, was not of a very high or general char- 
acter, and was confined chiefly to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Beyond those a few rudiments were taught in 
a narrow circle. 

Under the renaissance and the Reformation there 
was some advance and improvement. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries witnessed the rise of universi- 
ties and academies in almost all of Europe. Still 
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this culture was only for a few, and, under the lead- 
ersliip of Rome, was never extended to the masses. 

Luther brought the school-master into the cottage 
and laid the foundation of the German system, by 
which the child of the humblest peasant may receive 
the best education the country aflEords. Other Prot- 
estant reformers followed this plan. The Protestant 
schools became the best in Europe, and the monkish 
institutions of Rome decayed. The Catholics would 
have remained behind in the race if it had not been 
for the Jesuits. 

. The Jesuiis. 

The sons of Loyola for a time made great improve- 
ment upon the old monkish methods. " They gave 
the best education," says the Britannica, " of their 
time, in order to acquire confidence ; but they became 
the chief obstacle to the improvement of education ; 
they did not care for enlightenment, but only for the 
influence they could derive from a supposed regard 
for enlightenment." After a while governments 
found it necessary to check and suppress their 
colleges. 

Their methods "degenerated into surveillance," 
" tracking the soul to its recesses, that they might 
slay it there and generate another in its place," a 
" tool subservient to their purposes." " They taught 
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tte accomplishments which the world loves, but their 
chief object was to amuse the mind and stifle in- 
quiry." " Whatever may have been the service of 
Jesuits in past times," says the JBritannica, " we have 
little to hope for from them, in the improvement of edu- 
cation, at present. Governments have, on the whole, 
acted wisely by checking and suppressing their col- 
leges. The ratio studiorum is antiquated, and difficult 
to reform. In 1831 it was brought more into ac- 
cordance with modern ideas by Roothaan, the general 
of the order. Beckx, his successor, has, if any thing, 
pursued a policy of retrogression. The Italian Gov- 
ernment, in taking possession of Rome, found the 
pupils of the CoUegio Romano were far below the level 
of modern requirements." 

The Masses Ignorant. 

In short, the story of Roman Catholic education in 
past centuries has been that very few outside of the 
nobility, the priesthood, and the religious orders have 
been educated ; that even their education has not 
been of the highest order ; that the bright, scholarly 
men of Romanism have been rare exceptions, even 
among her best-educated sons, and. that the masses 
of the people liave been left in ignorance. 

Dexter A. W xwkm^^ \n The Christian Advocate : ^ 

* New York city, January 1, 1880. 
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Some years ago, while spending a winter in Eonie, 
at the house of a cousin of the late Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, papal Secretary of State, I investigated, under 
a commission from one of our States, the condition 
of public education in Kome and the papal States, 
where the Eomish Church had absolute control of all 
affairs, both spiritual and temporal. 

The public schools had accommodations for only a 
small portion of the children of school age. The in- 
struction was of the most meager character, consist- 
ing chiefly of the catechism, with very little reading 
or writing, a smattering of the four simple rules of 
arithmetic, and little geography beyond that of the 
papal States — a territory containing 3,000,000 of in- 
habitants, and about three times the size of the State 
of Connecticut. The mass of the people could neither 
read nor write. 

A primary school in a log school-house in the back 
settlements of our country, in its instruction, course 
of study, and proficiency of its pupils, was far superior 
to the parochial schools even in tlie city of Rome. 

I described to Cardinal Antonelli the free public 
schools and the state of public education in Massa- 
chusetts, giving that as a model of the American sys- 
tem. His reply was that he " thought it better that 
the children should grow up in ignorance, than to be 
educated in such a system of schools as the State of 
Massachusetts supported ; that the essential part of 
the education of the people was the catechism; and 
while arithmetic and geography, reading, and writing, 
and other similar studies might be useful, they were 
not essential." 

His cousin, in speaking of the state of society in 
tlie Holy City, remarked that "its leading and most 
important institutions were a church, a monastery, a 
nunnery, and a foundling asylum." 
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The §ame eye-witness, after long official residence 
in Eome, said : * 

While visiting Ireland a few years ago I was grat- 
ified to see the island dotted over with national school- 
houses, neatly built of brick or stone by the British 
Government, in order to try to elevate tne Irish race 
from the slough of ignorance, idleness, and bigotry 
into which centuries of priestly instruction had 
brought them. But while driving across the country 
one day I found standing by the roadside, near one 
of these school-houses, a Catholic priest with a switch 
in his hand, with which he scourged home the Cath- 
olic children as they approached the national school- 
house. On conversing with this priest, I found he 
appeared to sincerely believe he was doing God's 
work in preventing the children from attending the 
free public school. I did not suppose such a spectacle 
would ever be seen in our countrv. But I learn that 
a child in Massachusetts has within a few weeks been 
scourged upon his naked back by a Catholic priest for 
attending a free public school. 

The state of public education in the Catholic part 
of Ireland, when taken hold of by the English Gov- 
ernment a few years ago, was nearly as low as in the 
papal States when Victor Emmanuel took possession, 
turned the priests out of the schools, and, advised by 
the American Minister, began the establishment of a 
national system modeled after that of New England. 

Under the parochial schools of the Romish Church 
both the Irisn and the Italians had fallen in intelli- 
gence so far behind other races that they were be- 
coming mere " hewers of wood " and " drawers of 
water," and occupiers of the most menial positions 

* The Christian Advocate^ January 1, 1880. 
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for the nations that sustain a system of free pablio 
education abreast of the age. 

The Stoby of Italy, Spain, etc. 
What is the story * of Italy's ignorance ? Under 
the new Italian Government, in 1860, there were 
opened 33 great model schools, since wliich time the 
* condition has begun to improve ; but in 1864, out of 
a total population of 21,703,710 people, there were 
16,999,701, or about 80 per cent., who could neither 
read nor write. And yet Italy has 22 institutions 
called universities, 12 founded between 1119 and 
1443, having, in all of them, 12,580 students in 1878. 
These are chiefly fitting for priests and monks, the 
masses not being educated. Why, we will soon see. 
What is the educational condition of Spain? In 
1860, out of a total population of 16,301,851, 
11,800,000, or 70 per cent., could neither read nor 
write. Spain has 58 institutions which are called 
colleges, with 13,881 pupils, and a few institutions of 
a higher grade ; but the masses are left uneducated. 
Brazil, dominated by the papacy for centuries, 
presents a pitiable spectacle in respect to education. 
The Statesman's Year- Book says : " Notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Legislature, in recent years, for the 
spread of education, it is still in a very backward 
state, and the public schools were frequented, in 

♦ The Statmnan'B Year-Booh^ 1881. 
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1874, by only 140,000 pupils." But the population 
in 1872 was 9,448,233. The institutions in Italy and 
Spain called colleges are all of them, in quality and 
scope of education, very inferior to the colleges we 
are acquainted with in Protestant countries. 

In our day the Church of Eome reiterates her 
claim that the exclusive function of both secular and 
religious education is the divine right and duty of 
the Church. If it is, indeed, the divine right of the 
Church, as she has always claimed, is she willing to 
be tested by the results? Confessedly, the actual 
outcome from the working of any divinely-con- 
stituted system should be beneficent. What are the 
exhibits from the countries which for long centuries 
have been wholly Roman Catholic ? Do they present 
the highest morals and intelligence ? Surely, either 
the Church of Rome has not worked the system she 
has always claimed as her exclusive right, or, working 
it, the system has failed. Which horn of the dilemma 
will Rome accept ? In either case her claim to this 
exclusive function has nothing to commend it. 

ViCTOB Hugo's Testimony. 

Victor Hugo knew the record of Rome well, and 
when the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, not long ago, 
tried to get control of education in France he broke 
out in his characteristic apostrophes : 
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Ah, we know you ! We' know the clerical party ; 
it is an old party. This it is which has found for the 
truth those two marvelous supporters, ignorance and 
error. This it is which forbids to science and genius 
the going beyond the Missal, and which wishes to 
cloister Siought in dogmas. Every step which the 
intelligence of Europe has taken has been in spite of 
it. Its history is written in the history of human 

frogress, but it is written on the back of the leaf, 
t is opposed to it all. 

For a long time the human conscience has revolted 
against you, and now demands of you, " What is it 
that you wish of me ? " For a long time you have 
tried to put a gag upon the human intellect. You 
wish to be the masters of education, and there is not 
a poet, not an author, not a thinker, not a philosopher, 
that you accept. All that has been written, found, 
dreamed, deduced, inspired, imagined, invented by 
genius, the treasures of civilization, the venerable 
inheritance of generations, the common patrimony of 
knowledge, you reject. 

You claim the liberty of teaching. Stop; be 
sincere; let us understand the liberty you claim. 
It is the liberty of not teaching. You wish us to 
give you the people to instruct. Very well. Let us 
see your pupils. Let us see thoseyou have produced. 
What have you done for Italy ? What have yon done 
for Spain? For centuries you have kept in your 
hands, at your discretion, in your school, these two 
great nations, illustrious among the illustrious. What 
have you done for them ? I shall tell you. 

Italy, which taught mankind to read, now knows not 
how to read. Yes ! Italy is, of all the States of 
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Europe, that wliere the smallest nuiriber know how to 
read. 

Spain, magnificently endowed Spam, which re- 
ceived from the Romans her first civilization ; from 
the Arabs her second civilization ; from Providence, 
in spite of yon, a world — America — Spain, thanks to 
yon, rests under a yoke of stupor, which. is a yoke of 
degradation and decay. Spain has lost the secret 
power it obtained from the Romans, the genius of 
art it had from the Arabs, the world (of America) it 
had from God ; and in exchange for all that you have 
made it lose, it has received from you the Inquisi- 
tion ; the Inquisition, which certain of your party try 
to-day to re-establish ; which has burned on the funeral 
pile millions of men ; the Inquisition, which disin- 
terred the dead to burn them as heretics; which 
declared the children of heretics infamous and in- 
capable of any public honors, excepting only those 
who shall have denounced their fathers. . . . 

This is what you have done for two great nations. 
What do you wish to do for France ? Stop ! you have 
iust come from Rome ! I congratulate you ; you have 
had fine success there ; you have come from gagging the 
Roman people, and now you wish to gag the French 
people. . . . Take care I France is a lion, and is alive. 

After this master-piece of sarcasm by this great 
writer (if more is needed) look all over Mexico, 
Central America, and South America, after nearly 
four centuries of almost unlimited dominion, by the 
Roman Catholic Church. See the deepest, densest 
ignorance, the grossest morals, and the most un- 
pardonable loitering in the march of human prog- 
ress which can be found in any part of Christendom. 
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Eome does not come with the right kind of a 
record to justify American citizens in periling their 
educational system at her behest If the entire work 
of education is the exclusive right and function of the 
papal Church, under divine appointment, where was 
there ever such recreancy to a high trust as has been 
exhibited in the history of that Church ? Such is the 
Church which, under the pretentious claim of a 
divine right, now asks the most enlightened nation on 
earth to dismember and ruin her school system — the 
bulwark of her intelligence, liberty, and progress — 
and resign the rising youth into her ignorant and 
sacrilegious hands. 

SciENTTFic Innovation Punished. 

Some one, perhaps, asks : " Has not Rome produced 
great men in every department of science?" I an- 
swer in the language of an ex-Romanist : " Rome can 
show us a long list of names which shine among the 
brightest lights in the firmament of science and philos- 
ophy. She can show us her Copernicus, her Galileo, 
her Pascal, her Bossuet, her Lamennais, etc., etc. But 
it was at their risk and peril that these giants of in- 
telligence raised themselves into the highest regions 
of philosophy and science. It is in spite of Rome 
that those eagles soared up above the dark and ob- 
scure horizon where the pope offers his big toe to be 
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kissed and worshiped as the ne plus ultra of human 
intelligence ; and they have been punished for their 
boldness." 

We are familiar with the story of Galileo, how he 
was treated. Tliat mighty intellect was bruised, fet- 
tered, degraded, and silenced. Do I need to cite Pas- 
cal, Lamenais, and others, excommunicated for ad- 
vanced ideas ? What kind of a chance would Sir 
Isaac Newton and Benjamin Franklin, Stephenson, 
Fulton, Morse, and Ericsson, have had in the Eoman 
Catholic Church, wliich stifles private judgment, con- 
science, and intelligence in the search of truth ? Be- 
sides, while Protestant nations are marching with such 
giant strides to the conquest of the world, why is it 
that papal nations remain stationary or settle into de- 
cadence ? Is it not because their religion stifles the 
noblest impulses of the human mind ? 

Such is the past record of Rome outside of the 
United States in respect to education. We see, how- 
ever, some indications of a somewhat different policy 
pursued by this ChurQh in this country. Let us ex- 
amine and understand it. 

II. — Rome*s Record in Respect to Education in 
the United States. 

The first Roman Catholic College in the United 
States was the Jesuit College founded at Georgetown, 
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D. C, in 1789. In 1830 the Romanists had four col- 
leges. In 1886 lier record shows eighty-six colleges,* 
so-called — that is, they bear that designation. Many 
of them are in fheir infancy — foundations for colleges. 
As with other colleges, theirs must have a beginning, 
and it is often, with such institutions, small and feeble. 
Some never come to maturity. Probably not over 
sixty of them can be said to have approximated to 
the rank of colleges. Most of them include prepar- 
atory departments and even schools of lower grade, 
the students of all classes being reckoned in the total. 
Considering that the Romanists have been building 
so many churches all over the land this is a strong 
record. They had also in 1886 nineteen theological 
seminaries and nineteen female colleges, the latter in 
no case, however, deserving to be considered, even 
approximately, with Wellesley and Smith Colleges, 
either in number of students or quality of education. 
Besides these the Roman Church has academies, se- 
lect schools, and conventual schools. In the three 
higher classes of institutions the students reported 
are : 

In colleges U.OOT f 

In theological seminaries 1.214 

In female colleges 3,645 

Total 18,866 

* See pp. 128, 129. 

+ Comprising those in the preparatorj^ course. 
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It 18 due tliat we say these statistics show that 
Romanism has not been idle or sparing of efforts* in 
educational lines in this country. 

When we look at these facts as they stand alone 
they seem extraordinary. But compare them with 
other denominations. Take the three highest classes 
of institutions: 

Institutes. Students. 

Roman Catholica 124 18,866 

Methodist Episcopal Church (North) 144 26,491 

Methodist Episcopal Church, North and South. . 217 31,337 

Baptist, North and South 126 16,420 

Lutherans 81 5,549 

Comparison. 
The Baptists have but one college older than the 
first Eoman Catholic college at Georgetown, D. C, 
dating only twenty-two years further back than that 
institution ; namely. Brown University. The Luther- 
ans founded a theological seminary about the same time 
the Roman Catholics established their first college, 
and the first Methodist college dated forty one years 
after the first of the Roman Catholic, at a time when 
they had four colleges. Romanism had been in Amer- 
ica two hundred and seventy years before Methodism 
came ; had the first chance to the whole of North and 
South America, to the fertile fields and the rich mines 
of gold and silver. But now the Northern Methodist 
Church has twenty more higher institutions of learn- 
ing and eight thousand more students ; and the two 
17 
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leading Methodist Cliurclies, North and South, have 
ninety-three more institutions and forty thousand 
more students than the papal Church. And, more- 
over, Methodism has not transferred eight or ten mill- 
ions of people from the Old World to help build her 
up here ; nor has she obtained, as Romanists have 
done, large sums of money from Europe and Mexico 
to aid her in her work. Methodism has been re-en- 
forced by few accessions from abroad, but has gone 
forth into the highways, the hedges, the frontiers, and 
gathered her people by moral and spiritual trans- 
formations. 

Relatively, then, considering her large educational 
pretensions, her opportunities, and her foreign help, 
the Roman Catholic Church has nothing to boast of 
in the line of education. 

So much for the numerical exhibit of the educa- 
tional institutions of Romanism in the United States. 

It is important next to consider : 

III.— The Quality of t^^e Education AflForded by 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Wliile we talk of the more advanced educational 
institutions of the Roman Catholic Church, we must 
not overlook the fact that the instruction imparted in 
them is inferior to that of other American colleges 
and seminaries of the same reputed rank. Only in one 
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study do Roman Catholic colleges exceed uon-Catliolic 
colleges— the Latin. As to logic, they aeem to devote 
more attention to that than non-Catholic colleges ; but 
it is the old logic of the school-men, its tricks, etc., 
and not the broader views of later and better treatises. 
As to Greek, many non-Catholic colleges we are ac- 
quainted with require more Greek, in order to admis- 
sion to their lowest classes, than most Catholic colleges 
give their students in their whole college course. In 
only a few of them does the Greek course equal that 
in Protestant colleges. Catholic colleges do little in 
the department of the natural sciences. An atmos- 
phere of mediaeval sentiment pervades their institu- 
tions, and the catechism receives more prominence in 
their curriculum than any thing else except Latin. 

It must be confessed that it is impossible to speak 
on this question with all the definiteness that may be 
desired in regard to some of the practical details ; but 
the main features are clear and convincing. 

Taking, first of all, the colleges and universities, 
the question which arises is, How does the curriculum 
of studies in the best Catholic colleges compare with 
that of the best non-Catholic colleges? We are 
aware that this, of itself alone, cannot fully decide 
the quality of the education given ; but it is an im- 
portant part of the question, showing the scope and 
breadth of the field traversed. It is generally under- 
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stood that the Jesuit colleges maintain the higliest 
rank for scholarship of any of the Roman Catholic 
colleges. I have lying before me the latest catalogues 
of eighteen Eoman Catholic colleges, among which are 
those of five Jesuit colleges; namely, the Georgetown 
College, D. C, founded in 1789, and chartered as a 
university in 1815 ; the St. John's College, Fordhara, 
N. Y. ; the St. Francis Xavier's College, Cincinnati, 
O., founded in 1831 ; the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass., founded in 1843 ; and the Boston 
College, 761 Harrison Avenue, Boston, founded in 
1863. In these institutions, following the method 
of other Roman Catholic colleges, a seven years' 
course of study is prescribed, the last four years cor- 
responding to the usual classical collegiate course, in 
uon-Catliolic colleges, for the degree of A. B. These 
five Jesuit colleges do not vary much in their courses 
of study. The following is an abbreviated state- 
ment of the collegiate course of study in the St. 
John's College at Fordham, New York : 

LATIN. 

1«^ year; Syntax reviewed. Idioms. Prosody. Exercises in 
Prose and Verse. Sallust. Virgil. Cicero in 
Catilinam. 

2d year : Piinciples of Latin Style ; Prose and Verse Compo- 
sition. Livy. Horace. Virgil. Cicero. 

dd year : Cicero's Orations — De Oratore, Ad Brutum. Horace. 
Juvenal. Persius. Tacitus. Prose and Verse 
Composition. 

Uhyear: No Latin. 
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GKBBK. 

1st year: Grammar (completed). Prosody. Xenophon's Cy- 
ropedia. Herodotus. Homer's Odyssey. 

2(2 year: Principles of Greek Style; Prose and Verse Compo- 
sition. Plato's A-pologia. Demostlienes's Olyn- 
tliiacs. Homer's Iliad. Sophocles's (Edipus Rex. 

Zd year : Demosthenes. Thucydides. Sophocles. Pindar. 
Longinus. -^schylus. Prose and Verse Com- 
position. 

Uh year : No Greek. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1st year : Algebra and Geometry. 

2d year: Trigonometry. Surveying.- Analytical Geometry. 

dd year: Calculus. 

Uhyear: Dana's Mechanics. Astronomy. 

HISTORY. 

Ist year : Ancient. 
2d year: Modern. 
ddyear: Modern. 

ENGLISH. 

Ist year : Prosody. Composition. 

2d year : Du Cygne's Precepts of Literature. Lectures on Style 
and Poetry. Analysis of selections from the best 
authors. Critical Study of Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
Epistolary, Descriptive, and Narrative Composi- 
tion. Essays, Poems, etc. Jenkins's History of 
English Literature. 

Zdyear: Du Cygne's Principles of Rhetoric. Lectures on the 
Principles of Rhetoric, the Constmction of a Dis- 
course, etc. Critical Study of the best speeches 
in Goodrich's ** British Eloquence" and of Shake- 
speare's ** Julius Caesar." The utmost attention is 
given to English composition. Debates are held 
every week. 

Whyear: No English exercises. 

ELOCUTION. 

Is^ year : One hour a week. 
2dyea4': ** " " 

Uyear: " *' " 

4Ahyear: '' ** " 
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NATURAL SCIENCES. 

1st year: Nothing. 

2d year : Avery's Chemistry. 

3^ year : Avery's Chemistry. 

4ith year : Ohnstead's Natural Philosophy. 

In addition to the foregoing, in the fourth year the 
ioWo^mg philosophical studies are pursued : " Jouin's 
logic, metaphysics, and ethics. First term : Logic 
and ontology. Second Term : Cosmology, psychol- 
ogy, and theodicy ; the general principles of ethics 
and of civil society. The lectures are given in 
Latin. The students are required to speak Latin and 
defend their theses every week in that language. 
Such defense is often public before the faculty." 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Ist year : De Harbe's Catechism. 

Myear: ** " 

3<Z year : Lectures on the Evidences of Religion. 

4th year: ** " " ** 

An examination of the foregoing curriculum will 
show the character and extent of the culture contem- 
plated in the Jesuit institutions, except their univer- 
sities, which have law, medical, and other depart- 
ments. Its inferiority to the courses of study in other 
American colleges will be readily seen. 

1. The standard of admission is inferior. Harvard, 
Boston, and Wesleyan Universities, Amherst and 
Dartmouth Colleges, and others of like rank, do not 
differ much in their requirements for admission. Six 
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books in Virgil's -^neid, with the Eclogues, four 
books of Csesar, five orations in Cicero, and in some 
a portion of Sallust and Ovid, besides Arnold's Latin 
Prose Composition, are required, in Latin ; four books 
of Xenophon's Anabasis, three books of Homer's 
Iliad, the Greek Reader, and, in some of them, one 
book in Herodotus, are required, in Greek ; in alge- 
bra, through quadratic equations in all, and in some 
of them the whole of Greenleaf's, Loomis's, or Olney's 
larger books, and plane geometry. But in the fore- 
going Catholic curriculum we find Sallust, Virgil, and 
Cicero in the studies of the freshman and sophomore 
years. The list of preparatory studies, in some Jesuit 
colleges, makes no mention of algebra or geometry. 
Four Jesuit Colleges — Georgetown, D. C, St. Fmncis 
Xavier's, Cincinnati,* Boston College, and the College 
of the Holy Cross — include algebra, but not geom- 
etry ; while St. John's, at Fordham, N. Y., omits 
geometry until after the collegiate course is com- 
menced. In some colleges the Greek Reader is the 
only preparatory Greek read. 

2. The courses of study are not as broad as in the 
non-Catholic colleges. Less attention is devoted to 
natural sciences, mental and moral philosophy, politi- 
cal economy, etc., and the elective system of studies 
has been only sparingly adopted. Nor do they fur- 
nish as ample or as valuable facilities for pureuing 
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such inquiries. With the larger departments of mod- 
ern investigation the Church of Rome has had little 
sympathy, preferring to confine herself to an old 
routine. 

3. Most Roman Catholic institutions devote little at- 
tention to the Greek, and more to the Latin language 
than the non-Catholic colleges. The study of Latin 
in Catholic colleges generally continues through four 
years, while Greek seldom occupies more than two 
years. In some of them the students are required 
to converse and to conduct extemporaneous discus- 
sions in the Latin language. No such exclusive promi- 
nence is given to any single language by the non- 
Catholic colleges; but it is believed that the drill in 
translation and construction is not less thorough, 
while the knowledge of the Greek gained by the 
graduates is far superior to that imparted by the 
Catholic institutions. 

Thus far the Jesuit colleges. Other Roman Cath- 
olic colleges are considerably inferior to these. In 
the Augustinian College at Villanova, Pa., the 
studies of the freshman year are English grammar, 
parsing in Pope's " Essay on Man," arithmetic, and 
algebra commenced. In Latin, Sallnst and Virgil's 
Bucolics ; and, in Greek, the grammar and the Gospel 
of St. John. Caesar is the only Latin author read 
before admission to college ; and in Greek onlj the 
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first and second parts of Arnold's exercises. Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics extend through the four 
years of the college course. Natural philosophy is 
studied only in the sophomore year, and the only 
other natural science specified is chemistry, in the 
junior and senior years. Logic is a study in the 
fourth year. Besides these, rhetorical, historical, 
and religious studies are continued through the en- 
tire course. 

In St. Viticent's (Benedictine) College, in West- 
moreland County, Pa., only the Latin Grammar is re- 
quired in Latin, and no Greek or algebra, prior to 
admission to the college course. 

Arithmetic and English grammar are studies of 
the first and second year in some of these lower 
grade colleges. In ^any of them, biology, zoology, 
geology, mineralogy, astronomy, and political econ- 
omy are wholly omitted. Aside from the Latin 
language tlie quality of the drill in these institutions 
is not very well known. The instruction in the nat- 
ural sciences in almost all Catholic colleges is meager 
and imperfect, though they are advancing somewhat. 
The moral and mental philosophy is that of the papal 
scholastics of the olden times, based upon peculiar 
dogmas of Rome. The subtleties and sophistries of 
logic receive particular attention. 

Among the Catholic colleges of highest rank may 
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be mentioned the University of Notre Dame, at 
Notre Dame, Indiana, magnificently provided with 
buildings and grounds, and Saint Francis College, 
Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. T., the latter under the 
Franciscans (O. S. F.), and the former under the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross (C. S. C). Others 
of these so-called '* colleges" are inferior to the best 
Protestant academies and high schools. The dis- 
cipline in the Catholic colleges is severe, rigid, and 
peculiarly exclusive, having supreme reference to the 
promotion of the Catholic faith. In all of these in- 
stitutions which have boarding departments no stu- 
dent is permitted to leave the grounds v^ithout per- 
mission. No books, other than text-books and works 
of reference recommended by the professors, may be 
held by the students, unless by permission of tlie 
president. Students are not allowed to receive news- 
papers except from the reading-room, which is under 
the direction of the president. Letters received and 
sent away are subject to the supervision of the college 
authorities. No private pocket-money is allowed, 
but must be deposited with the treasurer. 

An Interior Inspection. 
A recent writer in the Christian Union * gives 
an interesting interior view of a Catholic College. 

♦June 14, 1888. 
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It does not need to be said that the Catholics do not 
believe in co-education. Even in the lower schools 
tlie sexes are kept carefully apart, though putting 
them together would generally enable the parish to 
have graded schools, giving to each recitation just 
double the time without making the classes any too 
large. But this educational gain would be at the sacri- 
fice of a principle of most vital importance. The 
Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, in its letter 
to the bishops of the United States in 1875, assigned 
two fundamental reasons for its condemnation ot our 
Public School System : 

** 1. The system excludes all teaching of religion. 

** 2. Certain corruption likewise ensues from the fact that 
in the same schools, or in many of them, youths of both sexes 
are congregated in the same room for the recitation of lessons, 
and males and females are ordered to sit on the same bench 
(in eodem scamno) ; all which have the effect of lamentably 
exposing the young to loss in faith and endangering of 
morals." 

Such being the dangers involved in teaching the 
little tots of both sexes together, the Church of course 
avoids the greater scandal of educating young men 
and women in the same building (in eodem domo). 

In order to get some impression as to what the 
Catholic colleges for men were like, . I visited one 
morning that of St. Francis Xavier, on Sixteenth 
Street. This college, by the way, is but one of four 
which the Catholics maintain in this city. The build- 
ing is a costly and imposing one. On being presented 
to the president, a large man with an imperious 
bearing — a typical prelate — I stated the name of the 
paper which I represented, and mv desire to visit 
some of the recitations, in case such visits were per 
mitted. " What are your qualifications for the task 'i " 
was the somewhat overwhelming question immediately 
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fut to me. When I recovered my mental equilibrium 
spoke of my university degree — the first time I had 
ever had occasion to make use of it. This seemed 
satisfactory, and the prelate himself conducted me 
tlirough the college. 

The first recitation we entered I found that my 
degree was not so all-sufficient as I had supposed. 
Though the subject was rhetoric the recitation was 
entirely in Latin. As I had only spent seven years 
upon this branch, and in that time, like most college 
boys, had only managed to stammer through seven or 
eight" hundred pages of Latin literature, Inad to con- 
fess that I knew practically nothing about it. The 
president was not at all displeased at this, and took a 
great deal of pride in the Latinity of the class. Mean- 
while I borrowed a text-book and followed the recita- 
tion as best I could. I found that the young men 
were quite familiar with the book, but did not dis- 
cover any particular readiness in the expression of 
ideas of tneir own. In case there is mental discipline 
in cramming the memory with words which the stu- 
dent does not care to remember after the period of 
recitations, then this drill in rhetoric was valuable. 
This question, however, the reader has probably set- 
tled for himself, and upon its stettlement must depend 
his estimate of the educational value of a Catholic 
college. 

After leaving the recitation in rhetoric the presi- 
dent asked me if I would not like to attend one in 
philosophy, and I gladly assented. We found the 
class discussing Hume's famous argument against 
miracles. Again I borrowed a text-book and man- 
aged to catch the drift of the discussion. Meanwhile 
the president talked with me of the advantages of 
using Latin instead of English in the study of these 
branches. It cultivated, he said, clearness in think- 
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ing and conciseness of expression, since tlie English 
language was no such medium for philosophical 
thought as the Latin. To all this I listened politely, 
thinking of the days when Latin was considered a 
better medium for the expression of every kind of 
thought. The president himself was remarkably famil- 
iar with Latin, and there was no doubt as to his sincerity 
in regarding it as a superior medium of instruction. 
Very soon, however, his opinions received a curious 
comment. The professor suddenly changed the reci- 
tation from Latin into English. The president ex- 
pressed his surprise at this, and the professor explained 
that wlien he had gone over the lesson once in Latin, 
he found it well to review it in English, " in order 
to make sure that the class thoroughly understood 
what they had been reciting." 

I did not ask to be conducted into any more reci- 
tations. I had formed a much more definite impres- 
sion of the teaching than I had expected in so short a 
time. Unfortunately, it was not an impression which 
I can expect others to accept, since my own expe- 
rience in college and out of college had rendered me a 
prejudiced witness. To those who have admitted 
that students should either learn twice as much Latin 
in our American colleges or none at all, and have pre- 
ferred the former alternative, the course at St. Xav- 
ier's will commend itself. The students were twice 
as familiar with Latin as I had ever been, and the in- 
numerable diflSculties of that language did not retard 
them one half as much in their study of rhetoric and 
philosophy, as they had retarded me in the study of 
classic literature and history. !N"evertheless, there 
was a gross sacrifice of the knowledge of rhetoric and 
the knowledge of philosophy, to tne knowledge of 
facts about a dead language which could throw no 
light upon any subject in which men of to-day are 
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interested. The Catholic Church, in its reh'gious in- 
struction of the common people, held on to the Latin 
language long after it had ceased to be the language 
of tne common people ; and in its intellectual instruc- 
tion of students it lias held on to the same language 
long after it has ceased to be the language of 
students. The teaching was adapted to a time when 
all literature worth reading was in Latin. That time 
passed away several centuries ago. 

After visiting the recitations I had a talk with the 
president respecting various points of interest relat- 
ing to the scope of the instruction. There was one 
point whicn impressed me favorably, not because it 
was a new idea, but because it was a good idea which 
seemed to have been well carried out. Attention was 
given to the gentlemanliness — I might almost say 
courtliness — of the manners of the students. This, too, 
maybe survival from the tiine when the clergy of the 
State Church were cultured courtiers, allied to the 
aristocracy and out of sympathy with the people. 
But, whatever its origin, there is no doubt as to its 
value. 

Only one other point is worthy of mention, and this 
is merely of a piece with the other mediae valism of 
the curriculum. In St. Xavier's College there is no 
regular professor of science. In one of the Catholic 
colleges of this city (St. John's, Fordham), there are 
four, but usually the curriculum is marked by the 
comparative absence of such instruction. There was 
also no professorship of history and political economy. 
In short, the spirit of the old cloisters still prevailed. 
It was intellectual life apaii; from the world, not intel- 
lectual life in the world and for the world. The stu- 
dents were separated as far as possible from the cur- 
rents of thought of to-day. 
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The Higher Education of Catholic Women. 

The Koman Catholic academies, select schools, and 
colleges for feinales, have been supposed by many 
American parents, particularly in wealthy and aris- 
tocratic circles, to afford advantages for education 
superior to our non-Catholic schools of like grade ; 
and many daughters have been sent thither for in- 
struction. Academic departments connected with 
convents have also been patronized for such supposed 
advantages, and daughters of Protestant parents have 
thus been lured into the Roman Catholic Church. 
Close inquiry in regard to the education imparted in 
these institutions leads to the conclusion that instruc- 
tion in the fine arts, in the languages, and in the sciences 
is far inferior in all elements of true culture to that 
imparted by the non-Catholic schools. They pander 
to the vanity of wealthy and aristocratic patrons, and 
aim to make their daughters showy rather than truly 
cultivated. The whole system is superficial in its 
plan and execution. Those who come forth well edu- 
cated become such not by any superior advantages 
furnished by Roman Catholic schools, but by reason 
oF natural ability or personal application. 

The same writer just quoted in the Christian 
Union^ and in the same article, gives an interior 
view of this department of education : 
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For the higher education of Catholic women I vis- 
ited the Academy of the Sacred Heart on Seven- 
teenth Street. This is one of the two Catliolic 
scliools for women which are given in the City Di- 
rectory under the head of colleges. I was graciously 
received by the Lady Superior, who assured me that 
she would take pleasure in conducting me through 
her school. This she did, talking all tlie while with 
a pleasing: enthusiasm about different features of 
the Academy, telling me the history of the educa- 
tional sisterhood to which she belonged, explaining 
the character of the instruction which it aimed to give, 
and, above all, telling of the devotion of the schol- 
ars, narrating little incidents showing how deep it 
was, and how it lasted until after the children had 
grown into womanhood. I cannot tell all this as it 
was told me, but must content myself with summing 
it up in as few words as possible. 

In the first place, this Academy of the Sacred 
Heart is not a college at all, nor even a high school. 
In its curriculum some of the higher branches, such 
as geometrv and philosophy, do indeed appear, but the 
classes in them are extremely small, there being only 
one in the class in geometry. The aim of the school 
is not so much education as " finish." The Order of 
the Sacred Heart is French in its origin and its con- 
trol. The system of education is not very different 
from that in France under the ancient regime. 
Then, as we know, the series studies were avowedly 
given less importance than the accomplishments. 
Two hours would be devoted to writing, geography, 
history, and arithmetic, and four to catechism, draw- 
ing, dancing, and music. A thorough grasp of the 
principles of one of the higher branches would have 
jarred with this notion of what was becoming to a 
line lady. In the place of these she was trained in 
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the art of entering a room, of courtesying, of manag- 
ing her train, and all the little niceties of speech, 
manner, and address which went to make up a grand 
lady. It was of this ancient schooling that the course 
of instruction at the Academy of the Sacred Heart 
reminded me, though these characteristics were not 
80 strongly accentuated. The superioress assured me 
that only a few minutes each day were devoted to 
religious exercises, and that Protestant and Jewish (!) 
pupils were not obliged to study the catechism and 
church history. 

I was taken every-where — into the beautiful little 
chapel, into the play-rooms, the music-room, the reci- 
tation-rooms. But I heard no recitations. The supe- 
rioress told me that visitors were never invited to 
these, and that if they should be the girls would be 
so embarrassed that they could not do themselves 
justice. I was, however, taken into a play-room where 
nearly thirty of the little girls were singing in concert 
French songs as they went through different figures. 
The exercise corresponded to the marching in college 
gymnastics, but was infinitely prettier and more pleas- 
ing. The superioress told me that there were no 
classes in dancing ; but these games employed many 
of the steps and cultivated quite as much grace of 
movement. The sister in charge was a bright, sweet- 
faced young French woman, and it w^s perhaps her 
spirit which made the young girls enjoy the games so 
thoroughly. 

. The girls of the school ranged apparently from five 
to seventeen. This fact empliasized the comparative 
absence of any higher education. The course for the 
older pupils did not compare with that in a New 
England or western high school, and not a great 
many of the pupils were of the high school age. 
This fact, however, is not so significant in New York 
18 
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city as it would be in tlie educ«itioiially more pro- 
gressive sections of the country, for in New York, 
excepting one large normal school and one city col- 
lege, there are no public high schools, though there 
are, of counse, numerous private schools which give a 
corresponding education to tiie daughters of the rich. 

There was one thing which pleased me in the 
appearance of the girls. Though they were all the 
children of wealthy parents (the tuition being one hun- 
dred dollars a year, with instrumental music sixty dol- 
lars extra, vocal music eighty dollars, drawing sixty 
dollars, etc.) nevertheless they were all dressed in a 
simple though pretty blue uniform. The superioress 
said that they had just introduced it this year, and 
had found, somewhat to their surprise, that the girls 
and their parents gladly adopted it. It put an end to 
vulgar competition in dress. Some of the girls wore 
blue ribbons and some red. The superioress explained 
that (like the old French convent schools again) they 
were divided into two parties, and that the contest 
between them was respecting mistakes in French. 
Even at recess-time the girls were expected to speak 
Frencli, and if a " blue " heard a " red " make a mis- 
take she immediately demanded her ribbon. Those 
who did not lose their ribbons at all in a given time 
— I forget how long — were awarded prizes. 

But the supreme aim, the avowed aim, of the entire 
course of instruction was neither education nor finish, 
but the winning of the girls to the love of the Church. 
The sisters in charge were tine types of womanhood, 
and the spirit of tlie school was charming. The lady 
superior told me, and I believed it, that the girls often 
came to them with their troubles, and sometimes came 
in tears merely because a sister had seemed severe, 
when the sister herself had no recollection of it. 
Every little while the superioress would herself have 
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a talk with each of the girls alone, and at these times 
she, too, gained their friendship. Defective, there- 
fore, as I found the intellectual education — the train- 
ing to think and to know — there was nevertlieless 
something about the instruction which might well be 
imitated m our public schools. It cannot, however, 
be imitated while people tolerate that teacherships 
shall be in any respect the patronage of school boards. 
It cannot even be insured when competitive examina- 
tions are made the test of fitness. It can only be se- 
cured when school boards and superintendents have 
the same loyalty to the municipal corporations that 
the Catholic clergy have to their ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, and through their loyalty select teach- 
ers according to merit, taking into account some- 
thing else besides intellectual qualifications. The 
real education of girls includes sweeter manners and 
purer tastes, and these come only from personal con- 
tact with fine women. If the public schools are to 
have all the good qualities of the finest of Catholic 
schools, then Protestant young women of cultivation 
and refinement must give up the immoral idea that 
their position exempts them from the obligation to 
earn their own living by service, and must remember 
that the greater their advantages the greater their 
obligations toward those who are without them. 

Parochial Schools. 

The parochial schools of Romanism are the lowest 
class of their educational institutions, and, as might 
be expected, the condition, previous advantages, and 
social surroundings of the mass of the pupils are, for 
the most part, of a very low grade. The character of 
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tlie educational drill, as observed by visitors, lias been 
pronounced to be of an inferior quality, the course of 
study meager and very imperfect, and the discipline 
harsh. Exceptions there doubtless are, in schools and 
in pupils, some of v^hich have been highly com- 
mended. The educational institutions of Eomanism 
are feeling the stimulating influence of the higher 
attainments of Protestant institutions, and are doubt- 
less in course of improvement. But their histories, 
ga)graphie8, reading- books, and other text-books, 
afford evidence of Roman Catholic manipulation. 
Papal ideas, dogmas, and versions of history are infil- 
trated through them. Catholic saints, holy days, in- 
stitutions, and the mediaeval ages are glorified. The 
minds of pupils are thus turned backward rather than 
forward, belittled rather than enlarged, and facts of 
history long and well-established are presented in a 
distorted light and often wholly omitted. Pupils in 
these institutions are thus educated out of joint with 
their times and in conflict with the facts of uhivereal 
history. 

Eeligious Instruction. 

Roman Catholic tenets form a part of the daily in- 
struction in all their educational institutions of every 
class. No distinction is made on the ground of relig- 
ious belief, but all are required to be present at the 
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public exercises of religion. The Catholic catechism 
and lectures on the Catholic rehgion are specified 
each year in the collegiate courses of study, and are 
also found in all their schools of every grade. Out 
of eighteen catalogues of Koman Catholic colleges in 
my hands only one or two contain any thing like 
the following. " Students who are not Catholics will 
not be required to participate in any distinctively 
Catholic exercise, nor will any undue influence be ex- 
erted to induce a change of belief." Some other cat- 
alogues say : " The exercises of religious worship are 
Catholic, and every student, no matter of what de- 
nomination he may be, will be required, for the sake 
of order and uniformity, to attend them." This is 
the usual practice in all Catholic institutions. The 
religious education — by catechism, lectures, prayers, 
and other processes distinctively Catholic — is con- 
nected with secular training. The catalogue of the 
Georgetown College says: "No distinction is made 
in the reception of students on the ground of religious 
belief, but all the boarders are required to be present 
at the public exercises of religion." "Catholics are 
instructed in their religion by means of the catechism, 
which forms one of the regular recitations, and 
weekly catechetical lectures, which are attended by 
all," The catalogue of Seton Hall College says: 
*' All students are required to assist at ttkisb twice a 
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week, and Catholics to go to confession and commun- 
ion monthly, unless their spiritual director should 
otherMrise direct them." Mass is observed regularly 
in all these colleges. 

Roman Catholic Text-books, 

as seen by an eminent critic,* are at least very pecul- 
iar and defective. He says : 

Here is a Catholic school-book used in high schools 
and sometimes in colleges, a modem history by Peter 
Fredet, Professor of History in St. Mary's College, 
Baltimore. I turn to the appendix of it and come 
upon a most amazing series of notes. Here are dis- 
sertations uouring copious, loathsome, mucilaginous, 
but not adhesive, whitewash on the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and on the Inquisition. Here are 
apologies for the greatest atrocities Rome has com- 
mitted. We are told here deliberately that Romish 
priests had nothing to do with the death of most of 
those who suffered in the Inquisition ; that at the 
moment of execution the priests appeared at the side 
of the man only to inspire him, if possible, with 
sentiments of repentance ; tlmt all the priestly council 
did was to pronounce the individual guilty and de- 
liver him over to the secular authorities. We are 
told here in a foot-note that John Huss was placed 
under the custody of the magistrates of Constance, 
who, following the jurisprudence of the age with re- 
gard to such transgressors, consigned him to the 
flames. You think that I exaggerate, but here I 
read, when the Spaniards are reproached for the rig- 

* Rev. Joseph Cook. 
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ors of the Inquisition, their answer is that by punish- 
ing a few obstinate individuals they saved tneir mon- 
archy from the civil wars which desolated Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland, and did not, after all, cause 
so much blood to flow as the Calvinistic reformation 
did. That is what is stuffed down the throats of the 
brifi^htest Catholic youth in this country. 

He says Bismarck was justified in his horror, when 
he said that the saddest siffht in France was the ma- 
nipulation of the historical text-books by Komish ec- 
clesiastics.' 

Here is a Fifth Eeader, which I bought lately at the 
Eomish bookstore in this city, and it is full of por- 
traits of Eomish arclibishops, and the contents have 
been carefully selected to give sectarian impressions. 
I open this Sixth Eeader and I find it also full of foot- 
notes and of selections such as indicate the sectarian 
bias of the whole work. There is Michael Angelo 
making a picture before one pope, and here I turn 
to some of the foot-notes and 1 read a little biogra* 
phy of the Most Eev. John Hughes. It is in un- 

f guarded places that the purpose of the Eoman priest- 
lood comes out, and the last sentence, in this short 
notice of the archbishop reads : " Both by speech and 
pen he labored untiringly to secure that Catholic 
training for Catholic children on which the future of 
the Church must, humanly speaking, depend, and his 
labors ai^e still bearing most abundant fruit." I turn 
on here to a little notice of Mrs. Jameson, and the 
statement I find of most importance is the following : 
" Though not a Catholic, Mrs. Jameson pays graceful 
homage to that faith which has been the basis of all 
that is true and noble in art since the beginning of 
tlie Christian era." Just so, indeed. And I ask your 
attention to the following important statement: 
" Orestes Augustus Bronson, the most original and 
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pliilosopbical thinker that America has yet produced." 
Now what if I were to call up the scholars out of the 
two or three thousand parochial schools in the United 
States and ask them to recite? Why, what they 
would give us in answer to our questions would be 
these text-books — these precious statements about tlie 
Catholic authorities, and these whitewashed pages 
concerning the Inquisition, the edict of Nantes, and 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; these subtle insin- 
uations of Catholic doctrine concerning mariolatry 
and the infallibility of the pope, and these presenta- 
tions of American history in such a manner as to 
make the impression that the Jesuits were the fathers 
of the best part of our civilization here. This is what 
we should hear from these young lips. 

Another eminent critical authority * says concern- 
ing An Abridged History of the United States^ by 
John R. G. Hassard, LL.D., with an introduction by 
Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria : 

This volume belongs in "The Young Catholic's 
School Series." It is written with the definite pur- 
pose, avowed by Bishop Spalding in the Introduction, 
of giving a Roman Catholic interpretation of the Uni- 
ted States history. Without charging on the manual 
any violent perversion of facts it is enough to say that 
this end is very adroitly carried out in the book. 
Catholic agencies are magnified, frank criticism is 
employed where it counts for little, matters of greater 
importance are passed over in silence, the edge and 
nobleness of the Protestant history are blunted, and 
the point is pretty eilectively made to stand out every- 
where that what the country needs for the perfection 

* The Independent. 
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of citizenship is Roman Catholicism, and that the best 
that is in it has come from this source. 

Strange are the omissions and misleadings of the 
Catholic text-books. One of them, in its preface, 
complains that " The manuals of geography hitherto 
used in our schools are not only objectionable on 
account of their misstatements, but are still more 
objectionable and defective on account of what they 
suppress or fail to state." 

It is interesting (says Mr. Edwin D. Mead) * to 
go through these books and observe what they '' fail 
to state, and then observe some of the things to 
which they are able to give so much space. There 
is room to state that Ireland " is noted," among many 
other things, " for the unwavering fidelity of its peo- 
ple to the Catholic faith ; " but there is not room to 
state that the Netherlands are noted for any thing 
besides their "low situation, numerous canals anil 
windmills." There is room to speak of "many 
Catholics " exiled to Siberia, but of nobody else ; to 
note that the States of the Church are " at present 
usurped" by the King of Italv, but to say almost 
nothmg else about the whole nistory of ftaly. A 
primary object every-where is to make these books for 
school children serve the purposes of theological and 
sectarian controversy. 

How about America ? Here is Sadlier's smaller 
geography f — a very popular book in the parochial 

* Address on The Roman Catholic Chureh and t?ie School Question, 
Boston : George H. Ellis. 1888, pp. 37, etc. 

t Sadlier*i ExceUior Introduction to Geography. Designed for Junior 
Classes. Bv a Catholic Teacher. New York : William H. Sadlier. See 
also 0^ Shea, s. Comprehensive Geographies, New York: P. O'Shea. 
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schools, and, like the other books in the series, a 
beautiful book. It contains probably all the history of 
the United States that some of the younger and poorer 
children, who leave school early, ever get. If they do 
get more I could quickly show you that they are quite 
likely to get what is worse. Let me read to you the 
section devoted to the history of the United States 
(LessonXXXIII, p. 22): 

What can you say of the United States? — It is the most pop- 
ulous and powerful country in America. 

By whom was this country originally inhabited?— By the In- 
dians. 

By whom were the Indians dispossessed of their lands? — By 
the Spanish, English, and French colonists. 

Who were the first explorers of great portions of our coun- 
try? — Catholic missionaries. 

Who discovered and explored the upper Mississippi? — ^Father 
Marquette, a Jesuit missionary. 

Where, in many of the States, were the first settlements 
formed? — Around the humble cross that marked the site of a 
Catholic mission. 

What political division is the United States? — A republic. 

How long has it been a republic? — One hundred years. 

To what nation did the thirteen original States belong? — To 
England. 

When did they declare themselves independent? — July 4, 
1776. 

Why did they declare their independence? — Because they 
were unjustly oppressed by England. 

What is the war called which occuiTcd at this time between 
the United States and England? — The War of the Revolution. 

What Catholic nation very materially assisted the Americans 
during this war? — France. 

How long did the War of the Revolution last? — About eight 
years. 

At its close who became the first President of the United 
States? — George Washington. 

This is the whole lesson. This is the general 
account of the colonization and early history of the 
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United States. And this is a good sample of the pro- 
portion of the role assigned to Jesuit missionaries all 
through these books. . . . The descendant of the 'New 
England Puritans, or of other worthies whom some 
of us have been in the habit of thinking as standing^ 
for something in this American enterprise, is move& 
to ask the Jesuit, when he reads of all his accomplish- 
ments in these books, " Did any body help you found 
the American republic? " 

Under the special head of New England, in this 
particular geography, comes this further historical 
information, so admirably calculated to clear up any 
thing left doubtful as to the genesis and significance of 
New England in particular : 

What was the first settlement in the New England States? — 
A Jesuit mission on Mount Desert Island (in 1613). 

By whom was this settlement destroyed? — By the English. 

What people made a permanent settlement in Massachusetts 
in 1620?— The Pilgrim Fathers. 

Who were they? — English Protestants who, being persecuted 
by their Protestant fellow countrymen, took refuge in America. 

How did they act in their new home? — They proved very 
intolerant, and persecuted all who dared to worship God in a 
manner different from that which they had established. 

That is all. The important significant thing about 
the founding of New England is supposed to be told — 
there is no room for any thing more than the leading 
facts. Now, ladies and gentlemen, you do not need to 
be told, and the makers of this book do not need to be 
told, that this is not history. History is not history at 
all save as its proportions are preserved. The Jesuit 
missionaries were heroic men, and they are most in- 
teresting figures — we are glad our own Mr. Parkman 
has written so much and so well about them. But 
their settlements and efforts were sporadic, and have 
had almost no influence upon the main currents of our 
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American life and the development of our institutions, 
whose sources are here left almost unnoticed. The 
" Jesuit mission on Mount Desert Island " should not be 
mentioned in aprimary text-book. It is questionable 
whether even lather Marquette should be mentioned 
in a book which has no space to tell how the present 
North-west became what it is. The boy or girl who 
learns history from such books learns no history. 

These geographies are stamped on the title-page as 
by a "Cathohc teacher." Many of the books are 
marked as belonging to a "Catholic Educational 
Series." Here is the JToung Cdtholic's Fifth Reader ; 
almost every portrait in it is that of a bisnop. " This 
Third Header^ in common with other books of the 
Cathohc National Series, has one chief characteristic," 
savs the preface, " namely, a thoroughly Cathohc tone, 
which will be found to pervade me whole book." * 
About that there is no doubt. From the first story, 
on "Bessie's First Mass," to the pieces on "How to be 
a Nun," "Saint Bridget," and "The Saint Patrick 
Penny," the " thorougnly Catholic tone " never fails. 
The Cathohc name and atmosphere and effort are 
every-where. Ladies and gentlemen, that is bad. My 
good Catholic friends, that is bad for you, bad for your 
children. It is not good for any of us to let our de- 
nominationahsm be the " chief characteristic " of any 
of our books, much less our children's books. We do 
not want, any of us, Catholic reading-books, nor 
Quaker spelling-books, nor Jewish geographies, nor 
Baptist histories, nor Presbyterian grammars, nor 
High Church cook-books, nor Unitajrian geologies, 
nor Trinitarian arithmetics. 

My Catholic brother, are you doing your duty as a 

*The Third Reader. Catholic Nutionfll Series. By Right Rev. Riohard 
Gilmour, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. New York : Benziger Bros. 
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citizen of this free republic ? Are you doing your duty 
to your children if you let them ^et their history from 
books in which every " stronghold of bigotry and in- 
tolerance " is always an anti-Catholic place ? Is it right 
to let them be taught that " the holy see has been 
God's instrument in conferring upon Europe all the 
real good she enjoys ? " Is it right to teach them that 
" to Catholics are due nearly all the valuable inven- 
tions we have ? " Is it right to teach them that " the 
only bond of unity among Protestants is a common 
hostihty to Catholicity ? " Is it right to teach them 
that the English free-thinkers, from whom Rousseau 
and Voltaire drew some of the ideas which wrought 
the French Revolution, were men who " denied the 
difference between good and evil?" Is it right to 
represent the Thirty-Y ears' War as a Lutheran rebell- 
ion assisted by " the Protestants of France," saying no 
word of Cardinal Richelieu's hand in the matter ? Is 
it well to harp so much on Salem witchcraft, and to 
say nothing of the six hundred condemned in one 
district in France by Boguet, of the fifty who suffered 
at Donay, of the fact that the " witches' hammer " — one 
of the inventions not catalogued by Bishop Gilmour — 
was the work of two German Dominicans f Is it right 
to record the reported answer of the Duke of Guise to 
his Huguenot would-be assassin, "If your religion 
teaches you to assassinate me, mine obliges me to par- 
don you," and to fail even to mention the assassination 
of William the Silent by the paltry wretch Gerard, an 
assassin fortified for his task by " holy communion," 
and applauded as the doer of a laudable and generous 
deed by his most Catholic majesty of Spain, who, upon 
the assassin's execution, elevated his family to a place 
among the landed aristocracy ? Is that the honest way 
of teaching history ? 
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But it may be urged that this is all nobody's busi- 
ness. . The Catholic priest may say that he has nothing 
to say about any books used in any Protestant private 
school, and that people have a right to do what they 
please in their own affairs. My good friend, that ar- 
gument is quite out of date. You are a hundred 
years behind the times when you say that. You shall 

!^o to school to my friend's five-year-old boy if you 
lave not got beyond that. " Let Jack alone," Will 
said to Dick, who was quarreling with Jack about his 
sled ; " the sled is his, he has a nght to do whatever he 
will with his own." " No, sir," retorted Dick, firmly; 
" he has not a right to do whatever he will with ms 
own ; he only has a right to do what is right with his 
own." It is not our policy in this republic to foolishly 
or hastily or oppressively meddle with any society or 
with any man. There will never be any interference 
with any man who, for religious reasons or any other, 
chooses to educate his children otherwhere than in the 
public schools, so long as that education is done in any 
just, proper, and respectable way. But our people do 
not recognize the right of any body to do whatever he 
pleases with his own. The interests of the State are 
paramount to the caprice of any man or any body of 
men ; the whole community is under sacred obligations 
to each child bom into it, and every one of us is on his 
good behavior. There is no society among us whose 
affairs are or can be simply its own affairs; and if 
rank abuses or the teaching of palpable and baneful 
untruths become common and regular in any private 
school in Boston, whether on Moon Street or Chest- 
nut Street or Marlborough Street, then it is inevitable 
that sooner or later there shall be such State super- 
vision as shall stop it. 
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Inb^eriokity Acknov/ledged by Eminent Roman 
Catholics. 

A very candid and eminent Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Orestes A. Bronson, LL.D., confirms this view. 
Speaking of Roman Catholic colleges, he said : 

They practically fail to recognize human progress. 
. . . As far as we are able to trace the eilect of 
the most approved Catholic education of our day, 
whether at nome or abroad, it tends to repress rather 
than quicken the life of the pupil, to unfit rather 
than prepare him for the active and zealous discharge 
either of his religious or his social duties. They who 
are educated in our schools seem misplaced and mis- 
timed in the world, as if born and educated for a 
world that has ceased to exist. Comparatively few 
of them (Catholic graduates) take their stand, as 
scholars or as men, on a level with the graduates of 
non-Catholic colleges ; and those who do take their 
stand do it by throwing aside nearly all they learned 
from their Alma Mater, and adopting the ideas and 
principles, the modes of thought and action they find 
in the general civilization of the country in which 
they live. . . . The cause of the failure of what 
we call Catholic education is, in our judgment, the 
fact that we educate not for the future, but for the 
past. 

• • • • • • 

We do not mean that the dogmas are not 
scrupulously taught in all our schools and colleges, 
nor that the words of the catechism are not duly in- 
sisted upon. We concede this, and that gives to our 
so-called Catholic schools a merit which no others 
have or can have. There can be no question that 
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what passes for Catholic edncation in this or any other 
country has its ideal of perfection in the past, and 
that it resists, as un-Catholic, irreligious, and opposed 
to God, the tendencies of modem civilization. . . . 
The work it gives its subjects, or prepares them to 
perform, is not the work of carrying it forward, but 
that of resisting it, driving it back, anathematizing 
it as at war with the Gospel, and either of neglect- 
ing it altogether or taking refuge in the cloister, in 
an exclusive or exaggeratea asceticism, always border- 
ing on immorality, or of restoring a former order of 
civilization, no longer a living order, and which hu- 
manity has evidently left behind and is resolved shall 
never be restored. 

The Christian World* bears the following testi- 
mony : 

Some statistics have lately been in circulation 
through the press which are calculated to convey 
very erroneous impressions respecting the part of 
Koraan Catholicism in American education. Of 303 
colleges and universities in this country it is said that 
the Koman Catholics have 54, the Baptists 48, the 
Methodists 32, the Presbyterians 25, the Congrega- 
tionalists, Lutherans, and Episcopalians 16 each, while 
the remainder are distributed among the less influen- 
tial and numerous denominations, ^ow anyone who 
has even a superficial knowledge of our educational 
institutions knows that these figures mean little or 
nothing ; that many, if not most, of the colleges here 
enumerated are little more than high schools, and 
that it is pre-eminently true of the Roman Catholic 
'' colleges " that of the fifty-four there is not one that 
is a first-class institution worthy to be named by the 

♦October, 1872. 
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side of Harvard, or Yale, or Princeton, or the uni- 
versities of Virginia and Michigan, or a score of other 
institutions under Protestant influence in and around 
our own city. In fact, any one who will take the 
pains to examine their curriculum will find that, save 
in the single branch of the Latin language, they are 
scarcely above Phillips Academy, at Andover, or the 
Boston High School. Now, it is in the very nature 
of things that such institutions can exert only an in- 
significant influence upon the community in the way 
of promoting the higher education. 

The Catholic World was only a little in advance 
of the Christian World* in confessing the same 
facts : 

It is high time for us to apply to our own publica- 
tions a little of that free examination which we liave 
bestowed upon others, and to let argument among 
Catholic writers be something more than the foolish 
wrangling of ambitious rivals. In the article to 
which we have alluded we said that few of the Cath- 
olics papers had a circulation of more than 10,000 ; 
and some people found fault with us for that. We 
wish we could give them 25,000 or 50,000 apiece ; 
but it will not mend matters to say that all Catholic 
papers are powerful organs of public opinion when 
we know that they are nothing of the sort. Most of 
them are doing excellent service within their own 
sphere; but why affect to deny that their sphere 
is a narrow one and their means are small? 
We have tried to impress upon the Catholic public 
the duty of supporting the Catholic press to the ut- 
most of their ability. We have shown that where 

♦June, 1872. 
19 
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Protestants attack us in a million printed sheets we 
give a feeble* answer in perhaps ten thousand. We 
number 8,000,000 souls, yet our newspapers, with very 
few exceptions, languish for want of readers, and aur 
colleges are not creating a literally class a/mong tlie 
laity. 

The Catholic lieviewf published a statement by 
Bishop Cosgrove, of Davenport, Iowa, in which, 
complaining of the small support given by Catholics 
to Roman Catholic papers, he says : " We find that 
about one Catholic in forty is a subscriber to one of 
them. We find the combined circulation of all the 
Catholic papers of the country to be less than that of 
a single issue of the Police Gazette, We find it less 
hy thousands than the journal {The Christian Ad/oo- 
cate) published by another single establishment, the 
Methodist Book Concern. Protestant exchanges 
charge that our people are ignorant ; that they lack 
intelligence, . . . and usually they have the best 
of the argument, for the facts are very stern and hard 
to face." The editor of the lieview declared these 
complaints well founded. 

In 1881 the FreemarCs Journal called the paro- 
chial schools "apologies, compromises, systemless 
pretenses," in which "a smattering of the cate- 
cliism is supplied to fit the children for the duties of 
life." 

* Scarcely over 5,000,000 at tliat time. f March 7, 1885. 
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A point has cropped out, more than once, in our 
discussions which should receive more distinct notice, 
though it will be briefly treated. 

IV.— The Roman Catholic Church does not 
believe in the education of the masses. 

There are good reasons for making special mention 
of this point. When did she ever exhibit a concern 
for the education of the people ? We have noticed 
that wherever she has done her educational work in 
other countries it has been in certain classes and for 
specific ends. Her ideal of civil government does 
not require the education of the whole community. 
Why, then, is the Koman Catholic Church pursuing 
such a different policy in this country from that she 
has followed in the countries where she has long 
been in the ascendency ? In those countries, we have 
noticed, the masses have been left in ignorance ; but 
here she professes a great concern for the education 
of her people. Why? Eev. Dr. McGlynn, who 
claims that he is still a good Koman Catholic in all 
the essentials of that religion, shall answer this 
question. He said (in part before quoted) : 

The extraordinarj' zeal manifested for getting up 
these sectarian schools and institutions is, first of all, 
prompted by jealousy and rivalry of our public 
schools and institutions, and by the desire to keep 
children and other beneficiaries from the latter ; and, 
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secondly, by the desire to make employment for and 

five comfortable homes to the rapidly-increasing 
osts of monks and nuns who make so-callea 
education and so-called charity tlieir regular business, 
for which a very common experience shows that they 
have but little qualification beyond their professional 
stamp and garb. It is not risking much to say that if 
there were no public schools there would be very few 
parochial schools, and the Catholic children, for all 
the churchmen would do for them, would grow up in 
brutish ignorance of letters ; and a commonplace of 
churchmen here would be the doctrine taught by the 
Jesuits in Italy, in their periodical magazine, the 
Civita CattoUca^ that the people do not need to learn 
to read ; that all they need is bread and the catechism, 
the latter of which thev could manage to know some- 
thing of even without knowing how to read. A con- 
firmation of this is to be found in the very general 
illiteracy in countries where churches and churchmen 
have been exceedingly abundant and have exercised 
temporal control. It is a remarkable fact that in 
Italy, France, and other so-called Catholic countries, 
in spite of the hostility to the government schools, 
the clergy do not establish parochial schools. The 
ecclesiastical authorities of Italy, while willing enough 
to impose on our Catholic people of America so 
heavy a burden, do not dare to try to impose a similar 
burden upon their people nearer home. * 

Thus spoke Father McGlynn only one year ago. 

It is not often that Roman Catholics are as frank 
in declaring their real sentiments as the Catlwllc 
World was, when, a few years ago,t it said : 

* Noi^h Amej^ican Review^ August, 1887. t April, 1871. 
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We do not indeed prize so highly as some of onr 
countrymen appear to do the simple ability to read, 
write, and cipner. . . . Some men are born to be 
leaders, and the rest are born to be led. . . . The 
best ordered and administered State is that in which 
the few are well educated, and lead, and the many are 
trained to obedience, are willing to be directed, con- 
tent to follow, and do not aspire to be leaders. . . . 
In extending education and endeavoring to train all 
to be leaders, we have only extended presumption, 
pretension, conceit, indocilitv, and brought incapacity 
to the surface. . . . We believe the peasantry m old 
Catholic countries two centuries ago were better 
educated, although for the most part unable to read 
or write, than are the great part of the American 
people to-day. . . . For the great mass of the people 
the education needed is not secular education, which 
simply sharpens the intellect and generates pride and 
presumption, but moral and religious education, . . . 
which teaches them to be modest and unpretending, 
docile, and respectful to their superiors. 

Such is the language of the Catholic Worlds edited 
and conducted by the Paulist Fathers, of which 
Fathers Hecker and Hewitt are conspicuous, prob- 
ably the most progressive and literary of all the 
orders of the Eoman Catholic priesthood. 

One time, in a large town in Indiana, a company of 
gentlemen were interested to introduce a new railway 
into the place. One of the number called upon the 
Roman Catholic priest to secure him not to oppose 
the coming of the road into the town. The gentle- 
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man was unfortunate in one of his suggestions to the 
priest, for he said, among other things: "This new 
road will add to the general intelligence of the 
place." " I don't want it,'' said the priest, instantly-; 
" uiy people know too much already. K they know 
any more I can't do any thing with them." 

Pope Gregory XVI., in his celebrated encyclical of 
August 15, 1832, said : 

If the holy Church so requires, let us sacrifice our 
own opinions, our knowledge, our inteUigenee, the 
splendid dreams of our imagination, and the most 
sublime attainments of the human understanding. 
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QUESTION X. 

Has Romanism adopted a More Mnlight' 
ened and Liberal Policy in our Times 
and in our Country? 

IN discussing this question we are first of all brought 
face to face with the utterances of the famous 
papal encyclical, issued only twenty-four years ago, 
in which the Pope formally set at naught some of the 
most vital principles of modern society. 

This letter, issued December 8, 1864, condemned as 
errors eighty of the leading and ruling principles of 
modern civilization. He stated them negatively, but 
we take the liberty to put them into the correspond- 
ing aflirmative form,* retaining the original numbera 
of the encyclical. 

The fundamental principle of democratic govern- 
ment is that aU dvilpowar emanates from the people 
— they are the sovereigns ; but the Romisli Church 
denies this, and holds that : 

(39.) The people are not the source ofaU civil power, 
(19.) The Romish Church has a right to exerci-se 
its authority^ witlwut having any limits set to it hy 
the civil power, 

* Wc p:ive it in the form and with the comments of Dexter A. Hawkins, 
Esq., a late member of the New York Bar. 
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(24.) The Romuh Church has the right to a/vail 
itself of force^ cmd to use the terrvporal power for that 
purpose, 

(26.) The Romish Church has an innate and legit- 
imate right to acquire^ hold^ and to use property 
without Limit. 

In our conntry, churches and religious corporations, 
as well as all other corporations, can hold property 
only when authorized so to do by statute, and for 
the uses specified by statute, and tlien only to the 
amount fixed by statute. The Romish Church op- 
poses all this, as it prevents it from swallowing 
up the property of the country. In England, be- 
fore the statutes of mortmain, it had got possession 
of one third of the property of the kingdom ; and so 
astute were the priests in evading these statutes that 
it took four hundred jrears to perfect them sufficiently 
to protect the public against the rapacity of this 
Church. 

Blackstone says that but for those statutes ecclesi- 
astical corporations would soon have engulfed the 
whole real estate of England. With all these pre- 
cautions the civil power had finally to resort to con- 
fiscation to restore enough of the lands to the people 
to insure the prosperity of the realm. 

In Italy, Spain, and Mexico the civil government, 
for like reasons, though it was Roman Catholic, has 
been compelled to resort to confiscation. 

In this country, if we should admit that this Church 
has the innate power of acquiring, holding, and using 
property without limit, we should soon have to resort 
to confiscation to save something for the people. His- 
tory repeats itself. 

(27.) The pope and the priests ought to have do- 
minion over the temporal affairs. 

Hence, in all countries, when not prevented by law, 
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they always have and always will interfere in politics 
and elections, and threaten with spiritual penalties 
voters of their faith in order to get control of the 
State. 

(30.) The Romish Church and her eccledastics 
heme a right to immunity from ci/oH law. 

An essential principle of our Government is, on the 
contrary, that everv person and every corporation, 
whether lay or ecclesiastic, is equally answerable to 
the civil law. 

(31.) The Romish clergy should he tried for civil 
and criminal offenses only in ecclesiastical courts. 

In 1853, just after the free governments in Ital^ 
had been crushed out, and the influence of this 
Church restored, I attended trials in the courts in 
Florence for a month, and almost daily questions and 
cases arose involving in some way the Church or ec- 
clesiastics ; and in every instance the judges promptly 
held that the civil power could not entertain any case 
or question aflFecting the Church or ecclesiastics, but 
that all such must be referred to the tribunals of the 
Church. 

(42.) In case of conJUct between the ecclesiastical 
and cvvU powers the ecclesiastical powers ought to 
prevail. 

Under this principle the Eomish Church, in coun- 

^ tries where it is in full power, has set aside and an- 

\ nulled laws and judgments on the ground that they 

were in conflict with the policy and rules of the 

Church. 

(45.) The Romish Church has the right to inter- 
fere in the discipline of the public schools^ am.d in the 
arrangement of^the studies of the public schools^ and 
in the choice of the teachers for these schools. 

It has exercised this right in every country where 
it had the power to do it. If it had the power here 
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it would re-write or throw out from our public schools 
a large part of the text-books, and substitute the cate- 
chism ; and no teacher would be permitted to instruct 
in either public or private schools unless first approved 
by this Church, as was the case formerly, but not 
now, in Italy, Spain, and Austria. 

(47.) Public schools open to aU children for the 
education of the young should he under the control of 
the Romish Churchy and should not he subject to the 
civil power nor made to conform to the opvnion^ of 
the age. 

In countries where it has the power no school is 
allowed to exist, nor is any one allowed to teach, un- 
less first approved and permitted by this Church. 
Many schools have been closed and teachers punished 
in Italy, Spain, and Mexico for attempting to go on 
without this approval and permission. In our free 
country any one has a right to establish a school and 
to teacn in it without the permission of any Church 
or even the civil authorities. To acquire and impart 
knowledge is one of the sacred and inborn rights of 
our people. 

(48.) WhiU teaching primarily the knowledge of 
natural things the jmolic schods must not he sepor 
rated from the faith and power of the Romish 
Church. 

(53.) The civil power Tias no right to assist persons 
to regain their freedom who ha/oe once adopted a re^ 
ligious life — thai is, become priests, monies, or nv/ns. 

(54.) > The civil power is inferior and subordinate 
to the ecclesiastic<u power, and in litigated quesHons 
of jurisdiction should yield to it. 

(55.) Church and State should he united. 

(78.) The Roman Calholio religion should he the 
only religion of the State, and all other modes of wor- 
ship should he excluded. 
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In every country, whether monarchy or republic, 
where the Romish Church has obtained sumcient 
power it has excluded all other forms of worship and 
made public worship in any other form than their own 
a crime severely punishable. Under the present con- 
stitution of the Romish Church it cannot change these 
guiding and ruling principles, even if it would ; for 
that would destroy the doctrine of infallibility. It 
cannot refuse obedience to these doctrines without 
ceasing to be itself. 

Under such a regimen what opportunity is there 
for the progress of society ? 

Some who have followed this discussion may be 
inclined to think that I have not been sufficiently 
liberal toward the Roman Catholic Church as it 
stands before the public at the present time. They 
recognize the fact that her former history has been 
bad, and substantially as I have described it, but are 
disposed to more charitably construe her present atti- 
tude, especially in the United States. 

The Catholic UNTVERsmr at Washington, D. C. 

It may seem strange to some, just in the wake of 
the laying of the corner-stone of a great Roman Cath- 
olic university in our national capital, to which so 
much attention has been given of late by the public 
press, that either the amount or the quality of Roman 
Catholic education should be called in question. On 
the 24tli of May last a most imposing^ ceremony of 
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laying the comer-stone of this American Catholic 
university was conducted in the presence of a great 
array of prelates and statesmen, and of President 
Cleveland. The Right Kev. John Lancaster Spald- 
ing, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, 111., delivered an elo- 
quent address, in which he discoursed upon the debt 
of modem science to Christianity, the advantages of 
a " Tme University," the qualities of a " Cultivated 
Christian," etc. 

The Catholic World,* in setting forth the reasons 
for this university, and for locating it in Washington, 
D. C, says : " The Church is an intellectual body," 
etc. " That this is not known to non-Catholics is the 
greatest misfortune that the Church suflEers from." 
Indeed? Is it not the greatest misfortune to the 
Church that, after having been so long in the world 
and so prominent before the public and in all history, 
it has never yet impressed the world that it " is an 
intellectual body?" The Church has at last reached 
the period, says the Catholic World, when " the in- 
tellectual side of Catholicity can only be adequately 
revealed by a university," and that, too, at a point 
"when the supreme activity of American life — the 
political — reaches its culmination." It is, indeed, 
high time that " the intellectual side of Catholicity " 
was " adequately revealed. " But what a confession 

♦August, 1888. 
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the statement implies for a Church claiming such great 
antiquity! If Eomanisra was one of the younger 
religious bodies, as the Disciples, or the Free Will 
Baptists, or some other denomination which has 
come into being within fifty or one hundred years, 
the language would not imply such a humiliating 
acknowledgment. This writer is not through with 
confessing ; but, in his case, privacy is removed from 
the confessional, and it is the ear of the world into 
which the confession is poured. He expresses the 
hope that henceforth there will be " a gradual cessa- 
tion of that distrust and suspicion that Catholicity is 
inimical to free institutions — a sentiment which is 
the greatest obstacle, in many minds, to Catholic 
truth." A great task is this which he assigns to Ro- 
manism, to live down so bad a record of hostility to 
freedom, extending through so many centuries, writ- 
ten in blood and torture, authenticated in all history, 
perpetuated in monuments, again and again renewed, 
every decade, by fresh utterances against the right of 
private judgment, and the re-assertion of the very 
same old dogmas, whose logi^^l sequence is intoler- 
ance toward all non-papal ideas and institutions. 

It was, indeed, the more necessary for the Roman- 
ists to make this act conspicuous, because the Church 
of Rome has suffered in its reputation as an educator 
from the palpable facts of her own history. The 
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practical results of her long exclusive sway in South- 
em Europe, South America, etc., etc., have not been 
favorable to her reputation. Unlike Protestantism, 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church may be 
searched in vain, through some centuries, for another 
example of the founding of a university on a scale 
at all proportionate to what is claimed for the one to 
be established in Washington, D. C. Eomanists 
needed t9 make an educational demonstration. It 
was eminently spectacular in tinsel and titles, but con- 
spicuously wanting in the scientific spirit and method. 
But the most glowing prospectus of this new Roman 
Catholic univei'sity falls far below many of tlie 
American universities, both State and denomina- 
tional. If the curriculum of studies in this new 
papal university is based upon fundamental principles 
of the " infallible Church,'' its students will be faced 
toward mediaeval times ; and, blindfolded by absolute 
authority, and with ears closed to the ringing notes 
of modern progress, they will be driven backward 
over the dusty pathways of tradition and decay. No 
university foundation, with however generous endow- 
ment, or imposing structures, or high-sounding titles, 
can deliver Rome from her rigid, iron bondage. 
Her education is cloistered in offensive, unalterable 
dogmas, limited by the Missal and cramped by 
scholasticism. 
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Are New Ideals Possible? 

Her ideals are all in the past, ill-timed, and coldlj' 
rigid. Comernstones, and high battlements, and tur- 
rets, and domes, and magnificent endowments, and 
titled professors, will not compensate for cloistered 
thought, iron-clamped dogmas, and a mediaeval at- 
mosphere — the invariable products of a policy dic- 
tated from the Vatican ; for no Eoman Catholic, all 
over this habitable globe, can get a way from the lead- 
ing-strings of the propaganda at Rome. 

Does some one say that the founding of that uni- 
versity may be an attempt to inaugurate a new era 
in Romanism ? Roman Catholics will not thus speak. 
Intelligent papists know th^t Rome has no new eras ; 
that new eras do not enter into her conceptions. She 
discounts the new, and bestows all her premiums upon 
the old. There may be new phases in her external 
history, but no new doctrines, no new policy, no break- 
ing away from any thing which is her essential self. 
She may dispense with fire and fagot, with the sword 
and gibbet, and allow her Inquisitions to slumber, when 
she is obliged to, having no power to use them. But 
she enforces upon her people the same old dogmas, and 
absolute submission to her authority. She does this now, 
as ever, by the arts of the confessional, by withholding 
the sacraments, by the terrors of excommunication. 
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But some will ask, Did not Bishop Spaulding, in that 
comer-stone address, eloquently portray a new policy, 
more in harmony with American ideas of progress, 
which was to characterize that university? In that 
comernstone address Bishop Spaulding presented a 
singular spectacle, though not altogether novel, of a 
papal ecclesiastic posing before the American public 
in the attitude of one struggling to throw oflE bondage 
to the past, and present the Koman Church in harmony 
with the spirit of modem progress. He said, " Like the 
old, the Church can look to the past." Yes, indeed, 
its visual focus has been long fixed upon the past, 
and she has continually pointed her people to past 
ages for their ideals, their standards, their authority. 
He then says, " like the .young, she can look to the 
future." Whether she can do so is yet to be seen. 
Bom in the Dark Ages, and all her ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal theories shaped, hammered, and fixed by the 
schoolmen, the logicians of that murky period, her 
mental vision, like the eye of the owl, is adapted to 
see only in the dark. How can minds long accustomed 
to seek for truth amid the shadows and mists of the 
Dark Ages bear the brighter light of modem ideas ? 

But do some inquire, "Will not a new country, a 
republic, like the United States, call for some modi- 
fications of Romanism here ? " Her possibilities will 
doubtless be, and indeed are already, limited by her 
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environment, so that she cannot act the part she used 
to act in the old papal countries in Europe. But that 
is a different matter from changing her fundamental 
dogmas, and the inevitable logical sequence of those 
dogmas. Still living on that old basis, if the old 
opportunities return, who can affirm that Rome will 
not reproduce the terrible scenes of the olden times ? 

But we will let Bishop Spalding speak again. He 
proceeds, "If there are CathoKcs who linger regret- 
fully amid glories that have vanished, tliere are also 
Catholics who, in the midst of their work, feel a 
confidence which leaves no place for regret, who 
understand that the earthly environment in which the 
Church lives is subject to change and decay, and that 
new surroundings imply new tasks and impose new 
duties.'' Well said. Bishop Spalding! But how do 
Roman Catholics succeed who turn their faces to their 
new environments, and attempt the "new tasks" 
which "new surroundings" "imply?" How far do 
they break away from Rome's old paths? What 
opportunities has Eomanism had afforded her amid 
the favoring circumstances of the new civilization of 
the United States, and how often have many Amer- 
ican Protestants looked to see the sons of Eome im- 
prove these splendid opportunities for rehabilitation ! 
Many Protestants have sincerely looked and hoped for 
it, and have construed, as favorably as possible, every 
20 
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indication which has afforded a chance for a favorable 
construction of her policy. But each break of light 
through the clouds has been followed by a darker 
overcast of the ecclesiastical firmament. 

Papal Infallibiltty Indorsed by Amebican Prel- 
ates. 

When, within the clear recollection of many of us, 
the dogmas of the immaculate conception and the 
infallibility of the pope came up for decision and 
formal proclamation at Kome — the former in 1854 
and the latter in 1870 — it was felt, now the American 
prelates have an opportunity to resist the retrograding 
policy of Rome, and insist upon turning the face of 
the papacy toward the advancing sun. These dogmas 
were as purely mediaeval as any that could have been 
cited, as pernicious in their influence, and by logical 
sequence, too, the most relentless and odious in prac- 
tical results. Though held in some form for centuries, 
they were brought up for formal definition and proc- 
lamation in two sessions of the Ecumenical Council at 
Eome. How did the American bishops perform their 
part ? One by one, some very reluctantly, but, finally 
and fully, all assented to the monstrous dogmas. They 
lost their opportunity. 

When the dogma of the infallibility of the pope 
was proclaimed eighty-eight members of the council 
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voted against it. Who were they? Were they prel- 
ates from the United States, the nation of advanced 
ideas of liberty and progress ? Let us see. Twenty- 
five were from Austria, 25 from France, 11 from 
Germany, 8 from the British dominions, 6 from Italy, 
6 from Turkey and Persia, and only 4 from the 
United States, out of over 50 present from this 
country. Roman Catholic prelates from this country 
of liberal ideas fell behind those of even Austria, 
France, and other portions of papal Europe, in the 
spirit of modem progress. 

What wajs the object in view in proclaiming the 
infallibility of the pope? It was, says the Catholio 
Worlds " to give the papacy more complete spiritual 
supremacy over the conscience." When the council 
was called every bishop, archbishop, and cardinal all 
over the world was required to be present. To be 
absent without due cause, the reason to be decided by 
an authority, waa to expose the absentee to a heavy 
penalty. A circular was sent out intimating that 
although the right and duty of proposing matters to 
he acted upon hy the Council helonged only to the pope 
and his associates in Italy, yet others might be submit- 
ted to the committee intrusted with the programme of 
business at Rome, who should exercise the right of 
deciding what they considered most important to the 
general Church ; but it was distinctly stipulated that 
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such matters " must not run counter to the constant 
belief of the Church and her inviolable traditions." 
There was, then, no chance for any reform meas- 
ures. 

The council came together in December, 1869, and 
the discussion of the question of the inf allibihty of the 
pope was reached May 13, 1870. The proposition was 
to proclaim that the pope is infallible when he teaches 
eixhcathedra* This was not wholly a new doctrine, but 
the Church was to define and proclaim, in formal 
words, a doctrine which had always been held and 
acted on in some form, but not with the exeluswef 
power with which he was now to be invested. It did 
not refer to the pope's life and conduct, but to his 
oflScial teaching of doctrine, and means that in such 
teaching he cannot fall into error. 

When the vote on this proposition was taken, 
July 11, 451 voted in favor of it, 62 conditionally in 
favor of it {placet juxta modum\ and 88 uncondi- 
tionally against it. Of these 88 four out of over 50 
were from the United States (the Archbishop of 
St. Louis and the Bishops of Pittsburg, Little Hock 
and Rochester). Of 62 who voted conditionally 
against it 4 were from the United States (the 
Archbishops of Oregon City, and New York, and the 

* See Deharbe'a Catechism^ pp. 142, 143. 

t See paragraphs near the close cf this chapter, where it is more fully 
explained. 
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Bishops of Monterey and Savannah). Three Ameri- 
can bishops were absent and one had died. 

How came the absurd dogma to be approved? 
Many bishops went to the council opposed to its 
proclamation — conspicuously some American bishops. 
Said a correspondent of the New York Tribune^ de- 
scribing the work : 

On the arrival of the fathers in Rome they found 
themselves in the position of boys in a public school. 
Their business was cat out for them — what they were 
to do, how they were to do it, and to what limits they 
might ffo, was accurately laid down. The head 
master Kept them well in hand. They fretted and 
remonstrated, but were compelled, to submit. New 
regulations, still more binding, were issued. Remon- 
strances were sent in ; some very energetic action was 
contemplated. " Should they leave Rome ? " "Should 
they absent themselves from the council?" were 
questions deeply pondered. " Gross and unmannerly 
interruptions, hisses and howls, and harsh epithets 
greeted speakers who exercised a little freedom in 
uttering adverse views, while the cardinal president 
rung the bell to call the speaker to order, and if he 
failed to succeed, the speaker was pulled down from 
the pulpit." "In short, the man who ventured to 
differ from the Roman court was regarded almost as 
a criminal by a portion of the council and by the 
pope." " The council," it was said, " was summoned 
not to discuss, but to obey." 

Those who differed from the managers of the 
council were called "heretics," "Jews," "Galileans," 
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"falsifers," "Protestants." Thus was the approval 
of the dogma wrung out of the council, every Amer- 
ican bishop at last giving his assent. So that 
it was currently said in Rome, " The bishops who 
came as 'pastori' (shepherds), leave Rome as *pe- 
core ' (sheep), and may go and gambol ; for, having 
shorn themselves, they are light as lambs." 

This is but a single instance in which the bishops 
of the United States, the land of the advancing sun, 
have ignored the sentiment of Bishop Spalding, that 
" new surroundings imply new tasks and new duties," 
and indorsed one of the darkest and most retrograd- 
ing dogmas of the Middle Ages. 

Medijeval Ideas of American Romanism. 

Bishop Spalding goes on to say : " The splendor 
of the mediaeval Church, its worldly power, the pomp 
of its ceremonial, the glittering pageantry in which 
the pontiffs and prelates vied with kings and em- 
perors in gorgeous display, are gone or going ; and 
were it given to man to recall the past the spirit 
whereby it lived would be wanting." But the dog- 
mas of the mediaeval Church remain, all reiterated, 
taught, and enforced. The triumph of the dogma of 
the infallibility of the pope shows the power of the 
mediaeval spirit and the mediaeval logic. Its formal 
proclamation was the inevitable logical sequence of 
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premises laid down in mediaeval times and continually 
cited even to our day. 

The trouble is a logical one. The theory of the 
papacy was wrought out and its premises laid in the 
Dark Ages, and not until the premises are discarded 
can Komanism radically change. These old premises 
they have long drilled into the priesthood and young 
students of theology; and they propose to drill all 
their children and youth, from the parochial schools 
to seminaries, colleges, and universities, in the same 
dogmas, and thus hold them in the iron clamps of 
mediaeval logic. What is the reason ? The American 
school system, they fear, will loosen them from the 
old moorings. 

Dr. Orestes A. Bronson wrote : 

The opposition to us represented by *' Native Amer- 
ican " and "Know Nothing" sorties or movements is 
not in opposition to us as orthodox Christians, nor, in 
itself considered, to us as foreigners, but simply as the 
representatives of a civilization different from the 
American, and in many respects inferior and opposed 
to it." 

Mr. Bronson also said : 

What passes for Catholic education prepares its 
subjects for neglecting civilization, taking refuge 
in an exaggerated asceticism always bordering on 
immorality or restoring a former order of civiliza- 
tion. 
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The polar star of Rome is still fixed in the old 
medifleval firmament. Even the most advanced Ro- 
man Catholic writers in our times continue to glorify 
the Dark Ages for their superior virtues. 

The editor of the American Catholic Quarterly 
MevieWy the leading periodical of Romanism in the 
United States, in July, 1888, said, " the most promi- 
nent characteristic of them (the Middle Ages) was 
their faith. They were emphatically ' Ages of Faith.' 
In this respect they present a marked contrast with 
the skepticism, the infidelity, and disbelief of modern 
times." The writer admits that there was " barbar- 
ism, darkness," etc., even among Roman Catholics, 
but among those who " disobeyed the faith which they 
believed ; " nevertheless, he says, " in their Christian 
Catholic aspects " they were well nigh perfect, and 
"the most prominent characteristic," "under those 
aspects, was their faith." 

How much evidence of a new liberalizing spirit 
does this leading Catholic periodical exhibit? Was 
it " faith " or an unquestioning credulity which is here 
glorified ? 

What else can the proposed great University at 
Washington do than follow in the same old methods ? 
Nothing could please Protestants more than to see it 
break away from the old ideals; but how can it? 
It will be held in the leading-strings of Rome. 
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What a Catholic Layman Says. 

A Roman Catholic layman said, in the Independent 
of August 9,* that it is impossible for a member of 
that Church to express an opinion which does not co- 
incide with the governing powers of the Church. It 
is prohibited. What chance is there for any mental 
progress in such a body ? How can a man look to a 
future essentially different from the past ? How can 
Bisliop Spalding's ideal for the new University at 
Washington ever be realized ? He says " the face of 
hope turns to the future," " leaving their dead with 
their dead ; " and yet papists are continually busy with 
"schemes for bringing back the things that have 
passed away." 

This writer in the IndepeTkdent says : " The Prot- 
estant, who can speak his mind socially, politically, and 
morally, cannot realize how utterly impossible it is 
for a Roman Catholic, be he priest or layman, to say 
what he really thinks. A curious and very interest- 
ing evidence of this was given quite recently by Arch- 
bishop Walsh, in connection with recent pronounce- 
ments on Irish affairs. He said that while Protestants 
were obliged to decide on such matters f according 
to their conscience, Roman Catholics were bound to 
obey the voice of God as made known by the pope, 

* 1888. t Referring to tlie last papal pronouncement. 
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and were not allowed the exercise of a private con- 
science. 'Happy Protestants!' a Koman Catholic 
friend of the writer's exclaimed, with some emphasis ; 
' they are allowed to have a conscience, and are in- 
formed that it is their duty to use it ; whereas we 
Catholics are denied a conscience, practically, since 
we are not to use that which we possess.' In fact, it is 
the plain teaching of the "Roman Catholic Church that 
the conscience, once submitted to Mome, must reinain 
forever svhmittedP 

On such a basis as that, and aflirmed, too, by a 
Eoman Catholic, and verified by the Eoman Catholic 
catechism, how can the great University projected at 
Washington ever become any thing but a mausoleum 
of the ideas of the dead past ? How can there be any 
great change or reform in the papal Church, even in 
the favorable circumstances afforded in America, ex- 
cept by some great moral convulsion like the Lutheran 
Reformation ? How, then, can Bishop Spalding's ideal 
of a new order of things amid the " new surroundings" 
be realized, so long as it is true that the change and 
decay of earthly environment makes no change in the 
essential character and elements of that Church ? 

This layman proceeds, " It is unhappily the case in 
America that there is a very strong feeling against 
any change of religious opinion ; and this feeling nat- 
urally finds an outcome on individuals who change. 
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It is also an unhappy fact, undeniably and infinitely 
harmful, that a considerable number of priests who 
have abandoned the Roman Catholic Church are of 
immoral character and degraded habits. Men of 
honor and self-respect do not wish to be classed with 
such men, and would endure any sufferings sooner 
than have the name of bein^ one with them, even in 
sympathy. Hence an immense and cnishing difficulty 
lies in the way of those who see the many evils in the 
Roman Catholic Church. They are powerless to re- 
form it from within, and equally powerless to reform 
it from without." . . . 

" Any other body of men may effect a reform in 
the discipline of their Church, or may leave it with- 
out reproach, if they believe that their conscience 
prompts them to do so. But it is not so with tlie 
Roman Catholic, be he priest or layman, be he ever 
so honorable, be his career ever so blameless, be his 
convictions ever so strong. He is maligned, sneered 
at, and persecuted by the Church he was striving to 
reform, and for the prosperity of which he would 
give his life blood ; and he is suspected and discour- 
aged by the very men who denounce this Church for 
refusing liberty of conscience to her children, and 
yet, such is human nature, discourage those who act 
on this principle." . . . 

"One of the best and most amiable bishops 
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of the Koman Catholic Chureli was a friend of the 
writer. He went to the Vatican Council,* and in- 
tended to vote against transferring the collective f in- 
fallibility of the Church to the personal infallibility 
of the pope. His determination was strong and 
resolute, and there were, as it was known later, a 
large number of bishops who had formed a similar 
determination. They were marked men. Every in- 
fluence was brought to bear on them to change 
their determination — personal persuasion, entreaties, 
threats. The eyes of the world were on the council, 
and it was necessary to make it appear absolutely free 
and absolutely unanimous. I saw that bishop after 
his return, heart-broken, infinitely sad. He died soon 
after. 'But why,' I said, 'did you vote against 
your conscience?' 'What was ray conscience,' he 
replied, 'in comparison with the conscience of the 
pope ? How could I believe myself right when so 
many wiser and holier men believed me to be wrong ? ' 
" It is well known that Dr. Newman offered some 
serious private objections to this definition, and it 
is said that Archbishop Kenrick simply left the 
council, rather than vote against his conscience or 
against the holy father's desire. 

* The Council that sat in Home 1869-70, and proclaimed the do^ma of 
the infallibility of the pope. 

t The old doctrine was that the Church in its councils, etc., was in- 
fallible. 
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" A letter by Bishop Strossmayer, published in the 
KolniscJie Zeitung soon after the council, puts this 
fact very clearly : 

"' The Vatican Council was wanting in that freedom 
which was necessary to make it a real council, and to 
justify it in making decrees calculated to bind the 
consciences of the whole Catholic world. . . . 
Every thing which could resemble a guarantee for 
the liberty of discussion was carefully excluded. . . . 
And, as though all this did not suffice, there was 
added a public violation of the ancient Catholic prin- 
ciple — quod aeinpeVy quod uhique^ quod ah omnibus. 
The most hideous and naked exercise of papal infalli- 
bility was necessary before that infallibility could be 
elevated into a dogma. If to all this be added that 
the council was not regularly constituted ; that the 
Italian l>ishops, prelates, and officials were in a mon- 
strously predominating majority; that the apostolic 
vicars were dominated by the propaganda* in the 
most scandalous manner; that the whole apparatus 
of that political power which the pope then exercised 
in Rome contributed to intimidate and repress all 
free utterances, you can easily conceive what sort of 
liberty^ that essential attribute of all councils, was dis- 
played in Rome.' " 

Thus was the personal infallibility of the pope de- 

* The cardinals in Rome and vicinity. 
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clared and defined as a dogma. " It is only now that 
the personal powei^ and the personal claim of the 
pope to exercise that power in politics is being en- 
forced, that the multitude has begun to realize what 
was done in the Vatican Council." 

Under such a regimen as that, what grounds are 
there for confidence that any amelioration can take 
place in the essential character of Romanism ? There 
is no chance for reform. The Roman Catholic 
Church is ruled by a knot of determined, dark- 
minded, desperate men in Rome, who hold the 
Church close to her mediseval moorings, and will let 
nothing slip from their relentless grasp. The paro- 
chial school system is a part of their plan. It means, 
more than anything else, the instilling of the most 
ultra mediseval dogmas of l^ome, through the cate- 
chism, into the minds of the children — not mere in- 
struction in regard to morals and practical religion, 
but the dogmas pertaining to the hierarchy, the abso- 
lute authority of the Church, bishops, and priests, 
subjection to the' pope and to whatever orders may 
come from Rome. 

We have been accustomed to read the extreme 
declarations of absolutism by European Romanists, 
and to make some allowance for them, on the ground 
that they were proclaimed by men who had all their 
lives been so familiar with absolutism in civil gov- 
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emment that their ecclesiastical ideas had been un- 
consciously tinged and shaped by their surroundings. 
Many of our good American citizens have thouglit 
such sentiments could not be proclaimed and toler- 
ated even by the Catholic Church, in the United 
States, amid the modifying influences of American 
ideas and American society. They will probably be 
surprised at the list of utterances which have been 
made, not by European Romanists, but by represen- 
tative Romanists in the United States, We therefore 
ask careful attention to declarations made by 

American Romanists on the Right of Private 
Judgment and Civil and Religious Liberty. 

In 1852 the Rambler^ a Roman Catholic periodical 
in England, contained the following remarkable ut- 
terances : 

Religious liberty, in the sense of a liberty possessed 
by every man to choose his own religion, is one of 
the most wicked delusions ever foisted upon this age 
by the father of all deceit. The vei^y name of liberty 
— except in the sense of a permission to do certain 
definite acts — ought to he banished from the domain 
of religion. It is neither more nor less than false- 
hood. No man hm a right to choose his religion. 
. . . None but an atheist can uphold the princi- 
ples of religious liberty. . . . Sliall I therefore 
fall in with this abominable delusion ? Shall I foster 
that damnable doctrine that Socinianism, and Calvin- 
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ism, and Anglicanism, and Judaism, are not, every 
one of them, mortal sins, like murder and adultery ? 
Shall I hold out hopes to mj erring Protestant 
brother that I will not meddle with his creed if he 
will not meddle with mine? Shall I tempt him to 
forget that he has no m/rre right to his religious 
views than he has to my purse, to my house, or to 
my Ufe-hlood ? No ; Catholicism is the most intol- 
erant of creeds. It is intolerance itself, for it is truth 
itself. We might as rationally maintain that a sane 
man has the right to maintain that two and two do 
not make four as this theory of religious liberty. Its 
impiety is only equaled by its absurdity. 

The above extract was indorsed by the leading 
organ of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. The FreemarCs Journal, of New York, 
Archbishop Hughes's own paper, in its issue of June 
26, 1852, referred to the above extract, and said, 
" We willingly indorse every word of it.^^ 

The Shepherd of the Valley, published in the in- 
terests of the papacy in St. Louis, also indorsed it. 

That excellent magazine, the American and For- 
eign Christia/n Union, is an authority for the follow- 
ing utterance, in its issue for March, 1852, in which 
the whole paper can be found, as quoted from the 
Shepherd of the Valley, a Roman Catholic organ at 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

The radical tendency which has taken such universal 
and lirm hold upon the American people is without 
doubt hurrying v^ to the pit. Radicalism is simply Prot- 
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estantism pushed to its last consequence — Protestant- 
ism as it really is — not a religion, not a positive sys*- 
tem or collection of systems, but the incarnate demon 

of rebellion against all authority and law 

*' The doctrine of the right of jprivate judgment is 
t/ie most absurd of all doetrines. . . . "The 
Catholic has no mission to propagate democracy. It 
is not the Gospel, and he who tninks that the tem- 
poral or eternal welfare of man depends upon its 
spread had better give to his catechism some of that 
time which he has hitherto devoted to his daily 
paper." 

November 23, 1851, the Shepherd of the Valley 
had uttered even more startling sentiments : 

The Church is of necessity intolerant. Heresy she 
endures when and where she must ; but she hates it 
and directs all her energies to its destruction. If 
Catholics ever gain an immense numerical majority 
religious freedom in this country is at an end. So 
our enemies say ; so we believe. 

Who will say that such declarations are not the 
logical sequences of Catholic dogmas ? 

The New York Tablet^ another Eoman Catholic 
periodical, has been quoted as uttering these views : 

No seM-appointed missionaries of seK-created so- 
cieties have any rights against the national religion of 
any countrjr, and no claim even to toleration. The 
Catholic missionary has the right to freedom, because 
he goes clothed with the authority of God, and 
because he is sent by authority that has from God the 
right to send him. To refuse to hear him is to refuse 
21 
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to hear God, and to close a Catholic church is to shut 
up the house of God. The Catholic missionary is 
sent by the Church that has authority from God to 
send him; the Protestant missionary is sent by 
nobody, and can oblige nobody in the name of God 
or religion to hear him. Our Protestant friends 
should bear this in mind. They have as Protestants 
no authority in religion^ and count for nothing in the 
Church of God. . . . They have from God no right of 
propagandism, and religious liberty is in no sense 
violated when the national authority^ whether Cath- 
olic or pagan, closes their mouths or their jplaces of 
holding forth. 

About thirty-five years ago, when Rev. Mr. Hast- 
ings was the chaplain of the American Embassy at 
Rome, the Freeman^ s Journal declared that, if he 
should " make a single convert, he would be kicked 
out of Rome, though Mr. Cass should bundle up his 
traps and follow him." 

Mr. Bronson, in his Quarterly Review for Oc- 
tober, 1852, expressed similar views. He said : 

All the rights the sects have or can have are derived 
from the State, and rest on expediency. As they have, 
in their character of sects, hostile to the true religion, 
no rights under the law of nature or the law of God, 
they are neither wronged nor deprived of liberty, if 
the State refuses to grant them any rights at all. . . . 

The sorriest sight to us is to see a Catholic throwing 
up his cap and shouting, " All hail, Democracy ! " 

Again Mr. Bronson ^ said : 

* Quarterly Kn'iew^ April, 1854. 
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The power exercised over sovereigns in the Middle 
Ages was not an usurpation, was not derived from the 
concessions of princes or the consent of the people ; 
but it was hers (the Church) by divine right ; and who 
so resists it rebels against the King of kings and Lord 
of lords. This is the ground on which we defend the 
power exercised over sovereigns by popes and councils 
in the Middle Ages. . . . AU history fails to show an 
instance in which the pope, in deposing a temporal 
sovereign, professes to do it by the authority vested in 
him by the pious beUef of the faithful, generally 
received maxims, the opinion of the age, the con- 
cessions of sovereigns, or the civil constitution and 
public laws of Catholic States. On the contrary, he 
always claims to do it bv the authority committed to 
him as the successor of the prince of the apostles, by 
the authority of his apostolic ministry, by the authority 
committed to him of binding and loosing, by the au- 
thority of Almighty God, of Jesus Christ, King of 
kings and Lord oi lords, whose minister, though 
unworthy, he asserts that he is; or in some such 
formula which asserts that his power is held by divine 
right, etc. . . . The principal Catholic authorities are 
certainly in favor of the divine right. . . . The Gal- 
lican doctrine was from the beginnmg the doctrine of 
the courts, in opposition to that of the vicars of Jesus 
Christ, and should therefore be regarded by every 
Catholic with suspicion. 

Soon after, a writer, over the signature " Apostol- 
icus," in the Baitirnore Clipper^ said : 

I say, with Bronson, that if the Church should 
declare that the Constitution and every existence of 
this and any other country should be extinguished, it 
is a solenm audience of God himself, and every good 
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Catholic would be bound, under the penalty of the 
terrible punishment pronounced against the disobe- 
dient, to disobey. 

The Freeman! s Journal^ January 14, 1854, said : 

Trembling mayors and embarrassed governors shall 
yet appeal to Catholic bishops to lend them their most 
active exertions toward poising on its basis the fabric 
of our republic and the hopes of the Constitution. 

Scarcely ten years later, the Mayor of New York 
called upon Archbishop Hughes to assist him in 
quelling the Irish riot. The American people wiU not 
soon forget that during the late civil war his holi- 
ness, Pius IX., was the only European ruler that 
officially recognized the Southern Confederacy* as 
an independent government, that he made haste to 
interfere in the civil affairs of this country, most 
presumptuously proceeding to appoint Archbishops 
Hughes, of New York, and Odin, of New Orleans, 
as arbitrators to settle our national difficulties, and also 
volunteered a solemn admonition to the chief rulers 
and people of the United States. 

Passing to a later period, we find similar utterances 
in the Catholic World: f 

* He addressed Jefferson J)avis as the " Illustrious Honorable Presi- 
dent." This action, following soon after Archbishop Hughes's visit to 
Rome, in the second year of the war, coupled with the facts that afler 
that the enlistments among the Catholics neatly ceased and the papal 
population became hostile to the war, are very significant. 

t January, 1870. 
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My right of conscience is the law for the State, and 
prohibits it from enacting any thing that violates it. 
My Conscienoe is my Chuech, the Catholic Church ; 
and any restriction of her freedom, or any act in 
violation of her rights, violates or abridges my right 
or freedom of conscience. 

The Catholic Warld* said: 

The Catholic Church is the medium and channel 
through which the will of God is expressed. . . . 
While the State has rights, she has them only in 
virtue and by permission of the superior authority, 
and that authority can only be expressed by the 
Church. 

The same periodical declared, at another time : f 

She (the Church) does not and cannot accept, or in 
any degree favor, liberty, in the Protestant sense of 
liberty. 

In 1870 a Roman Catholic priest in St. Louis 
absolutely refused to give testimony in a court of 
justice, on the ground that by the authority of the 
pope the priesthood were under no obligation to obey 
the civil law. Roman Catholic authorities declare: 
" A priest cannot be forced to give testimony before a 
secular judge. " if " The rebellion of priests is not 
treason; for they are not subject to civil govern- 
ment." § 

The Catholic World \ said : 

♦ July, 1870. t April, 1870. t Taherna, Vol. II, p. 228. 

% Emmamtd tiea, \ December, 1870. 
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It has always been the Catholic interpretation of 
this passage (Matt. 17, 23-26) that the successors of 
St. reter are by divine right sovereigns, owing no 
subjection, even in temporals, to any civil authority ; 
and that whatever obedience they have voluntarily 
rendered at certain times to emperors has been merely 
a condescension, like that of our Lord himself on the 
earth, practiced for the sake of the common good. 

American Romanism Offensive in Acts. 

When we have been compelled to read of collisions 
between the clerical and secular authorities in some 
European countries over the question of education — 
as in France or Belgium — we have been accustomed 
to assure ourselves with the thought that under the 
conditions of American society, with its freedom, 
tolerance and enlightenment, there is no opportunity 
for such friction and antagonism — ^that there is no 
likelihood thaT* Roman Catholic priests in America 
will attempt to exercise very arbitrary powers or that 
tlieir laity will submit to them. But, as before 
noticed, we have had numerous cases with shadings as 
dark as in many papal countries. 

A correspondent of the Lutheran Observer gave * 
the following succinct account of the Roman Catholic 
church case, at Williamsport, Pa. : 

Father Stack, who is the priest of the " non-German 
Catholics " of this city, has somehow been administering 

* January, 1872. 
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the affairs of his parish so as to displease his bishop, 
O'Hara, of Scranton. Without specifying any reasons 
for his action, the bishop ordered Father Stack not 
to "exercise any priestly functions in Williamsport. 
This prohibition binds sub grcwV This phrase, siib 
gra/i)i^ was explained to mean, under penalty of the 
diWne displeasure. The bishop ordered the German 
priest here, Father Koepper, to take possession of the 
keys of the Church of the Annunciation and hold 
them until further orders. But Father Stack, without 
having the fear of the bishop before his eyes, and not 
even dreading the 8ub grcmi^ procured a set of dupli- 
cate keys and went into his church and held service, 
and with a boldness wliich gives the conduct of the 
priest an air of the heroic, he applied to the court for 
a preliminary injunction to restrain Bishop O'Hara 
from exercising extra-judicial authority in displacing 
hun without due process of trial, as required by the 
canons of the Church. It seems the bisliops of the 
Romish Church of tliis coimtry have been in the habit 
of exercising the most absolute power in displacing 
and removing their priests, and often to the disgust 
and injury of these subordinates. Though others have 
dared to complain of the arbitrary power of the 
bishops, yet no one has had the courage thus far to 
resist them, by appealing to the courts for protection, 
but Father Stack. At first he was joined in his appli- 
cation for an injunction by a number of the members 
of his church, but after reflection they became alarmed 
at the boldness and impiety of resisting their bishop, 
and withdrew their names from the application, and 
left the priest to go to law by himself. Nothing 
daunted by being tlius forsaken of his friends, he 
proceeded alone to the encounter. 

Father Stack was aware that there is a law of the 
Church, enacted by the Council of Trent, requiring. 
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though practically disreearded, that "the superior 
must inquire against his subject respecting those 
things only founded upon evil report, and then cite 
him and give him the chief points of the accusation, 
and make known the evidence and names of the 
witnesses, and shall receive the legitimate defenses of 
the same subject, and only on the proof of a grave 
offense shall he remove liim from his administration. 
The father knew that he had enjoyed no such right 
of trial, and was not going to permit himself to be 
put under discipline without a hearing. He says he is 
testing the legitimacy of a prevalent jurisdiction, not 
only for his own sake, but for the sake of the entire 
Catholic priesthood in the country ; and it is gratify- 
ing to the popular sense of justice to know that Judge 
Gamble sustained the injunction, and permitted Father 
Stack the use of the Church of the Annunciation and 
the liberty of " exercising priestly functions in Will- 
iamsport," himself not fearing the sut gran)i. 

The Eight Rev. Bishop justified himself in his 
affidavit before the court for not heeding the exact 
provisions of the canon law enacted by the Council of 
Trent, on the significant ground, " That because of 
the want of temporal power to establish the same by 
the holy see, and for want of sovereign legislative 
enactments of the States in this Union, in which they 
are restricted, as well by the Constitution of the 
United States as those of the several States, the 
Catholic Church is and only can be a missionary 
church in the United States." That is to say : 1. That 
'if the holy see had ^Hhe te^nporal ;]^ower^^ amd 
" sovereign legislative enactments'^'^ in th%s country^ it 
would use civil for ce^ when necessary^ in the adrmnis- 
tration of ecclesiastical discipline / and 2. Because 
the Constitution of the United States amd those of the 
several States do not lend themselves to tJie Church of 
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Rome^ as instruments of religious tyrcmny^ that the 
Church must itself assume unusual a/nd despotic 
jpomer. 

In April, 1873, the Cincinnati Gazette gave an ac- 
count of the sad and strange death of a Roman Cath- 
olic citizen of Kalamazoo, Michigan. It seems the 
man lent a priest a sum of money to help build a 
parish church, which the Catholic bishop refused to 
recognize subsequently as a loan. " The poor man, 
fearing a foreclosure of the mortgage on his farm^ 
brought suit in chancery against the bishop. For 
doing this he was forbidden to partake of com- 
munion by the bishop during the episcopal visit, and 
the edict of excommunication was read to him. 
Fearfully frightened, he asked what his offense liad 
been, and was told that he was excommunicated for 
having sued a bishop of tlie Church. Being a devout 
beb'ever in tlie po Wei's of tlie clergy he was friglitened 
nearly out of his wits, and implored the bishop to re- 
voke the excommunication. This was done on con- 
dition that he would withdraw his suit. He complied 
with the demand, and the interdict was removed. It 
was too late, however, and the wretched man sank 
beneath the weight of his fancied guilt and died. 
The matter has created much excitement in Michigan, 
OR might be expected. Senator Emerson has intro- 
duced in the Legislature a bill punishing by a fine of 
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one to five tliousand dollars, or imprisonment from 
one to five years, any bishop or priest who sliall ex- 
commuiiiejite, or threaten to excommunicate, any 
member to prevent him from commencing any suit 
or collecting any claim." 

The case of Mr. Parker, of Holyoke, Mass., against 
Father Dufresne of that city, was well stated in the 
Boston Dally Advertise!*^ November 12, 1879 : 

It appears that Parker went to hear Father Chin- 
iquy, a French Catholic convert to Protestantism, 
preach, as did others of Father Dnfresne's parish. 
When Father Dufresne heard of it he called on all 
who had gone to hear Chiniqny to acknowledge it. 
Parker did not confess, and was excommunicated. 
Afterward the priest, as the complaint phrases it, 
" fraudulently, willfully, violently and maliciously in- 
tending to injure the plaintiff in his business," pub- 
licly in the church forbade any person belonging to 
his church " having or using any hacks belonging to 
that hackraan that has been to Chiniouy's church," 
threatening to turn them out of the cnurch, and to 
refuse to baptize their children, marry them, or at- 
tend their funerals. It was alleged that a funeral 
party which came to the church in Parker's carriages 
was turned away, the priest saying that he would per- 
form the service " when they knew better than to 
come in those hacks, and not before." 

The answer of the priest was that, if it should ap- 
pear that he uttered the words alleged, the acts were 
done " in the proper exercise of his priestly duties 
and authority as the duly settled and installed pastor 
of the French Roman Catholic Church, of which the 
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plaintifiE was a member;" that the langaage was not 
uttered unlawfully or maliciously to injure his busi- 
ness, but " in the lawful exercise of his authon'ty, and 
for the proper regulation and discipline of his said 
church aud the congregation worshiping therein, and 
by the authority and consent of his ecclesiastical su- 

feriors, and in the proper discharge of his duties and 
unctions." Tlie real question, it will thus be seen, 
was whether church discipline could legally be exer- 
cised in a manner to interfere with a man s right to 
conduct a lawful business and break it up by forbid- 
ding patronage of him. 

The case was tried before Judge Bacon, who, in 
his charge to the jury, pi*esented tne law of the mat- 
ter substantially as follows: The law provides a rem- 
edy for a man whose lawful business is interfered 
with by fraud or threats which injure it. It is not 
lawful for any one to interfere with another's busi- 
ness by threatening and intimidating those who trade 
with him. The case must be considered, not with 
regard to any religious communion, but solely with 
regard to the law and the evidence as affecting the 
common rights of all American citizens. He in- 
structed the jury that, before they could return a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, they must be satisfied that the 
defendant used the language charged, at least the 
material part of it constituting a threat, and that the 
threats were made to deter the defendant's customers 
from employing him, and maliciously either in fact 
or in law. If he had no ill-feeling or spite toward 
the plaintiff, yet if the declarations were without 
justifiable cause, and were of a nature tending to in- 
"ure the plaintiff, they were malicious in a legal sense, 
t would be no excuse that he believed it to be his 
duty, nor that ecclesiastical authority upheld him. 
" There is no ecclesiastical authority to be recognized 
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under our Government which allows a wanton and 
unreasonable interference with a man's private busi- 
ness, not connected with the Church from which he 
has been excommunicated. The Church may ex- 
communicate him, but must not pursue him further 
and interfere with his private business. ... In other 
words, our laws do not allow any ecclesiastical author- 
ity to interdict a man from pui*suing his ordinary 
business, or to prevent even the members of the same 
denomination irom which he has been excommuni- 
cated to deal with him." 

Father Scully, in the enlightened city of Cam- 
bridge, within three miles of the State-house of 
Massachusetts, is a priest who asserts the exclusive 
power of forgiving the sins and saving the souls of 
his parishioners, and of inflicting eternal damnation 
upon those who disobey and refuse to send their 
children to his parochial schools. What would not 
such an ecclesiastical tyranny do if it had the civil 
power on its side ? What physical pains and penal- 
ties would it not resort to to enforce its behests ? One 
boy was currently reported, in the best journals, as 
having been flogged by this priest so badly as to be 
disabled from sitting up for some weeks. Put with 
this the terrible anathemas and excommnnications 
prompted by a freak of personal pride and passion, 
and nothing can be conceived more alien to our in- 
stitutions or more repugnant to American ideas of 
liberty. More than this, when complaint was at- 
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tempted before the archbishop, it was credibly re- 
ported that parties calling were refused a hearing. 
Yes, an archbishop who is a graduate from Boston 
public schools, who has been credited with unusual 
breadth, good humor, intelligence and candor, gave 
his indorsement not only to Father Scully's purposes, 
but also to the means he used for carrying them out. 
These items were currently mentioned in the news- 
papers and elsewhere, and we have seen no denial of 
them. These things are significant of the spirit and 
tendency of the papal priesthood in the United States. 
What guarantee have we that these methods will 
be limited to educational matters? They will be 
formidable enough if aimed only against the public 
school system so fundamental to American life and 
institutions. But they are applied to other matters. 
How many priests have attempted a spiritual coercion 
over their flocks in regard to voting in elections ? 

Pope Leo XIII. on Liberty. 

The latest; and one of the most important ency- 
clical letters of Pope Leo XIII. was issued from 
Rome on the 20th of June, 1888. It is an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of " Liberty " as held by the 
Church of Eome. But such a doctrine of liberty ! 
It is only liberty to submit to Rome and do what 
Rome dictates. I am not slurring the document. 
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There can be no other rational interpretation of it. 
Look at the premises laid down in the first para- 
graph. When reasoning with Roman Catholics we 
must remember that they are skillful logicians — that 
is, in the old tricks of logic laid down by the school- 
men of the Middle Ages. Now let us notice the 
argument* introduced as the basis for the whole 
letter. The Pope says : 

Man, indeed, is free to obey his reason, to seek 
moral good, and to strive after his last end. Yet he 
is free also to turn aside to all other things, to follow 
after false dreams of happiness, to disturb established 
order, and to fall headlong into the destruction which 
he has voluntarily chosen. 

He says man's will is naturally free, but has an in- 
firmity or weakness under which it is liable to act 
wrongly and fatally wrong. H§ then proceeds : 

The Redeemer of mankind, Jesus Christ, having 
restored and exalted the original dignity of nature, 
vouchsafed special assistance to the will of man, an(J 
by the gifts of his grace and the promise of heavenly 
bliss he raised it to a nobler state. 

Christ having made* this provision for enabling 
and strengthening man's will. Pope Leo says, he has 
committed it to his Church to dispense. I will give 
his words : 

♦We quote from the letter as published in the Bosixtn Pilot 
August 11, 1888. 
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Tliis great gift of nature has ever been, nnd alwaj^s 
will be, constantly cherished by the Catholic Church ; 
i6v to her alone Aav hee7i committed the charge of 
handing down to all ages the benefits purchased for 
us hy Ji sus Christ, 

Here we have the pivotal point of this great En- 
cyclical. The Catholic Church is the repository, the 
dispenser, of this grace which enables men to exercise 
true liberty. It "has been committed ^^ ''to her 
alone^'^ and can be obtained only in her fold, in im- 
plicit, unquestioning obedience to her dictation. 

This is the latest utterance of Rome. The pope 
discourses upon the necessity of law and conformity to 
it — a doctrine which Protestants recognize ; but we 
teach a voluntary obedience to law, the act of indi- 
vidual choice — very different from a blind unquestion- 
ing submission to the dictation of an imperious hier- 
archy. 

He contends that " the profession of one religion is 
necessary in the State ; that one must be professed 
which alone is true^^ the religion of the ''Catholic 
States^ " This religion," therefore, " the rulers of the 
State must preserve and protect." He speaks of the 
theory of " the separation of Church and State " as a 
'* fatal theory." He says that " liberty of conscience 
should be restricted to the true religion " (the Roman 
Catholic) " and within these limits boldly defended." 
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That is the whole story about liberty — there is no lib- 
erty to be recognized, or which has any claim to be 
respected, outside of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Pope Leo XIII. did not need to proclaim this doctrine 
at this late day. It has for centuries been the de- 
clared policy of Rome, and has been illustrated in 
flames and blood, and the agonizing tortures of the 
Inquisition. These utterances, in the year of grace 
1888, are specially commended to the candid attention 
of such Americans as think Romanism is essentially 
modified in our times and in our country. 

We hear much about the attachment, of the Roman 
Catholics to the political institutions of the United 
States. The Ameriecm CathoUc Quarterly Review * 
says it is " because under those institutions they enjoy 
greater religious freedom than they do in Europe, and 
also because the Catholic Church in this country is 
less trammeled and less interfered with, and is much 
more prosperous than it is under most of the govern- 
ments of European countries." European countries 
have had bitter experiences with Romanism, and have 
found that it cannot be trusted. Hence the close 
restrictions there environing the papacy. The larger 
liberty enjoyed by the Church in the United States 
should certainly be appreciated, but the ad oaptamdum 
utterances complimentary to American institutions 

*July, 1888. 
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are too illogical, from a Roman Catholic standpoint, 
and consequently too specious and insinuating, to be 
trusted. This Review further says that Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, "has expressed these ideas, 
not only in this country, but also in Europe, and 
notably in Rome, only a few months ago, in his ad- 
dress to the sovereign pontiff of the Church, at the 
formal presentation of a copy of the Constitution of 
the United States by President Cleveland, in honor of 
the fiftieth ordiuation to the priesthood of Leo XIII. 
... In confirmation of this we make the following 
brief quotations from that address : 

In your holiness's admirable Encyclical, ^'Immor- 
tale Dei^^ you truly state that the Church is wedded 
to no particular form of civil government. Your 
favorite theologian, St. Thomas Aq^uinas, has written 
true and beautiful thin^ concerning republicanism. 
In our American repubhc the Cathohc Cnurch is left 
perfectly free to act out her sacred and beneficent 
mission to the human race. . . , We beg your holi- 
ness, therefore, to bless this great country, which has 
achieved so much in a single century ; to bless the 
land discovered by your holy compatriot, Christopher 
Columbus ; to bless the prudent and energetic Presi- 
dent of the United States of America ; and, finally, 
we ask, kneeling at your feet, that you bless ourselves 
and the people committed to our care. 

In reply to Archbishop Ryan his holiuess said : 

As the Archbishop of Philadelphia has said, they 
(the Americans) enjoy full liberty in the true sense of 
22 
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the term, guaranteed by the Coiistitution — a copy 
of which is presented to me. Religion is there free 
to extend continually, more and more, the empire of 
Christianity, and the Church to develop her benefi- 
cent activities. As the head of the Church I owe 
my care and solicitude to all parts of the world, but I 
bear for America a very special affection. . . . Your 
country is great with a future full of hope. Your 
nation is free. Your Government is strong, etc. 

This is the way American citizens are flattered, and 
the dust fully blinds many eyes. We are familiar 
with this kind of glorification of the liberty of our re- 
public. We do not fully credit them when papal 
prelates utter their compliments and their patronizing 
platitudes about the institutions of the United States. 
We cannot forget Rome's dogmas, Rome's logic, 
Rome's record, Rome's diplomacy, and Rome's sub- 
tlety in all the past ; nor can we ignore the inevitable 
trend of her administration. May heaven forgive us 
if we inflict any injustice. We have sincerely tried 
to appreciate all they have said ; but we cannot see 
how an intelligent logical person can harmonize 'their 
politico-ecclesiastical dogmas with the platitudes with 
which they seek to disabuse American minds. K the 
fault is ours we must rest under the aspersion, until 
the prelates of Rome shall have so lived down their 
long and oft confirmed record as to furnish a rational 
basis for confidence. 
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)fj We ask if there are not clearly-defined utterances 

^. from high Eoman Catholic authorities which justify 

Ij. us in withholding confidence ? Yes. Pope Leo XIII. 

re himself states the attitude of the Church on this ques- 

tion in a way that excites the deepest distrust. He 
r says, in his late Encyclical on Liberty, June 20, 1888 : 

Although in the extraordinary condition of these 
times the Church usually acquiesces in certain modem 
liberties, not because shs prefers them in thermsel/oes^ 
but because she judges it expedient to permit them, 

IN BETTER TIMES SHE WOULD USE HEB OWN LIBERTY. 

Yes, doubtless. This apparently quiet utterance 
has a deep meaning. "In better times" — that is, 
when the Church possesses the power, " she will use 
her own liberty." Will American citizens give her 
this supreme power? Answer, ye loyal sons of 
America ! 

He speaks in one place of " the excesses of an un- 
bridled intellect." Every son of Home is hridled in 
intellect; and what excesses of bridled intellect we 
have in the example of Alexander VL, in the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre, in the slaughter of the Walden- 
sians and the Huguenots ; in the burning of Latimer, 
Cranmer, John Rogers, etc. ; in the tragic, heartrend- 
ing scenes of the Inquisition 1 If such the excesses of 
bridled intellects, directed by Home, let the intellect 
of the world be 2^;ibridled. Do Bishop Spalding and 
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the founders of the new Catholic University propose 
to throw off the bridle of the papacy ? No. They 
are still to be Pope Leo's nags, bridled and driven by 
him. And they propose to gather the children of 
papists into parochial schools, that the Roman hier- 
arch may bridle them and drive them along the dusty, 
deeply rutted paths of the papacy in abject submission 
to the dictation of foreign ecclesiastics. Thus curbed 
and reined, they propose in due time to thrust these 
children and youth upon us as American citizens, 
v^i%;k')their eyes turned askant to Rome, obeying every 
look and nod of the pontiff whose lust for dominion 
covets the submission of these United States to his 
dictation. 

Such is the Encyclical. We join with the Inde- 
pendent in saying, " It is really not an essay about 
liberty, but an essay against liberty of thought and 
speech and worship." 

The reason why we have introduced this latest papal 
Encyclical is that the American people may have the 
latest Roman Catholic utterance of the highest author- 
ity in regard to liberty, that they may also see that 
Rome has not essentially changed, and that they may 
know how utterly disqualified is the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to train the children, or any part of the 
children of this free republic. The more of them she 
trains in her dogmas the more difficult will be the 
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work of molding, establifihing, and conducting the 
affairs of this republic. 

Eevolt. 

Said a Catholic layman in a recent article in the 
Independent^'*' " Ther^ is at present a deep stirring of 
thought among Koman Catholic laymen, which is 
none the less earnest because, for obvious reasons, it 
cannot voice itself exteriorly. And this opinion is 
the result of careful consideration, on the part of one 
who has had special and exceptional opportuniti-^ oi 
knowing the opinions of both priests and laymen of 
the Eoman Catholic Church." But he says no public 
expression of opinion at all at variance with the gov- 
erning powers of the Church is tolerated. He thinks, 
however, it must yet break out into utterance. He 
further adds, " How deeply the papal questions of the 
hour are trying men's souls will never be known until 
the day of account. . . . There is as deep an agita- 
tion in the Eoman Catholic Church to-day as there 
has ever been. The fire smoulders ; when and where 
the flames will break forth God only knoweth. But 
for those who desire truth to prevail there is a terrible 
responsibility, if they 'break the bruised reed or 
quench the smoking flax.' " 

The New York Herald^ edited by a gentleman of 

* Auguat % 1888. 
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the Eoman Catholic faith, and of princely generosity 
to the poor of Ireland, said (October 14, 1880), " The 
people have an opportunity to see just what sort of 
an institution the (Roman) Catholic Church is in pol- 
itics, and to understand what a farce it would be to 
pretend that free government can continue where it 
is pennitted to touch its hand to politics. . . . This is 
a Protestant country, and the American people are a 
Protestant people. They tolerate all religions, even 
Mohammedanism ; but there are some points in these 
tolerated religions to which they object and will not 
permit, and the vice of the (Koman) Catholic Church, 
by which it has rotted out the political institutions 
of all countries where it exists, which has made it like 
a flight of locusts every-where, will be properly re- 
buked here when it fairly shows its purpose." The 
article added an assurance that the Herald was " in 
the fullest possible sympathy with American opinion 
on this important topic," and a few days later (Oc- 
tober 30, 1880), the editor, recurring to this subject, 
wrote, "In all it then said the Herald has the 
sympathy of many loyal and devoted (Eoman) Cath- 
olics." Will not such sentiments soon find fuller and 
freer utterances among Eomanists ? 

On Christmas day, 1884, Pope Leo XIII., address- 
ing his cardinals, sent to the Christian world a greet- 
ing which contained the following utterances : 
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It is with deep regret and profound anguish that 
we behold the impiety with which Protestants propa- 
gate freely, and with impunity, their heretical doc- 
trines, attacking the most august and the most sacred 
dogmas of our very holy religion, even here at Eome, 
the center of the f aith mnd the seat of the universal 
and infallible teacher of the Church ; here, where the 
integrity of the faith should be protected and the 
honor of the only true religion should be secured by 
the most efficient mecms. 

It is with sorrow of heart that I see the temples of 
heterodoxy multiplying under the protection of the 
laws, and liberty given in Eome to destroy the most 
beautiful and most precious unity of the Italians, their 
religious unity, by the mad efforts of those who arro- 
gate to themselves the impious mission of establishing 
a new Church in Italy, not based on the stone placed 
by Jesus Christ as the indestructible foundation of his 
heavenly edifice. 

Theory op the Papacy. 
It is an old dogma of Eome, never changed or 
modified, that both the ecclesiastical and temporal 
authority, exercised and still claimed by the popes, is 
invested in them by divine appointment. In support 
of this doctrine they appeal first to the New Testa- 
ment, and next to the tradition of the Church, handed 
down, as they claim, in imbroken continuity from the 
apostles to the present time. According to their the- 
ory, the apostle Peter was indicated by Christ as 
superior to the rest of the apostles in faith and spirit- 
ual discernment, and as the one invested with special 
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pre-eminence. The Cliurch, too, which Peter was to 
found and preside over (at Home, as they claim), was 
predestined to a superiority among other churches, 
and St. Peter's personal superiority was to be vested 
in perpetuity in his successors at Home. 

Such is the theory at the basis of the exclusive 
authority exercised by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The evidence on which these claims rests is very am- 
biguous and conflicting, most of it of more than doubt- 
ful genuineness, and scattered through a period of so 
much obscurity that the conclusions reached, after the 
greatest research, are feebly conjectural, too indefinite 
to constitute the basis for the monstrous assumptions 
on which the papacy is predicated and acts. But 
Roman Catholics have accepted the basis as sufficiently 
genuine, and on these premises, logically, unblushingly, 
and always, they plead supreme authority and power. 
How, then, can Home change in her essential char- 
acter? 

Popery is wholly 

Out of Sympathy with Modern Ideas and 
Pbogress. 

The evidence abounds. That enlightened statesman. 
Count Cavour, prime minister of Victor Emmanuel, 
showed a thorough comprehension of the genius of 
Romanism for the repression of free thought, and de- 
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clared that he would seek the overthroyr of the papal 
dominion, not by fire and fagot, the favorite weapons 
of Rome for long ages, but by the introduction of 
modem improvements. He said : 

I will attack Rome by railways, by the electric tele- 
graph, by agricultural improvements, by establishing 
national banks, by gratuitous education on a large 
scale, by civil marriages, by the secularization of con- 
ventual property, by the enactment of a model code 
embodying the most lenient laws in Europe, and by 
the suppression of corporeal punishment. I will place 
the spirit of modem expansion face to face with the 
old spirit of obscuration ; I am quite certain the for- 
mer will triumph. I will establish a blockade of new 
civilization around Rome. If she undergoes a modi- 
fication she will come to us ; if she remains unchanged 
she will, by constant comparison, become so disgusted 
with her stato of inferiority that she will throw her- 
self into our arms to escape destmction. 

This policy has extended in Italy, and internal im- 
provements are visible ; but the noble administrator 
passed away in the midst of his labors, and the new 
policy has felt the loss of his vigorous hand. 

Reform aistd Progress Handicapped by Recent 

Action. 

The world has never seen organic Romanism so far 

removed from the influence of modem progress as 

since the Vatican Council of 1869-1870. Prior to 

that time a collective infallibility was indeed ascribed 
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to the pope, but his personal official infallibility 
had never been formally proclaimed as a dogma of 
the Church. Heretofore all matters of dispute in 
regard to doctrine and ecclesiastical affairs were settled 
by an Ecmnenical Council, which was the supreme 
tribunal. As a typical illustration may be cited the 
action of the Council of Constance (1414-1418), depos- 
ing three popes from their positions. That council 
held every thing in its own hands, claiming and exer- 
cising supreme jurisdiction in matters of faith and 
administration, to which all parties, popes included, 
must Submit in obedience. Pope Martin V. himself 
formally assented to and indorsed the attitude of that 
body. 

The Council of Trent (1545-1563), if it did not 
create, confirmed and established the essential features 
of the modern Eomish Church, giving a stamp of per- 
manency to some things before more or less problem- 
atical. Since then the Romish Church has rested 
her dogmas, laws, and regulations upon the decisions 
of that council. The Church, dating from Trent, has 
at least one point of difference from ;the Church ante- 
Trent. The strong reformation current within the 
Church, in the prior period, was expelled by the action 
of the Council of Trent, and the Church has since 
borne tlie stamp of an anti-reformation character. 
" Ever since," says Uhlhorn (Das romische Council), 



/ 
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" her course has been onward to a more perfect suppres- 
sion and elimination of all reformatory and evangelical 
elements. Out of the mediaeval Catholic Church has 
issued the specifically Eomish Church, and the direc- 
tion of her development is set forth by the statement 
that the Catholic character retreats more and more be- 
hind the specifically Romish." 

Uhlhorn allows that there has been a species of im- 
provement in the Catholic Church since the Council 
of Trent, such as in the general character of her clergy 
and a correction of the more scandalous abuses, and 
there has been a small measure of progress. But 
there has been a retrograde in dogmas, as seen in the 
authoritative sanction of two such dogmas as the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary and the infal- 
libility of the pope (both during the pontificate of 
Pius IX.). 

By the recent Tatican Council the most extreme 
ultramontane theory was established, the pope being 
raised to the character of an absolute infallible mon- 
arch, without peer, rival, or associate in authority, to 
whom even an Ecumenical Council stands only in an ad- 
visory relation, with no power to amend liis decrees nor 
even to convene for advisory purposes except as sum- 
moned by his mandate. What more explicit asser- 
tion of unqualified sovereignty than the text of the 
dogma: 
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If any shall say that the Koman pontiff has the of- 
fice merely of inspection or direction, and not full a/nd 
supreme power of jurisdiction over the uni/versal 
Churchy not only m things which belong to fmth and 
morals^ but also to those which relate to the discipline 
cmd government of the Church spread throughout the 
world, or assert that he possesses merely the principal 
part and not aU the fuuness of this supreme power 
. . . let him he cmathema. 

The Vatican decree of papal infallibility declares : 

. . . We teach and define that it is a dogma divinely 
revealed that the Koman pontiff, when He speaks ex 
cathedra — ^that is, when in discharge of the office of 
pastor and doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his su- 
preme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regard- 
ing faith or morals to be neld by the universal Church, 
by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed 
Peter — is possessed of that infallibility with which the 
divine Kedeemer willed that his Church should be en- 
dowed for defining doctrine regarding faith or morals ; 
and, therefore, sucn definitions of the Eoman pontiff 
are irreformoMe of themselves^ and not from the con- 
sent of the Churck. 

Since the aforesaid declaration was made, the most 
eminent Koman Catholic prelates have interpreted it as 
having a well-nigh universal breadth, bringing within 
the scope of papal infallibility, for decision by his 
short ex cathedra process, matters of science and his- 
tory, if the pope is pleased to regard them as related 
to faith and morals. Thus it is proposed to supersede 
the old processes of reasoning, examination, and in- 
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vestigation, and receive the oracular decision of the 
Eoman pontiflF. Eeceptiveness and docihty are to 
supplant individual thought and pains-taking inquiry. 
How does such a theory comport with modern prog- 
ress? 

Cardinal Manning defines the Vatican dogma as 
maintaining that infallibility extends to all that is op- 
posed to revelation, to all that is scandalous, or offen- 
sive to pious ears, and to all matters pertaining to the 
proper custody of Catholic belief. He says : * 

It extends to certain truths of natural science, as, 
for example, the existence of substance, and to truths 
of natural reason, such as that the soul is immaterial, 
that it is " the form of the body," and the like. It 
extends, also, to certain trutlis of the supernatural 
order which are not revealed, as the authenticity of 
certain texts or versions of the holy Scripture. There 
are truths of mere human history which are not re- 
vealed, without which the deposit of the faith cannot 
bo taught or guarded in its mtegritv. For instance, 
that St. Peter was Bishop of Rome, that the Council of 
Trent and the Council of the Vatic-an are ecumenical 
— that is, legitimately celebrated and confirmed ; that 
Pius IX. is the successor of St. Peter by legitimate 
election. . . . That there is an ultimate judge in such 
matters of history as affect the truths of revelation is 
a dogma of faith. 

In pleading for papal autocracy and infallibility the 
argument, from need, is very prominent with Catholic 

*The Vatican Council and its D^nitiom. 1871. 
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writers. They have this ridiculously short cut : " An 
infallible tribunal is needed ; therefore there is an in- 
fallible tribunal ; " or as Mr. J. H. Newman* puts it : 
"The absolute need of spiritual supremacy is at present 
the strongest of arguments in favor of the fact of its 
supply." 

HEREAFTER, IF ANY PRIESTS OR 
PRELATES OF ROME DESIRE TO HAVE 
THE CHURCH MAKE ANT MOBIFICA^ 
TION OR ANY INNOVATION IN BOa 
TRINE, OR CHANGE IN HER ESSEN 
TIALLY ROMISH POLICY, THEY ARE 
UTTERLY POWERLESS. 

This is evident, because by the absurd action of the 
notorious Vatican Council they have surrendered that 
power to the pope, giving to him full and absolute 
authority in such matters. But the pope cannot pro- 
claim any doctrine contrary to the teachings of the 
Council of Trent, because that was an Ecumenical 
Council, and the dogmas of Ecumenical Councils are 
held to be infallible. There is, therefore, no chance 
for any progress or essential reform. The way is 
blocked. The ratchet is set. Nothing but a convul- 
sive upheaval can break up and destroy the iron 
clamps which now bind the papacy. 

*JE88ay on Dedtlopment. 
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Professor George E. Fisher, D.D., * says : 

The proclamation of the pope's infallibility in re- 
ligious doctrine and in ethical teaching has raised, as 
far as we can now see, a new barrier in the way of 
Christian union. It sharpens the antagonism between 
the Protestant and the Ifoman Catholic position. The 
boundary between the two religions is no longer in a 
degree vague and fluctuating. An absolutely tangible 
issue is presented. As long as this dogma of papal 
infallibility is upheld we can see no room either for a 
gradual reformation of doctrine in the Koman com- 
munion or for a reunion of the two sundered branches 
of the Western Church. 

In this retrograde movement in the Eomish Church, 
handicapping all progress, modification, and ref onn, the 
Catholic prelates of the United States, as we have seen, 
acted a prominent part — a relatively larger and less 
enlightened part than the prelates of the old countries 
of papal Europe — ^in the Vatican Council. So hope- 
less is it to look for any material modification and im- 
provement of the essential character of Romanism in 
the United States at the close of the nineteenth century. 

In the light of these facts, let American citizens 
seriously ponder the hostile attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward our public school system, and 
her pernicious influence upon the future prospects 
and citizenship of the multitude of children trained in 
her parochial schools. 

* In ihQ^ongregatioj^alMtm 
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COMMENDATIONS OF THE NEW EDITION, 1888. 

The Boston Journal said : " Dr. Daniel Dorchester's work upon The 
Liquor Pivhlem in All Ages^ revised, and in a supplementary chapter 
brought down to the year 1388, presents a valuable account of liquor legis- 
lation and other efforts made toward temperance in this country and 
abroad. The tables of statistics, reports, and other evidence are of great 
use in estimating the growth of the temperance movement. Doctor Dor- 
chester's historical accuracy is well known, and his enthusiasm upon this 
subject enables him to comment with much force upon encouraging facts." 

Mi'R. J. Ellen Foster, President of the W. C. T. U. of Iowa, said: "I 
thank fuller welcome the new edition of your great work. The Liquor 
Problem m All Ages. The volume of temperance sentiment in our age 
and country is ho great; its cr^rstallizations in society, in law, and in pol- 
iticH are so many and varied ; its related is-sues in our changing civiliza- 
tion arc 80 multiform, that we do well to study foundation princijtles and 
historic data. In this I have been greatly helped by your book. I feel 
the l>cd-rock of truth under my feet as I rea«Ht8 pas:e«. Surely, one needs 
to find the * sure foundations' in these troublous times. The author has, 
with great care in detail, brought the work down to the last acts of this 
Drama of Progress, and with characteristic judicial poise set forth this 
many-sitled contest of the powers of darkness with the ever-rising sun 
of truth. I'd like, if it were possible, to turn book-agent, and go from 
house to house witn this wonderful volume." 

Rev. Albert H. Plnmb, D.D., said : " The new edition of The Liquor 
Problem is greatly increai»ed in value. The mass of recent information 
packed into the long supplement makes the volume complete as a com- 
pendium of the fresiicst and weightiest facts up to the present year. I 
nave turned to it again and again for needed implements in temperance 
work. The entire book, witn its histories, its diagrams, its tables, its 
voluminous testimonies and powerful rrasoning, is a characteristic mon- 
ument to the patient research and judicial wisdom of its industrious and 
able author." 

The Watchman said: *'Dr. Dorchester's eminence as a statistician 
assures his readers that where facts are concerned he speaks with care, 
and is unassailable. An important feature of the book is eleven colored 
uiagrains strikingly illustrating the economic aspects of intemperance and 
its relative progress to the population in the British Isles and in tlie 
United States. It is a storenouse of facts and principles worthy to be 
nieditated on by thoughtful readers and serviceable to temperance work- 
ers, it is a handsome as well as useful volume, copiously illustrnted." 
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The Watchman says: "The author has placed all interested in the 
study of reliipon in this country under ^reat obligations. The plan of 
the work contemplates a succinct nccount of every considerable religious 
movement in our land since the discovery of America. . . . The reader 
will be CKpecially impre-scd with the impartiality of the chapters recount- 
ing the origin and growth of the Roman Catholic Church in this country. 
... He seems to hiave risen to the philosophical conception which was 
foreign to the mind of D'Aubigne, and whion is imperfectly perceived by 
the average controversialist." 

The Western Christian Advocate says: "It is the work of an investi- 
gator, and may be made to do invaluaole service in the hands of students 
of tlie religious history of our country. In all respects the work is 
wort I y of the highest commendation." 

The Rev. Philip SchaflF, D.D., LL.D., says: ^^Christianity in the 
United States is a most valuable contribution to our American church 
history. It more than fills the place for our generation which Dr. Baird's 
book did for his." 

The Rev. Joseph Cook says : " You have made what ought to be a 
great and growing circle of readers profoundly your debtors by this con- 
tribution to the study of the wavs of Providence in the education of the 
foremost Christian republic of all time." 

The Independent says : " Christianity in the United States, by Dr. Dor- 
chester, is a really great book. I have looked over it (in proof sheets) 
and am amazed at the thoroughness and accuracy which characterize this 
stupendouH undertaking. It is a perfect mine of information, and I am 
glad that so competent and careful a man as Dr. Dorchester has had the 
courage and patience to work out such a splendid result." 

The Christian Union says : *• Thoroughly fair-minded, it is ftill of facts, 
which, judged from the stand-point of the secular reader, are of the greatest 
importance and interest. . . . The volume fills its niche, and will be of serv- 
ice in popularizing a knowledge of the past and present of our churches." 

The Examiner (Baptist) says: " The history of various Christian bod- 
ies in the United States is more candid, comprehensive, and accurate than 
we should know how to find in any other single book." 
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-^^rJsiAjr IS SAJD ow it. 

The Bo^n Daily Ti-avelef B&y»: **Dr. Dorchester has made clear to 
thousands of the great Church of which he b one of the leading clergy- 
men the reasons for their own faith which many have perhaps only dimly 
seen. Methodist Episcopal polity is a puzzle to outsiders, and is not 
always clear to insiders. Botn these classes will find Dr. Dorchester's 
volume of great interest." 

The California Christian Advocate says : " It is the most jwwerful and 
convincing argument on Methodism ever issued, and it is in a form so 
conHensO'lthat any one can read it through in a day. If, after reading 
this book, anv Methodist wants to get out of the Church, all the doors ana 
windows ought to bo opened, so that he may go quickly." 

The Rev. W. F. Warren, D.D.,LL.D., President of Boston University, 
says: *' It ought to be placed m the Reading Course of the *Oxfora 
League ;' also, in the proposed course for the class- leaders of our Church." 

The Michigan Christian Advocate says : ** The view is by no means nar- 
row and technical, but is a comprehensive and intelligent survey of Meth- 
odism. ... It would be a good book to scatter broadcast in the Church, 
and will be especially appropriate in our Sunday School libraries." 

The Northern Christian Advocate says: *Dr. Dorchester worthily 
represents hU Church. . . . The book is well w<.rthy of a wide circula- 
tion." 

The Peninsula Methodist says : A most opportune and valuable volume. 
. . . This is another book that should be in every Methodist home and in 
every library under Methodist control." 

The Central Christian Advocate says : " The chapter on * Polity ' is of 
especial value. The pastors will do well to place this volume in the 
hands of peraons who have recently joined the Church and those about 
to join. It ia an admirable volume." 

The Christian Advocate says : We give this little book, in its statements 
nnd figures, the strongest commendation, and wish that it could be cir- 
culated among our laymen and preachers as widely as possible." 

The Methodist Review says : "Viewed as a brief and popular presenta- 
tion of the question, it is one of the best book;* of its class hitherto pro- 
duced. In strong and pithy style it treats of the origin, the character, 
the inference, and the polity of Methodism." 
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<dom:m:einios. 

This is pre-eminently a book for the times. — Christian Guardian, 

Whoever takes up this book intending only to fflanoe at a few of the 
statitftios will probably be mistaken, for, having begun to read, he will 
wish to keep on to the end. This at least was our experience, notwith- 
standing the work is so largely one of statistics, by which we are not 
easily entranced. The reader is impr^ised wiUi the great care taken in 
prepuriug the computations, the evident candor with which they have 
been prepared, and the magnitude of the problem to which they have 
been applied. — The Watchman. 

A remarkable book. Nothing Msued from the press in recent years 
can surpass it in interest for the Christian Church. . . . The book can- 
not tail to have an extensive sale among all Christian denominations. 
No brief notice can do justice to its ooiitentn. Its pages must be studied. 
Its chapter on missions is worth many times the price of the book.— 
Methodist Mission Booms, 

One of the best books that has appeared recently.— Western Christian 
Advocate, 

Dr. Dorchester deserves much consideration as a collater of facts and 
a close reasoher upon them. . . . The general result of his reasoning is 
instructivel v re-a8suring. ... As the main value of the tables necessa- 
rily resides m their accuracy it is interesting to note the unwearied pains 
with which Dr. Dorchester has supplied himself with the freshest and 
most authentic returns, and the skill with which — when such a course 
was the only one — he has freshened outworn estimates into what may 
fairly he taken as present probabilities. . . . We hesitate not to say that, 
in our jiulginent, this is the most important contribution which has thus 
fur been made to a subject grave an<f full of interest. Every clergyman 
needs the pluck which such a volume is calculated to breed.— ^on^r^a- 
tionalutt. 

If any one doubts the permanency of the Christian reli^^on, or imag- 
ines that it is to be swept away by a few blatant infidels, he has only to 
turn to the pages of this valuable volume to be re-assured. — New York 
Evening Express. 

We scarcely remember to have read a book so well sustained through- 
out, and contiiining so much clear thinking and so many valuable facts 
in similar compass. Let every minister read it, and every desp^ring 
Christian use it as a tonic, and especially should those who nave to con- 
tend with skeptics and revilers fortify themselves by the maslery of its 
contents.— i&». /. M. Buckley^ D,D, 

The book embodies a solid array of facts, the force of which cannot be 
evaded. — The Methodist. 
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